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BE NEAR MB, LORD. 


Be near me, Lord, my light and stay, 
When fears and doubts perplex my way ; 
Be near me, when the tempter’s wile 

Plies craftily my own heart’s guile ; 

As sunlight breaks through clouds and rain, 
Be near me in my grief and pain. 


I know thou art not far, O Lord, 

From him who walketh by thy word ; 

I know ’tis but the cloud of sin 

That hides thee from my heart within ; 

I know thou dost not veil thy face 

From him who trusts thy plenteous grace. 


But, Lord, my flesh doth faint and fail ; 
My weak heart sinks ; my fears prevail ; 
Mine eye grows dim : I cannot see 

The presence that is life to me ; 

Hold me, O Lord, that I may know 
Thou still art near me here below. 


For without thee, my Christ, my Lord, 
I find no joy e’en in thy word, 

No promise that is clear to me, 

No strength, or hope, or victory ; 

But all is darkness, doubt, and fear, 
In heaven and earth, till thou art near. 


Be near me, Lord, that I may flee 
At once with all my cares to thee ; 
And when the traitor thought within 
Would parley with the lust of sin, 
Thy strength unto my weakness bring, 
And keep the fortress for its king. 

ORWELL. 
—Good Words. 





WAS GOTT THUT, DAS IST WOHL GETHAN, 
TRANSLATED BY REV. N. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
[This hymn was written at Jena, by Samuel 
Rodigast, in 1675, for a sick friend, who composed 
the fine melody to which it is set.] 
Wuat God doth, it is all well done,— 
His will upright abiding ; 
Since he hath traced my course begun, 
I will go on confiding. 
My God is he 
Who holdeth me ; 
I will not turn complainer 
At such a wise Ordainer. 


What God doth, it is all well done ; 
He never will deceive me ; 
In righteous paths he leadeth on, 
And never will he leave me. 
With patience still 
I meet his will ; 
Ill days he timely closeth, 
That run as he disposeth. 


What God doth, it is all well done ; 
His care will be unfailing ; 
A healer, and a wondrous one, 





Will not mistake my ailing. 


. 





BE NEAR ME, LORD. 


No poisons his 

For remedies, 
His truth is my foundation, 
His grace my whole salvation. 


What God doth, it is all well done; 
He is my light and being ; 
Mere evil he can mean me none ; 
I bow to his decreeing. 
Through weal or woe, 
Time still will show, 
Which everything revealeth, 
How faithfully he dealeth. 


What God doth, it is all well done ; 
If I must drink the chalice,— 
The bitter cup which I would shun,— 
My shrinking soul he rallies ; 
And, firmly placed, 
My heart shall taste 
That sweet peace in believing 
Which softens down all grieving 


What God doth, it is all well done, 
Strong shall that make and find me. 
Rough ways I may be forced to run, 
Griefs pressing close behind me ; 
Yet God will be 
Right fatherly, 
In death his arm sustaineth ; 
Then be it he that reigneth. 
—Monthly Religious Magazine. 


“HOW IS GOLD TO-DAY ?” 


THERE was a time when if we met 
friend upon the street, 

He talked on common themes,—the war, 
The cold, or else the heat, 

And took an interest in one’s health : 
That time is passed away ; 

Now, no one asks us how we do, 
But, ‘‘ How is gold to-day ?’’ 


These words pervade the atmosphere, 
At weddings, funerals, balls, 

No matter where ; upon your ear 
The anxious question falls. 

You go to see the girl you love, 
To drive your cares away ; 

You kiss and then she sweetly says, 
Oh ! ** How is gold to-day ?”’ 


If gold is up or gold is down, 
What good for me to know ? 
There is no jingle in my purse, 
My funds are statu quo ; 
And so I hate the endless cry, 
And long to soar away 
To lands of peace where no one asks, 
Well, ** How is gold to-day ? ”* 
GeoRGE CooPEB. 
—M. Y. Evening Post. 














MEMOIRS OF RICHARD WHATELY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF RICHARD WHATELY. * 

Towarps the construction of a biography 
which is to repay the trouble of reading, two 
incidents are absolutely necessary. First, 
there must be proper materials with which to 
work ; and next, the biographer should be 
capable of making use of these materials 
when he gets them. We are sorry to say 
that we can discover little trace of the pres- 
ence of either incident in the volumes now 
before us. To do him justice, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
makes no pretence of fitness in any respect 
for the task which he has undertaken. ‘I 
cannot say,’ he observes, in his preface, 
“that I was at the archbishop’s elbow 
through life.” In point of fact, his acquaint- 
ance with the archbishop was of the slight- 
ést kind. They bowed when they passed 
each other in the street, and perhaps shook 
hands if by chance they happened to meet in 
a room. Access to Archbishop Whately's 
unpublished correspondence he certainly had 
none ; and, judging from the results, seems 
to have held little confidential communication 
with persons in this respect more fortunate 
than himself. To be sure we are told that 
“‘some able men who possessed that great 
advantage, but whose names our author is 
not at liberty to disclose, have supplicd 
that deficiency [what deficiency ?] by placing 
at his disposal much valuable memoranda 
and notes.’’ And toget possession of ‘* much 
notes,’ whether they be really valuable or 
not, is a feat worth achieving. But the 
true spur to action on the present occasion 
was neither knowledge of the subject nor the 
‘* much notes and memoranda’? here alluded 
to. On the contrary, ‘‘ A letter from Ox- 
ford,’’ in ** Notes and Queries,”’ requesting 
illustrations of the inexhaustible fund of wit 
and humor which was perpetually flowing 
from the late Archbishop, fired the soul and 
stirred the ambition of Mr. William John 
Fitzpatrick: Was he not conversant with 
not a few of the reputed sayings and doings 
of the late Archbishop? Could he not, by a 
little diligence in applying to his Grace’s 
chaplains and flatterers, make himself master 
of more? It was evident that the point of 
view in which the public desired to look at 


*** Memoirs of Richard Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin. Witha glance at his contemporaries and 
times,” By William John Fitzpatrick, J.P. Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley, 
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Dr. Whately was the comic point. Only let 
him succeed in collecting jokes enough, and 
he might certainly hope to describe a Merry- 
Andrew as well as anybody else. To work 
therefore he went, and the results are two 
volumes post octavo, made up of scraps and 
anecdotes ; the former evidently supplied by 
ladies and gentlemen who had taken the 
measure of their correspondent, the latter 
entirely his own. 

«The able men who possessed that great 
advantage,”’ and who * placed at Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s disposal much valuable memoranda 
and notes,’’ had reasons of their own for 
keeping their names out of sight. What 
these names may have been we shall not stop 
to inquire; but this judgment at least may 
safely be hazarded: they gave him no as- 
sistance in the complication of his introduc- 
tory chapter. That is his own through- 
out; and we learn from it that ‘* when 
George IV. lay in his cradle, there lived at 
Nonsuch Park a young cleric named Joseph 
Whately ;”’ that «* Nonsuch Park was begun 
by Henry VIII. and finished by Queen Eliza- 
beth ;’’ that ** Queen Anne, and subsequent- 
ly James I., occupied it ;” that ‘ in 1730 the 
Duke of Grafton sold it to Joseph Thomp- 
son Esq. ;’’ that ‘* by and by, in 1591, Lord 
Lumley conveyed it to the Crown.”” We ad- 
mit the importance as well as the peculiarity 
of this information ; but what connection it 
has with the late Archbishop Whately is not 
quite so evident. Richard Whately was not 
born at Nonsuch Park, nor yet in the preben- 
dal house at Bristol ** which is still pointed 
out.’? Moreover, his father was not a pre- 
bend, but a prebendary. But this is not all. 
‘* Richard,’’ we are assured, ‘‘ was the young- 
est of eight children, most of whom died * un- 
sung,’ though neither ‘unwept nor un- 
honored.’’’ It is satisfactory to know that 
among the Whatelys the good old custom still 
prevails of singing dirges, or dragees, over 
the coffins of such members of the family as 
die at home. The unfortunates to whom 
Mr. Fitzpatrick alludes so touchingly paid the 
debt of nature, we presume, far from the pa- 
ternal roof. Had circumstances brought 
them back to die in their own beds, their 
wakes would have been kept with all the fer- 
vor which marks similar proceedings in the 
Liberties of Dublin, or among poteen-inspired 
mourners of St. Giles in London. However, 
we are consoled by the information that they 
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were neither unwept nor unhonored. But 
here a fresh trouble awaits us. We cannot 
quite see, from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s account of 
the matter, which of the eight Whatelys are 
really dead, and which still alive. Of the 
four daughters he disposes satisfactorily 
enough. Only one, ‘ the relic of a physi- 
cian,’’ survives; the other three sickened, 
died, were waked, and, we suppose, buried. 
But over the fates of the brothers a veil of 
mystery is spread. 


‘The Rev. Thomas Whately, rector of 
Chetwynd, and the senior of the late arch- 
bishop by fifteen years, is also still alive. 
William Whately officiated for some time as 
a vicar in Berkshire ; and Joseph, who, hav- 
ing assumed the name of Hasley by royal 
sign-manual, and represented St. Albans in 
two parliaments, prematurely died some five- 
and-forty years ago.”’ 


Is Joseph Whately dead? and if he be, 
what has become of him? ‘ Having as- 
sumed a new name, sat in two parliaments, 
and died ’’—what next? As to William, he 
may still be officiating, for aught we know 
to the contrary, as vicar or rector—or what 
not—if not in Berkshire, somewhere else. 
We ask for explanations on these heads, and 
hope that when Mr. Fitzpatrick prepares a 
new edition of his work, he will supply them. 

It is not, however, solely on points like 
these that Mr. Fitzpatrick is carried, by the 
power of his own genius, out of the common 
course of mundane affairs. We are informed, 
for example, that under the care of a Mr. 
Phillips, who kept a school in Bristol, and 
was always referred to by Dr. Whately as a 
skilful and judicious teacher, Richard Whate- 
ly received a comprehensive course of general 
instruction. This is at least curious. Nei- 
ther amorg men nor among horses were we 
aware till now that it was possible to receive 
a course either of instruction or running. 
The former were supposed to receive or ac- 
quire some amount of knowledge, greater or 
less, by going through a course of instruction ; 
the latter, to win or lose plates according as 
they were first or last in getting over the 
course. But Mr. Fitzpatrick knows better, 
and is, besides, singularly instructed, in his 
own way, respecting Oxford and its usages. 
Thus we learn from him not only that Rich- 
ard Whately was placed, at the age of eigh- 
teen, in Oriel College, but that Oriel was 


phy; that Whately at once attracted at- 
tention because of his originality; ‘ that 
notwithstanding this originality, and the no- 
toriety incident to it, his undergraduate 
course is said to have been quiet ;’’ that ob- 
taining a double second, he was still, ‘in 
the scholars’ race, more than once tripped ; ”’ 
and that ‘‘ from the time he entered Oxford, 
Whately was remarkable for a certain amount 
of originality, both of thought and action, 
which sometimes amounted to rank eccen- 
tricity.” In spite of all this, however,—in 
spite of the eccentricity which caused his 
‘undergraduate course to be quiet,” and 
his frequent trips in the scholars’ race, 
Whately “at last made good his footing, and 
turned the corner cleverly.” ‘In 1808 he 
graduated, and in 1810 he won a twenty- 
guinea prize.”’ In 1811, the highest honors 
which it was possible to confer, unless the 
Provost's chair of Oriel, reached Whately in 
the shape of a Fellowship ; and in 1812, he 
became a Bachelor of Divinity. ‘In esti- 
mating the value of these triumphs,” con- 
tinues our author, ‘‘ it must be remembered 
that Whately, even at this early period of 
life, was beset with enemies, who first reviled 
him as an impudent pretender, and at a later 
date stigmatized him as an object of grave 
suspicion.’’ A second-class in classics and 
mathematics, and election to a Fellowship of 
his College, were, equally with the prize for 
the English essay, legitimate grounds of tri- 
umph to Whately; but they must have 
shrunk into nothing in comparison with such 
a premature elevation to the dignity of Bach- 
elor of Divinity as is vouched for here. We 
are sorry to say, however, that we doubt the 
fact of the elevation. We suspect that in 
1812 Whately attained, as other men do, by 
length of standing, the right to take his 
Master's degree, and that the Bachelorship 
of Divinity came later. Be this, however, 
as it may, Mr. Fitzpatrick, we are afraid, 
allows a lively imagination to run away with 
him when he describes Oriel, in the days of 
W hately’s freshmanship, as the great school 
of speculative philosophy in Oxford. If Oriel 
ever deserved to be so considered, in contra- 
distinction to other colleges, it was after 
Newman, Keble, and Whately himself had 
become fellows ; and their own tastes, as well 
as the course of events elsewhere, led them 
into speculations which, whether philosoph- 





then the great school of speculative philoso- 


ical or not, exercised for good or for evil no 
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little influence over the minds of the rising 
generation. 

We began this paper by confessing that 
we could discover little trace in Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s pages of either of the incidents, a 
happy combination of which is necessary to 
the production of a readable biography. No 
letters, no papers, no journals of the man 
about whom he proposed to write, appear to 
have been placed at Mr. F.'s disposal. A 
little gossip more or less trustworthy, with a 
few curt answers to questions asked, appear 
to comprise the sum total of his stock in 
trade,—if we except newspaper articles, no- 
tices in magazines, or annual registers, and 
here and there a county history. But it is too 
evident that, had the whole wealth of Whate- 
ly’s private diaries been handed over to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, and all who were deepest in 
Whately’s confidence stood at his elbow to 
prompt him, the reading public, so far as 
this biography is concerned, would have 
gained little from the circumstances. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and Archbishop Whately have 
nothing in common. The former is not only 
incapable of understanding what the latter 
was ; but he cannot always express in intelli- 
gible English the ideas, such as they are, 
which fill his own mind. What, for exam- 
ple, does he mean to say in sentences like 
these : ‘* The choice of a profession was now 
the question. It is impossible to doubt, from 
the deep thought evinced in his able lecture 
‘On the Influence of the Professions on the 
Character,’ that the adoption of the clerical 
was other than the result of mature consid- 
eration. We do not think that Whately 
was likely to have been unduly dazzled by 
the many brilliant minds which flung their 
light around him, and had already fired the 
ambition of numbers who soared merely to 
fall.” 

We are inclined to believe that our read- 
ers, like ourselves, have by this time had 
enough of Mr. Fitzpatrick and his crudities. 
That worthy but misguided man writes him- 
self, we perceive, J. P. on his title-page, 
and asks us to bear in mind that he is ‘‘ au- 
thor of * Lady Morgan ; her Career, Literary 
and Personal,’ and of ‘ The Life, Times, and 
Contemporaries of Lord Cloncurry,’ etc.” 
The letters J. P. stand, we presume, here as 
elsewhere, for Justice of the Peace. Let us 
express the hope that the Justice’s law is 
better than his literature. As to ‘“ Lady 
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Morgan ; her Career, Literary and Personal,” 
and ‘The Life, Times, and Contemporaries 
of Lord Cloncurry,’’ we confess that we never 
saw one or other of them. But if to Lady 
Morgan and Lord Cloncurry Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has meted out the same measure of injustice 
which he has dispensed to Archbishop W hate- 
ly, then he will have contrived to render two 
very silly and, to the utmost extent of their 
poor ability, very pestilent people, even more 
ridiculous after death than they made them- 
selves in their lifetime. 

Richard Whately, the hapless victim of 
an Irish J. P.’s attempt at authorship, 
was the youngest son of the Rev. Joseph 
Whately one of the prebendarios of Bris- 
tol. He was born on the Ist of February, 
1786, in Cavendish Square, London, dur- 
ing one of those: temporary sojourns in the 
capital with which his family were accus- 
tomed to refresh themselves. After passing 
through a good private school, he was entered 
at Oriel College, Oxford, of which Mr. Cop- 
plestone, subsequently Provost, and by and 
by Dean of St. Paul's and Bishop of Llan- 
daff, was then the classical tutor. Mr. Whate- 
ly’s career as an undergraduate was respecta- 
ble, but by no means brilliant. He maintained 
a fair place in the lecture-room, and gener- 
ally acquitted himself well at collections ; 
but he neither astonished his teachers, as the 
late Sir William Hamilton did, by the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his scholarship, nor, 
like Keble, won both their admiration and 
affection by throwing over the commonest 
college exercise the halo of a poetic mind. 
Neither can it be said of him that he was 
popular with his contemporaries. A tall, 
gaunt figure, manners rude, sometimes bor- 
dering upon boorishness, and an aptitude in 
saying sharp things in season and out ofseason, 
offended the multitude, who seldom care to look 
far into the characters of those who tread upon 
their corns. But beneath this rough exterior 
there were qualities which gradually worked 
to the surface and did their owner yeoman’s ‘ 
service. Copplestone, in particular, found 
out ere long that his queer-mannered pupil 
was no common man; and the pupil, not 
much accustomed in those days to be treated 
kindly, opened his heart to the tutor, and 
they became fast friends. Certainly there 
were few points of resemblance between the 
constitutions, moral and intellectual, of the 
two men. But the attachment thus com- 
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menced remained unbroken to the last; they 
shared each other’s confidence through life. 

We are not prepared to say that Whately 
ever deserved to be regarded as a great man ; 
but he was, throughout the whole of a career 
which extended beyond the average duration 
of human life, an able and industrious man. 
Asan undergraduate he lived a good deal 
alone, and was never idle. Besides holding 
his own in classics and mathematics, he stud- 
ied French, German, and Italian, and read 
a great deal of history, annotating as he 
went along. Logic, metaphysics, and, above 
‘all, political economy, likewise, attracted his 
attention; for his talents were asdiscursive 
as his capacity of labor was immense. His 
powers of conversation, also, though very 
peculiar, were always great. In general he 
harangued somewhat after the fashion of 
Coleridge ; but controversy never came amiss 
to him, and he was especially brilliant when 
provoked to support a fallacy or maintain a 
paradox. How far his possession of these 
qualities may have helped him to the Fellow- 
ship which in 181I he obtained, we are not 
prepared to say : but he was certainly not in- 
debted for that advancement to the honors car- 
ried off in the schools ; and the English prize 
essay, creditable to th ecollege as it was, would 
not have turned the scale in his favor, had it 
stood alone. 

Whately was by nature a hard worker. 
He could never ‘* rest and be thankful ”’ him- 
self nor allow anybody else to rest, out of 
whom he conceived that work ought to be 
got. He was, likewise, a great reformer of 
abuses, real and imaginary. This is conspic- 
uously shown in the declension which his 
opinions underwent from what are generally 
regarded as High Church dogmata to their 
opposites. He had no belief latterly in tra- 
dition, and very little in the doctrine of an 
apostolical succession, both of which had 
originally found favor with him. On the 
other hand, his faith in the great principles 
of Christianity never wavered. However 
oddly he might at times enunciate that faith, 
however eccentric he might be in his manner 
of discharging the functions of his office, 
Whately, from boyhood to the hour of death, 
remained firm in his acceptance of the fun- 
damental principles of Christianity. For ex- 
ample, he looked to a life beyond the grave, 
solely on the grounds laid down for that in- 
heritance in the New Testament. Unlike 





Lord Brougham and other philosophers 
whom he admired, Whately scouted the idea 
of the natural immortality of thesoul. All 
the inferences which these draw from the 
phenomena of dreams, and the exercise of 
memory and imagination, went with him for 
nothing. He was as much convinced as they 
that the vital principle in man, and indeed 
in all animals, is immaterial; but he found, 
neither in that conviction nor in the specu-, 
lations of Aristotle and Plato, the slightest; 
reason for coming to the conclusion that the’ 
soul of man must necessarily be immortal." 
On the contrary, he filled several pages of 
his commonplace-book with observations 
which show that, in his opinion, not one of 
the heathen philosophers entertained or had 
the faintest reason for entertaining decided 
views on that subject ; and that Aristotle in 
particular, to whom Lord Brougham refers 
as accepting a future state of reward and 
punishment, distinctly rejects the notion. 
We recommend our readers to look into this 
interesting little essay, which they will find 
in the volume entitled ‘‘ Miscellaneous Re- 
mains,’’ which the piety of Dr. Whately’s 
gifted daughter has induced her to publish. 
It will amply repay the light labor of a peru- 
sal. 

Besides busying himself in the correction 
of college and university abuses, and indulg- 
ing his natural taste for literary and philo- 
sophical composition, Whately threw him- 
self into the work of tuition, both public 
and private. Besides teaching a class as 
one of the recognized tutors of Oriel, he 
read at by-hours with a select few of the 
more aspiring undergraduates, and helped 
them in the race after honors, It is charac- 
teristic of the man that he persevered in this 
course, not only in spite of a constitutional 
dislike to the occupation, but in some sort 
because the occupation was distasteful to 
him. 

‘¢ Tt is curious to consider,’’ he wrote in 
1818, ‘* what it is that makes public tuition 
such a poison to me as it seems tobe. .. . 
The thing that most fatigues the mind 
seems to be that which is felt as a task; I 
mean that the latter circumstance is the cause 
of the former, not vice versa. So, atleast, it 
is with me, who often do the same thing 
with pleasure when voluntary, which fags 
me when Iam compelled toit. This, how- 
ever, is the case both with private and pub- 
lic tuition ; but the latter seems to derive its 
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greatly superior effect from the additional 
anziety. Every man requires to be separately 
watched, and requires, in some degree, a 
different treatment ; and hardly ever will the 
whole of a class be going on well. So, as 
compared with private tuition, it is like bal- 
ancing ten things at once. Besides this, 
there is a ‘7 interest in each private 
upil, which, if he goes on well, is a vast 
fig tening of labor, and which is felt in but 
& very weak and watery manner towards 
each of so many public pupils. I work from 
asense of duty; but my affections cannot 
be engaged by a body corporate.’’ 


If Whately took a personal interest in each 
of his private pupils, a large majority of those 
who profited by his instructions and scholar- 
ship repaid the feeling fourfold. To the case 
of one of these gentlemen, recently taken 
away from among us, we may be permitted 
to allude. 

The late Mr. Nassau Senior, going in for 
his bachelor’s degree, was plucked. He 
failed, if we recollect right, in divinity,—to 
break down in which, as it formed the first 
subject on which the aspirant was then ex- 
amined, rendered fruitless any amount of 
general learning, and insured immediate re- 
jection. Nowise distrustful of himself, Mr. 
Senior determined to try again at the next 
examination; and, in the mean while, looked 
out fora private tutor with whom to read. 
He called upon Whately, and expressed a 
wish to be received by him asa pupil. Whate- 
ly, never very tender of the feelings of oth- 
ers, though as little delighting in the pain 
which he inflicted as man could well do, 
scarcely took the trouble to look his visitor in 
the face, but answered, ‘‘ You were plucked, 
I believe. I never receive pupils unless I 
see reason to assume that they mean to as- 
pire at honors.’’ ‘ I mean to aspire at hon- 
ors,”’ replied Senior. ‘‘ You do, do you?” 
was the answer. ‘May I ask what class 
you intend to take?”’ ‘* A first class,’’ said 
Senior, coolly. Whately’s brow relaxed. 
He seemed tickled with the idea that a lad 
who had been plucked in November, should 
propose to get into the first class in March ; 
and he at once desired Senior to come to be 

‘coached. Never were tutor and pupil better 
matched. Senior read hard,—went up, as 
he had proposed to do, into the schools in 
March,—and came out of them with the high- 
est honors which the examining masters could 

confer. Senior and Whately became fast 
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friends at once; and to Senior, more perhaps 
than to Earl Grey himself, Whately was, in 
point of fact, indebted for his advancement 
to the see of Dublin; for Senior, a man of 
great talent,—which a yery silly manner and 
a vast amount of vanity could not mar,— 
made himeelf useful to the Whigs in various 
ways, and was especially consulted by them 
in the preparation of their new Poor Law. 
It happened that, during an interview with 
Earl Grey, the latter spoke of the death of 
Archbishop Magee, and of the difficulty which 
he experienced in finding a successor for that 
prelate from among a body so tinctured as 
the more eminent of the clergy then were 
with Toryism. ‘You need not go far fora 
man who will fill the see with credit to you 
and honor to himself,” said Senior. Then 
followed an account of Whately ,—of his schol- 
arship, his reforming propensities, his ac- 
quaintance with the principles of political 
economy, and his liberalism. Lord Grey lis- 
tened attentively, inquired farther about 
Whately, and finally, in a manner most 
gratifying to the subject of this sketch, of- 
fered him the archbishopric. But we must 
not anticipate the incidents of our story. 
Whately pursued the tenor of his eccentric 
way as fellow and tutor of Oriel from 1812 
till the summer of 1822. He contracted dur- 
ing that interval various intimacies, some of 
which carried within them, from the first, 
the seeds of early dissolution ; while others, 
founded on general similarity of tastes and 
views, promised to be, though all were not, 
enduring. Dr. Newman, for example, a very 
young man when Whately and he first be- 
came acquainted, acknowledged the influence 
of a nature harder than his own, yet bore 
the yoke impatiently. Arnold and Blanco 
White, on the other hand (the latter a Span- 
ish exile for conscience’ sake, who fixed his 
residence in Oxford, and was much sought 
after by the more intellectual of the resident 
members of the university), took to him with 
all their hearts. Arnold continued on terms 
of the closest intimacy with Whately till his 
own death. It was not so with Blanco 
White. That unfortunate man, after going 
through every phase of religious belief, from 
the highest Anglicanism down to the depth 
of Unitarianism, took refuge from further 
doubt in total infidelity; and then, though 
not without a pang, Whately threw him off. 
Whata story is his! How distressing to read, 
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yet how full of :#.rr.ing andinstruction, espe- 
cially to the young, Keble, Pusey, and others of 
their way of thinking. On the other hand, 
Whetely was all along in a state of restrained 
antagonism. He went with them so far as 
to assert the natural independence of the 
church upon the State, arguing only for the 
beneficial effect to both of a union on fair 
terms. But the doctrine of apostolical suc- 
e*ssion—with its necessary inference that 
there is a marked difference between church- 
+e, one of which is episcopally governed, while 
‘he other acknowledges no special episcopal 
srder among the clergy—he received at first 
with considerable misgiving, and by and by 
_ with derision. This and his contempt for 
the doctrine of tradition, a feeling which he 
never concealed, placed between him and the 
founders of the Tractarian school an impas- 
table gulf. It was not soin the case of Ar- 
nold. Arnold, as we need scarcely stop to 
explain, held and taught that the church 
both is, and onght to be, the creature of the 
State ; that the clergy, whether bishops or 
presbyters, take their proper place in society 
eoly wlien chey feel themselves to be as much 
servants of the civil power as magistrates or 
constables ; and that the idea of receiving, 
from the imposition of hands, any special 
character of sanctity, is the merest supersti- 
tion. Now, no one could reject this notion 
more decidedly in his own way than Whately. 
Yet diversity of opinion on that point never 
interfered with the friendship between the 
two men, probably because both of them con- 
sidered that no great principle was at issue ; 
that the questiun was one of speculative 
opinion, and nothing more. 

Besides Newman, Arnold, Keble, Pusey, 
and Blanco White (the latter an outsider), 
Whately numbered among his contempora- 
ries and acquaintances at Oxford, Davison, 
Froude, R. Wilberforce, Spencer, Hawkins, 
Lloyd, and Hamden. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that, with the exceptions above enumer- 
ated, he looked much into that gifted circle 
for the companions of his lighter hours. Al- 
ready that taste began to develop itself which 
became a master-passion in later life. He 
delighted in being looked up to, and infinitely 
preferred to the society of giants in intellect 
that of persons who were willing to make 
his views their own. Let us not, however, 


be unjust to such men as Hinds, late Bishop 
of Norwich, Dr. Fitagerald, afterwards Bishop 
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of Cork, Dr. Dickinson, Bishop of Meath 
and Dr. West. They were indeed Whately’s 
satellites, and owed to him the prefermente 
to which they attained. But looking to the 
circle in which they moved, and the princi- 
ples which they professed, their worst enemy, 
if they have one, will not deny to them the 
possession of great good sense, and at least 
a fair measure of literary and practical abil- 
ity. 
Whately removed to a vicarage in Suf- 
folk, in 1822, and shortly afterwards took ta 
himself a wife. A family came fast to add 
to his cares, and to stimulate his industry. 
It was untiring. He did little for his par- 
ish, it is true. His training as a college don 
—liberal don as he was—disqualified him 
from dealing usefully with a peasant popula- 
tion. But he studied hard and wrote much, 
on a great vari :ty of subjects. In 1822, the 
first year of his incumbency, he preached the 
Bampton Lectures, selecting for his subject a 
characteristic theme,—‘* The Use and Abuse 
of Party Feeling in matters of Religion.” 
These were followed by essays: one series in- 


tended for the edification of rustic laborers ; 


another, ‘* On the Difficulties in the Writ- 
ings of St. Paul, and in other parts of the 
New Testament.’’ The latter maintains, in 
a scholarly manner, the Arminian view of 
St. Paul’s theology, and shows, at once in- 


' geniously and distinctly, that to the writings 


of the great apostle the advocates of Calvin- 
ism have no right to appeal. ‘The work at- 
tracted considerable attention at the time, 
and was quoted against the author many 
years afterwards, with no small measure of 
acrimony, by the more violent of the ultra- 
Protestant party over whom he was called 
upon to preside when appointed to the sce 
of Dublin. 

Whately was out of his element as vicar of 
Halsworth and Chadiston. He never com- 
plained, for it was not in his nature to give 
utterance to complaints on any subject; but 
it is certain that he received with unmixed 
satisfaction, in 1826, the announcement that 
Earl Granville, then chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, had nominated him to the 
headship of St. Alban’s Hall. It was the po- 
sition which, above all others, he could have 
most desired at that time tohold. University 
life had become to him second nature, and 
he returned to it with a mind overflowing 





with plans for the correction of abuses and 
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the promotion of sound learning. Whether 
his plans were in every instance wise as well as 
practical, may be doubted. But whatever 
Whately willed, that he labored assiduously 
to bring about; and Oxford soon felt again 
that a reformer, and a very troublesome 
one, was in the midst of it. 

One special object of Whately’s abhor- 
rence and contempt was the study of logic as 
it was then conducted in the university. The 
only text-book in use was Aldridge’s—a 
queer, quaint, and ill-arranged epitome of the 
Aristotelian, or rather Socratic, system of 
syllogistic argumentation. The new princi- 
pal of St. Alban’s Hall had not been many 
months in office before his great work, ‘* The 
Elements of Logic,”” made its appearance in 
aseparate form, with a preface which told 
many truths, and did not care to tell them 
pleasantly. ‘* The Elements of Logic ”’ was 
accepted at the time, and may still be consid- 
ered to be a work of very considerable pow- 
er. It popularizes a science which had 
been so dealt with previously in England as to 
deter the keenest appetite from approaching 
it; and it had the additional merit of incit- 
ing other, and some of them better qualified, 
laborers to enter upon the same field ; but it 
met with large opposition too. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton attacked it fiercely ; and the 
Edinburgh Review itself, forgetful of past 
obligations to the author, did him as much 
mischief as possible by damning his perform- 
ance with faint praise. And looking at the 
matter from the point of view which Sir 
William Hamilton took up, there isno denying 
that the treatise lay open to many and grave 
objections. Logic, as taught in Oxford then, 
and even as Whately explained it, bears very 
little resemblance to that science which Pro- 
feesor Jardine of Glasgow, sixty years ago, 
rendered at once so popular and so useful. 
But then the question arises, whether Jar- 
dine’s system was the true system ; whether 
the groundwork for acute reasoning must be 
laid in a preliminary acquaintance with the 
constitution of the human mind, in other 


words, whether, in Scotland, we have not ac- 
,customed ourselves to run two distinct sub- 


jects into one, by blending metaphysics and 
logic together? Be this as itmay, Whately 
did in the cause of his favorite treatise, what 
he was not much in the habit of doing when 
his opinions were called in question. He 
took the reproofs of his critics in good part, 
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and went so far as to modify, in some par- 
ticulars, his views by the light which their 
reproofs afforded. 

Time passed, and the mind of Oxford, as 
well as of Great Britain in general, began to 
be agitated by questions of deeper moment 
than the value and right construction of a 
syllogiem. In the struggle of parties incident 
upon the long peace, Toryism, as Lord Liver- 
pool had modified it, lost ground, and new 
principles of foreign and domestic policy 
rose in public estimation. On the crest 
of the wave, so far as fiscal affairs were 
carried on by it, Whately rode. He was, 
without being aware of it, a disciple, in 
many respects, of Malthus and Bentham, 
He advocated Free Trade, Parliamentary Re- 
form, and a more stringent Poor-law, long 
before any of these became fashionable. His 
opinions upon church matters were, however, 
less liberal, for he believed in the reality of 
the church “ as a body apart and independent 
of the State.”’ I t was the community of sen- 
timent which on this head he created between 
Dr. Newman and himself, which for a brief 
space, knitted the two men together. But 
the union could not last. Both claimed the 
right of thinking for themselves; both were 
impatient of contradiction. Whately, as 
the senior, took the lead ; and being the best 
informed and clearest reasoner of the two, 
for awhile kept it. And so long as Newman 
was willing to receive and reflect his master’s 
views, his master gave him in return his un- 
divided love and confidence. He at once ap- 
pointed him vice-principal of the hall over 
which he himself presided. But whether this 
brought them into too close connection, or 
whether already Newman’s imagination was 
beginning to outrun the pace at which Whate- 
ly’s more sober judgment could travel, they 
grew weary of one another in ayear. Newman 
accepted, in 1827, the tutorship of Oriel, 
and he and Whately parted, never again to 
meet on their old terms of mutual confidence 
and friendship. 

In noticing the dispute between Dr. New- 
man and Mr. Kingsley, we said as much, in 
our last number, about the commencement 
of the Tractarian movement as a story now 
80 old seemed to require. We content our- 
selves, therefore, with stating here, that nei- 
ther with the movement itself, nor with the ar- 
rangements to which it led, had Whately the 
slightest sympathy. His notions of the church 
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were quite different from the notions of 
Pusey, Newman, and Keble. He put away 
from him the idea of a Christian priesthood, 
and made his views known far beyond his own 
circle, by publishing a course of sermons 
which maintained that negative doctrine. 
Now, it was of the essence of what we must 
be permitted to call Tractarianism (though 
we by no means wish to use the expression a8 
a term of reproach), that the Christian minis- 
try, canonically established and handed down 
to us, is as much a priesthood as that which 
prevailed under the old law. Circumstances 
had indeed modified the executive functions 
which devolved upon the new priesthood in 
contradistinction to the old. The one great 
sacrifice once offered on the cross having ful- 
filled, has superseded the offering up of bulls 
and of goats. But the Eucharist was thereby 
elevated to the rank of an oblation, which it 
rested with an order of men, appointed in 
unbroken succession from the apostles, exclu- 
sively to offer. Indeed, upon the acceptance 
of this truth rested the claim of the church to 
be believed in as a society not at all dependent 
on the State, though accidentally brought into 
alliance with it, and sacrificing more, for the 
sake of maintaining the alliance, than the 
alliance was worth. Observing how bitter 
Whately’s opposition to these principles was, 
it is not easy to believe that the ‘+ Letters on 
the Church, by an Episcopalian,’’ of which the 
authorship was attributed to him, really pro- 
ceeded from his pen. Yet he never disavowed 
them. 

At last came the time when, for good or 
evil, ail the old landmarks by which the Tory 
party had heretofore steered its course were 
to be removed. The death of Lord Liverpool 
operated like the breaking down of a sluice 
behind which a press of water had long accu- 
mulated; and Whately, in common with 
other members of the self-styled Liberal 
party, rejxiced in the prospect of change. 
He gave to Mr. Canning and his administra- 
tion such support as he could, believing that 
the force of circumstances must carry that 
great man far beyond the line which he pro- 
fessed himself anxious to hold. Of Lord 
Goderich he appears to have entertained no 
very high opinion; but Peel won his heart 
by the same act which separated him forever 
from his Oxford constituency, and gave the 
first and most fatal blow to the ascendency 
of Toryism. The preparations made in the 





first year of the Duke of Wellington’s admin- 
istration for the repeal of Catholic disabilities 
were not kept altogether secret from the lead- 
ers of his own party in Oxford. Peel corre- 
sponded on the subject with Lloyd, and Lloyd 
communicated in confidence with others, of 
whom some were less reticent elsewhere than 
they might have been. Hence, in 1828, the 
petition against concession. was voted and 
signed by a far greater number of masters 
and doctors than had ever before taken part in 
the politics of the university. On the other 
hand, the minority took courage, and laid 
themselves out to gather strength ; and, by 
and by the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts brought allies to them from among that re- 
spectable class which is found in universities as 
well as elsewhere,—waverers who, having no 
opinions of their own, are ready, as often ascri- 
ses arrive, to sail before the wind, in whatever 
direction it may seem to blow. But we need 
not pursue this subject farther. In 1829 the 
Catholic Religion Bill passed ; in 1830 George 
IV. died ; in 1831 Lord Grey came into office ; 
and in 1832, amid the fury of the Reform Bill, 
the great Tory party was swept aside fora 
season. 

Meanwhile Whately was winning his way 
in spite of a rough, and at times a rude, ex- 
terior, into that sort of favor which makes a 
man be followed and courted, even by those 
who personally dislike him. He was received 
asa guest at Holland House, and gave back 
to the lady of the mansion, in the shape of 
sharp repartee, as much as he got. He be- 
came popular as a university preacher, in spite 
of a manner in the pulpit s0 grotesque as to 
be provocative not unfrequently of mere 
laughter. Whether he was aware of what 
he was doing when he threw his leg over the 
side of the tribune, and rocked to and fro like 
a mandarin, may be doubted. He himself 
has told us that he was not. ‘+ All disregard 
of self,’* he says, speaking of his manner, ‘‘ is 
so amiable, that unconsciousness seems to be 
almosta virtue. In the pulpit it is quite ; an 
ambassador from heaven has no right to be 
thinking of himself, or trying to be a fine man. 
[If this virtue were practised by our clergy in 
singleness of heart, how much increased would 
be the effect produced !] When a friend, there- 
fore, asked me whether I did not feel nervous 
about preaching, I replied that J dared not ; for 
nervousness implies thoughts about your own 
appearance, when you ought to be thinking 
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only of your hearers.”” Be this as it may, 
the effect upon the congregations which he 
addressed, and not least upon that which 
crowded to hear him in St. Mary ’s Church, 
was often distressing. Thoughtful men look- 
ed at him with a feeling not far removed from 
shame ; the more frivolous laughed aloud ; 
yet both classes rarely failed to go away sat- 
isfied that great truths or clever sophisms had 
been spoken in their hearing. 

We have alluded to the interruption of 
Whately’s intimacy with Newman, and to 
eome of the causes of it. The first serious 
breach between them took place in 1829 ; 
when Newman, who, in convocation, had al- 
ways voted in the minority on the Catholic 
question, turned round upon Peel, after the 
question was carried. Referring to this 
matter, Newman thus expresses himself: | 
“Whately was considerably annoyed at 
me, and he took a humorous revenge, of 
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But Whately was by this time in full favor 
with the Whigs. Even Lord Grey, seldom 
as he troubled himself to look beyond the 
family-circle for men of merit, had his atten- 
tion drawn to the principal of St. Alban’s Hall. 
Whately, to his great astonishment, received 
one morning a letter, announcing that the 
prime minister had ‘“ satisfied himself that 
he should best accomplish the object which 
His Majesty had in view, by proposing that he 
(Whately) should fill the vacant office of 
Archbishop of Dublin.’ We believe that 
Lord Brougham, in reply to some questions 
put to him by Mr. Fitzpatrick, insinuates, 
without going quite so far as to affirm, that 
he was the medium through which Dr. 
Whately’s merits became known to the First 


| Lord of the Treasury. Now we beg to assure 


Lord Brougham, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and all 
whom the matter may concern, that this is 
neither more nor less than one of his lordship’s 











which he had given me due notice beforehand. | habitual flourishes. His lordship had noth- 
As a head of a house, he had duties of hospi- | ing whatever to say to Dr. Whately’s eleva- 
tality to men of all parties; he asked a set | tion. That was brought about, as we stated 
of the least intellectual men in Oxford to din- | some time ago, through the accidental inter- 
ner, and men most fond of port ; he made me | ference of Mr. Senior. That Lord Brougham, 
one of the party ; placed me between Provost | like other leaders of his party, accepted the 
This and Principal That, and then asked me/arrangement as a wise one, is probable 


if 1 was proud of my friends. However, he} enough. Whigs, to do them justice, stand 





had a serious meaning in his act; he saw 
more clearly than [ could do that I was sepa- 
rating from his own friends for good and 
all.’’ 

In 1830 Whately consented to be placed in 
nomination for the Professorship of Political 
Economy, then of recent erection in the uni- 
versity. He accepted the appointment on 
two grounds,—first, because he was anxious 
to break down the prejudice which then pre- 
vailed in Oxford against the study ; and next, 
because he had given a great deal of attention 
to the subject, and was not only conversant 
with it, but fond of it. Weshould be unjust 
to Whately’s memory, were we not to add 
that, to some extent at least, he accomplished 
his object. Able man as he was, Mr. Nassau 
Senior, the first professor, could with diff- 
culty collect a small class, and did little with 
it. Whately’s reputation drew a larger au- 
dience about him; and the line which he took 
at starting, as it met the objections which 
were usually brought against the science, so, 
without doubt, it would have insured a large 
measure of success, had circumstances per- 
mitted him to go through with it to the end. 





'stoutly by one another; and Whiggery has 
been a faithful source of advancement in the 
church ever since Lord Grey’s reign. But be- 
yond this, we have the best reason for saying 
| that Lord Brougham was in no wise connected 
| with an arrangement, concerning which he 
was, perhaps, the very last member of the 
Cabinet to whom Earl Grey would have ap- 
plied for advice. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick describes, with his usual 
ignorance, the effect which was produced in 
Oxford when the fact of Dr. Whately’s ele- 
vation got abroad. ‘‘ Her high wranglers,”’ 
it appears, ‘‘ were struck dumb at the 
| news; ”’ also, ‘* that had the dome of St. Al- 
ban’s Hall been transferred to the summit of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, greater con- 
sternation could not have prevailed.”’ There 
happen to be no wranglers in Oxford, the 
term being exclusively a Cambridge one; 
and St. Alban’s Hall is not a large room sur- 
mounted by a dome, but a hostel or college, 
like other halls not endowed with fellowships. 
What Mr. Fitzpatrick means, we presume, 
to say is, however, correct enough. Not only 
at Oxford, but everywhere else beyond the 
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little circle which included Whately and Ar- 
nold, churchmen of every shade of opinion 
heard of the appointment with surprise and 
alarm. They knew that Whately was an able 
man ; and nota few believed him to be sound 
in the faith. His republication of Arch- 
bishop King’s great work had indeed given 
offence to the Evangelical or Calvinistic party ; 
and among the more eager politicians on the 
other side, advantage was taken of his liberal 
Opinions on the nature of the Christian Sab. 
bath to charge him with laxity of principle. 
But this latter was as much a mistake as the 
indignation of the Evangelicals was misplaced. 
Whately’s orthodoxy was sufficiently settled 
to qualify him for the episcopal throne in 
Dublin or anywhere else. It was the laxity 
of his views in regard to the church’s rights 
considered as part and parcel of the constitu- 
tion—his ultra-Liberalism of action and of 
speech on all questions of polity and order— 
which alarmed, and justly alarmed, sound 
churchmen, in regard to his fitness for the 
administration of that particular see to which 
the minister had raised him. That these 
fears proved in their result to have been exag- 
gerated, furnishes no just reason for speak- 
ing of them now as irrational. Manya mad- 
man is sufficiently sane to be trusted with a 
lighted match beside a haystack; but we 
should hardly pronounce him either a fool or 
a coward who, seeing a madman with a light- 
ed match in his hand near a stack belonging 
to himself, should be a little nervous as to the 
probable consequences. 

Dr. Whately entered upon the duties of 
his new office at a period of extraordinary 
excitement and difficulty in Ireland. The 
Orange, or extreme Protestant party, though 
defeated, was not subdued. The Romanists, 
rejoicing in their recent success in the meas- 
ure of emancipation, were gathering breath 
for another and a more decisive struggle. 
Whately was received by the former with un- 
disguised hostility ; by the latter, with af- 
fected respect and real suspicion. His man- 
ner and address perplexed both. Instead of 
trying to conciliate, he bantered and quizzed 
the Protestants. The Roman Catholics he 
puzzled exceedingly by the oddity with which 
he handled their most cherished fantasies. 
On the whole, however, he got on better with 
the members of every other religious persua- 
sion than with his own. Between him and the 
Romish Archbishop Murray, in particular, a 
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cordial intimacysprung up. A genial, gentle, 
and, for his class, a liberal man, Dr. Murra 

bowed to the influence of a mind stronger than 
hisown. He first satisfied himself that the 
new archbishop was such as he. professed to 
be, and then gave him his entire confidence ; 
and when Whately set himself to carry into 
effect for the government a plan of mixed ed- 
ucation, Murray, after a little hesitation, 
worked cordially with him. This circum- 
stance, in which the Protestant clergy, had 
they been wise, would have rejoiced, deepen- 
ed their personal dislike to their diocesan, 
and increased their suspicions. They were 
too much blinded by prejudice to perceive 
that whatever lets in light upon minds dark- 
ened by ignorance has a tendency to create in 
these minds distrust of those who had pre- 
viously kept them ignorant. When Whately 
arrived in Dublin, the great body of Irish 
peasantry believed without hesitation what- 
ever the priests chose to tell them. One re- 
sult of the national system of education has 
been to deliver them from the fear of being 
turned into rats or dogs or cats by the curse 
of an offended ecclesiastic. But the Protes- 

tants of Lrelarg| could not bring themselves to 
regard the subject from this point of view; 
and almost to a man refused to codperate in 
perhaps the wisest scheme which the Whigs, 
during their thirty years’ tenure of office, 
have originated.* And the consequence has 
been, that the Roman Catholics, adopting an 
Opposite course, worked the machine as it 
was handed to them, so long as their own 
purpose seemed to be served by it ; and, hav- 
ing established over the public mind an influ- 
ence which ought of right to have fallen to 
the church, are now in a condition to force, 
on changes of which the effects will surcly be 
seen by and by. 

Because of his zeal in favor of mixed edu- 
cation, not less than on account of his anti- 
Calvinistic and anti-Sabbatarian views in 
theology, Whately began, and almost to the 
end continued, his career in Dublin, an object 
of. distrust and dislike to the great body of 
his clergy. He would have willingly remov- 
ed both feelings, had it been possible to do 80; 
indeed, he strove for a while, as well by pub- 
lic addresses as in the intercourse of private 
life, to convince these gentlemen that there 


*The scheme is Lord Derby’s scheme. The real 
Comneging Whigs can lay no claim to the merit 
of it. 
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can be real religion where there is no bitter- 
ness,—a steady maintenance of the true faith 
without angry disputations. But partly be- 
cause such opinions ran counter to long- 
cherished prejudices,—partly because in this, 
as in other respects, Whately’s manners re- 
pelled even where he desired to conciliate,— 
his efforts to allay angry feelings resulted in 
rendering them more bitter. Hence the 
discipline which in some measuré he succeed- 
ed in establishing was one built up, not upon 
love, but upon terror. He kept a tolerably 
tight hand upon curates, whom he could 
silence by withdrawing from them their 
licenses ; and warned off irregular preachers 
when threatening to invade the diocese. But 
the incumbents of parishes, secure in their 
freeholds, set his remonstrances at defiance, 
and followed their own line as far as the 
ecclesiastical law— ill-defined everywhere, 
but in Ireland scarcely recognized at all— 
would allow. 

Another great objection to Whately was, 
that he set his face against Protestant mis- 
sions to Roman Catholics, and placed no con- 
fidence whatever in the reality of conversions 
effected by their means. In this respect his 
policy differed altogether from that of his 
predecessor, the learned author of perhaps the 
ablest book which has ever been written on the 
subject of the atonement. But it does not 
therefore follow, as Mr. Fitzpatrick would 
have us believe, that Archbishop Magee’s 
policy was in his day a false policy. Probably 
there are not two opinions now, among 
thoughtful men anywhere, that avowed efforts 
at proselytizing from one form of Christianity 
to another produce a great deal more of evil 
than of good. 1t was not so, however, thirty 
years ago ; and an Archbishop of Dublin, even 
ifhe distrusted the system which he found in 
operation, would have taken care, had he been 
conversant with more than college life, not to 
‘oppose it too abruptly. But here lay one 
source of Whately’s weakness, if we may 
use the expression, when speaking of a man 
whose strength of will was indomitable. He 
knew nothing of human nature, except as it 
is seen in the halls and colleges of Oxford, 
and was therefore incapable of concealing, 
far less of compromising, his own opinions 
on any subject. Hence the abruptness with 


which, in this and other ways, he denounced 
practices dear to the very hearts of the whole 
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body of the clergy, and of which abruptness 
the effect could hardly be other than to widen 
the gulf which already lay between them. 

The consequence of all this was, that 
Whately was thrown, in Dublin, even more 
than he had been in Oxford, upon a small 
circle of somewhat sycophantish admirers for 
habitual intimacy and association. Not that 
he ever became a niggard in his hospitalities 
or held back from partaking in the hospitali- 
ties of others. At the castle and in Phoenix 
Park he was, on the contrary, a frequent 
guest ; and lord mayor’s dinners and other 
public feasts, were, on all necessary occa- 
sions, enlivened by his presence. His enter- 
tainments in the palace, likewise, were fre- 
quentand liberal ; but he never interchanged 
ideas, in the proper sense of that expression, 
out of his own sphere. He became, again, the 
object of idolatry to a clique, and had all his 
old habits of dogmatism strengthened and 
confirmed. 

If Whatcly’s difficulties were great, look- 
ing to his position as one of the heads of the 
church in Ireland, they were still greater 
when he entered, as his position compelled 
him to do, into the arena of politics. His 
incumbency was distinguished by the rise, 
progress, and issue of all the most important 
questions which followed the passing of the 
Reform Bili. He witnessed the great struggle 
about tithes ; the triumph and decline of the 
Repeal agitation ; the efforts of the Romish 
party to get poseession of Trinity College ; 
and the endeavor of Sir Robert Peel to make 
some amends to them on their failure, by the 
establishment of colleges, which they con- 
temptuously rejected. It is due to the mem- 
ory of the late archbishop to say, that the 
part which he played on all these occasions 
was honest and straightforward. Llis evidence 
before the Tithe Committee was creditable to 
his judgment. He recommended the course 
which the government eventually adopted, 
and which was, perhaps, the best for the 
church which, under existing circumstances, 
could be followed. Amid the fury of the 
Repeal agitation, he maintained a dignified 
reserve ; and though he appears, in reality, 
to have anticipated that in order to avert 
that misfortune the Protestant Church ‘in Ire- 
land must be sacrificed, he never, by word 
spoken or written, professed to treat this con- 
summation as reasonable or imminent. Oace, 
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and only once, it is recorded of him that he 
was surprised into exclaiming, ‘‘I shall be 
the last Protestant Archbishop of Dublin.”’ 

The mind to which so many subjects of 
grave importance were daily presented, found 
room, while paying to them due attention, 
to deal with almost every trifle that floated 
on the surface of society. Dr. Whately was 
a believer in Mesmerism, clairvoyance, and 
spirit-rapping. His predilection for politica} 
economy as a branch of polite education, 
never waned ; and he succeeded, though not 
without considerable difficulty and opposition, 
in founding a chair in the University of Dub- 
lin. His success in this as in other under- 
takings was certainly not owing to diplomatic 
fencing. Whately could never condescend 
to wheedle or coax men to his way of think- 
ing. The point at which he was aiming he 
approached by the shortest and most direct 
road, and woe to the luckless individuals 
who endeavored to avert his onward progress. 
They were pushed aside by ridicule or down- 
right bullying. There could be no more 
striking proof of this than was presented by 
his manner of dealing with the Protestant 
clergy on the one hand and the Romish 
priesthood on the other, on the question as to 
whether or not, and in what form, the great 
truths of Christianity should be taught in 
the national schools. The Protestants be- 
gan by requiring that the Bible should be 
used as a class book, the Bible being, of course, 
according to their meaning, our English au- 
thorized version. The Romanists objected, 
but were willing to make use of the Douay 
version, provided the explanatory notes were 
likewise read. A third party, despairing of 
any other escape from the difficulty, suggest- 
ed that there should be no religious instruc- 
tion whatever. Whately having set these 
gentlemen down by pronouncing their scheme 
to be impracticable, proceeded to coquet 
with the other two parties, and proposed, 
half in joke, that both versions, the author- 
ized and the Douay, should be used. He 
did not expect nor desire to succeed ; but he 
did succeed in introducing those scriptural ex- 
tracts with which all who have seen the Irish 
school series must be familiar. It was a 
clumsy expedient, we must admit, having 
only this to recommend it, that the master 
could hardly explain the meaning of each 
sentence asit was read, without referring, 
more or less fully, to the existence and power 
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of God, and to the operations of Providence, 
But a great principle seemed to Whately to 
be established by it; and in this, as in other 
respects, he was more intent upon establish- 
ing what he called great principles than upon 
settling the details by which important prac- 
tical results might be brought about. So 
also he overcame, by sheer strength of will 
the opposition of the authorities, and estab- 
lished in Trinity College a Professorship of 
Political Economy. He seems to have been 
more proud of that achievement than of al- 
most any other of his successes—and they 
were numerous—in Dublin. He often re- 
ferred to it, on public as well as on private 
occasions,—and not always, it must be admit- 
ted, in the best possible taste. 

The man who effected all this, who revolu- 
tionized the system of popular education in 
Ireland—who suggested, and mainly contrib- 
uted to carry into effect, a great plan of 
church reform—who snubbed his own clergy 
because of their over-zeal in the cause of Prot- 
estantism, and conciliated the more moderate 
of the Roman Catholics, even while he ridi- 
culed their favorite dogmata—was one of the 
greatest jokers of his day, the most uncouth 
creature that ever mixed in polished society, 
and in many respects the strangest mixture of 
scepticism and credulity. He ridiculed the 
reputed miracles of Prince Alexander of Ho- 
henlohe, yet gave implicit credit to the im- 
postures of spirit-rappers and table-turners. 
He was glad when, without profanity, won- 
drous works of a higher order could be ac- 
counted for by reference to natural causes; 
yet he professed unqualified faith in the mys- 
teries of clairvoyance. Of hig riddles, con- 
nundrums, and puns there was no end. 

Whately’s oddities of manner would scarce- 
ly be believed, but that the testimony which 
vouches for them is irresistible. His favor- 
ite attitude when attending a meeting of the 
Trish Privy Council was in front of the fire, 
if the season happened to be winter, with 
his coat-tails held up; if in summer, upona 
chair, which he balanced on its hind-legs, 
with his own legs thrown over the back of 
another chair. It was in reference to the 
former practice, and of the habits of another 
member, who in cold weather would occasion- 
ally wear his hat, that a wag observed, ‘* The 
prelate in council uncovers what ought to be 
hid, and the peer hides what ought to be un- 





covered.’’ He was quite as little ceremonious 
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jn the castle drawing-room. He, has been 
known, while waiting there, one of a large 
party, till dinner should be announced, to take 
a pair of scissors out of a case which he car- 
ried in his pocket, and pare his nails. In the 
same place, and under similar circumstances, 
he has been seen to throw himself into an 
easy-chair, and, drawing another near him, 
to swing one of his legs over the back of it. 
He was a greater smoker than Dr. Parr, 
and might often be seen by passers leaning 
against the pillar of his own door in Stephen’s 
Green with a long clay pipe in his mouth. 
His powers of conversation were extraordi- 
nary. There was scarcely a subject on which 
he could not declaim with more or less cor- 
rectness, a8 the following anecdote will show : 
It happened on a certain occasion that some 
clever young men belonging to the garrison, 
who admired the archbishop extremely, yet 
wished to lay a trap for him, agreed among 
themselves to get possession of the table-talk 
at a dinner which was to come off shortly, 
and to divert it into the subject of fencing. 
They assumed that the archbishop could not 
possibly be as much at home on that matter 
as themselves, and counted either on his being 
entirely thrown out,—a circumstance which 
would be amusing because of its rarity,—or, 
what would be equally ludicrous, on his fall- 
ing into some palpable mistake in the en- 
deavor to keep up an established reputation. 
Fencing accordingly supplanted, amid a brill- 
iant circle, all other topics; and the arch- 
bishop, interrupted in the midst of a discus- 
sion on language, held his peace. By and by, 
however, to the great amusement of all pres- 
ent, he interrupted the officer who was lay- 
ing down the law, and, quoting one author- 
ity after another, pronounced the theory of 
the speaker tobe a mistaken one. A friend- 
ly argument ensued as a matter of course, 
which the archbishop brought to a close by 
jumping up from his chair, seizing the poker, 
and showing how the particular thrust which 
had been the subject of discussion could best 
be parried and a counter-thrust delivered. 
Amid a general roar of laughter, the officer 
confessed that the archbishop was right, and 
the archbishop enjoyed his triumph as keen- 
lyand undisguisedly asif he had been de- 
clared victor in some important strife of dia- 
lectics. 
Dr. Whately not only affected no state as 
Archbishop of Dublin, but went so far in an 


opposite direction as to lay himself open to 
the charge of affecting simplicity. His equi- 
pages were of the plainest kind, and his man- 
ner of living simple and unostentatious. He 
even threatened to put, and was not without 
difficulty restrained from putting, a coat of 
whitewash over the gilded cornices which or- 
namented the ceiling in the archiepiscopal 
palace. At the same time, his hospitalities 
were on a scale of great liberality, and his 
wines both varied and excellent. He was an 
admirable host, full of wit and fun, and in- 
tolerant of a practice not uncommon among 
Irish Protestants, of mixing up what is called 
religious conversation, in not very seemly 
confusion with lighter matters. A prelate 
of the Evangelical school happened one day 
tu be among the guests, and, persevering in 
this course longer than Whately’s patience 
could endure, was at last interrupted by the 
archbishop, who asked him abruptly if he 
knew how the best pickled cabbage was made. 
The bishop answering in the negative, 
Whately seized his opportunity, ran off into 
a sort of treatise on the culture and uses of 
the vegetable, and put an effectual stop te the 
annoyance. 

With few men did prejudice go farther 
than with Whately. His likings and dislik- 
ings were both in the extreme. Among 
other persons who were so unfortunate as to 
fall under the latter category, was the Right 
Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, the able and 
indefatigable Resident Commissioner at the 
central or model school in Dublin. Mr. Mac- 
donnell was one of the majority who, under 
circumstances to which we shall presently 
refer, voted for the exclusion from among the 
text-books of the Irish National Schools of 
Archbishop Whately’s Scripture Lessons, as 
well as his treatise on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. It was an offence which Whately 
could never forgive, and he took the following 
comically childish method of showing his 
anger. As often as he had occasion to write 
to Mr. Macdonnell, he forgot his Christian 
name, and instead of addressing the letter to 
The Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, he 
wrote upon the envelore * - Macdonnell, 

” 

Another individual offended him by a dis- 
play of considerable self-conceit. ‘Sir,’ 
said the archbishop to him one day, ‘ you 
are one of the first men of the age.”” “ Oh, 








my lord,’’ replied the professor, looking un- 
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utterable things, ‘* you do me too much hon- 
or.”’ ‘* Not at all,’’ replied Whately; ‘* you 
were born, I believe, in 1801.”’ 

Whately’s charities were unbounded. He 
gave away, during the famine year, not less 
than £8,000 ; and his outlay on acts of benev- 
olence, in the course of the thirty-two years of 
his incumbency, did not fall short of £50,- 
000. He was quite as much hand-and-glove, 
likewise, quite as familiar and as amusing, 
with the peasantry who worked for him, or 
with whom he came in contact, as with their 
betters. Soon after his first arrival at his 
country-house of Still-Organ, the hay was 
ripe, anda number of men were called in to 
mow and make it. They were resting for a 
moment to refresh themselves on the food 
which the archbishop supplied, when W hate- 
ly found them. ‘ Are you good runners? ”* 
he said. ‘Yes, your honor,’’ replied sev- 
eral ; ‘* we ran agin’ the east wind yesterday, 
and bate it.” ‘* Well, now, I'll give this half- 
crown to the man that first touches that 
tree.’’ The tree grew at the other end of 
the field, and the field was a wide one. Up 
sprung all the mowers, and the archbishop, 
standing behind, gave the word, ‘* Once, 
twice, thrice, and away ! ’’ Away they went, 
and the furémost were nearing the tree, when 
rapid steps were heard behind them, and a 
pair of long legs swept by them all. It was 
the archbishop himself, who, touching the 
tree, turned round, and laughed immoder- 
ately,—an exercise in which, after a moment 
given to blank astonishment, the whole field 
joined ; and he put the half-crown back into 
his own pocket. 

For thirty years and more, Richard Whate- 
ly led the sort of life, of which, in the pre- 
ceding pages, we have endeavored to present 
an epitome. He was an indefatigable re- 
former of abuses all the while in his own 
way; in his own way a most conscientious 
head of an archdiocese; a severe student ; 
a voluminous writer; no orator, certainly, 
either in the House of Lords or in the pulpit, 
but in both situations a propounder of good 
and wise things ; in politics a Liberal, with- 
out being a Whig; and in religion honest 
and sound, yet intolerant of fanaticism. His 
contempt for outward show, especially in 
matters ecclesiastic, carried him at times too 
far. For example, it became his duty, as 
bishop of the diocese, to consecrate a fine 
church which, about sixteen years ago, the 





government built for the use of the troops in 
the Royal Barracks. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge then commanded the 
garrison, and in order to make this ceremony 
as imposing as possible, the troops were pa- 
raded, and the church was crammed with sol- 
diers. At the gate leading into the enclosure 
within which the church stood, His Royal 
Highness waited with the principal staff 
officers and clergy to receive the archbishop. 
By and by, about half an hour after the ap- 
pointed time, the archbishop’s carriage drove 
up; but, instead of arriving in his robes, 
the archbishop descended from it wrapped 
up in a greatcoat, and, without stopping to 
salute any of those who stood to do him hon- 
or, passed into the vestry. There was an- 
other pause; all present expecting that, 
having robed, he would come forth and pro- 
ceed with the consecration. Nothing of the 
sort. He caused the necessary entrics to be 
made in the registry books, which were laid 
on the table before him, signed them, and, 
turning to the senior chaplain, said, ‘* Now 
your church is made a church according to 
law; you may dismiss the congregation.” 
And the congregation, being detained only 
till the archbishop departed as he had come, 
was dismissed, partly amused, partly offend- 
ed, with the whole proceeding. 

As long as Archbishop Murray lived, 
Whately’s influence in the Commission of 
National Education was, or seemed to be, sue 
preme. He named those books which were 
to be used as class-books, and wrote several 
of them. He gave a tone to the regulations 
upon which the system was to be worked. 
His leaning, if he had any, was in favor of 
the prejudices of the Roman Catholics, which 
he guarded against attack down to the mi- 
nutest point. The consequence was that, of 
open opposition, the weightiest amount came 
for a while from the Protestant clergy. Had 
they but thrown themselves heart and soul 
into the movement, they might have guided 
its course to this day. They not only held 
aloof, however, but openly denounced the 
whole scheme as deliberately intended for the 
overthrow of Protestantism and the establish- 
mentof popery in Ireland. On the other hand, 
the acquiescence of the great body of the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastics was, as the result 
has shown, hollow throughout. Partly out 
of deference to the wishes of Archbishop Mur- 
ray, partly with the deeper design of making 
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themselves masters of the situation, they ac- 
cepted for twenty years the boon which the 
government gave them, subject to an occa- 
sional growl of remonstrance from Archbishop 
Cullen. At last Dr. Murray died, and Dr. 
Cullen becoming Romish archbishop in his 
room, matters underwent a change. First a 
book of sacred poetry, which Whately had 
arranged, and in part compiled, was objected 
to. With miraculous unanimity, all the Ro- 
man Catholic children in all the schools of 
Ireland suddenly discovered that its teach- 
ing impugned the faith. Next it was found 
out, that to place a volume of evidences of 
the truth of Christianity in the hands of 
young people, was to suggest doubts which 
otherwise might never have occurred to them. 
And, finally, the board determined on disus- 
ing for the future Whately’s favorite trea- 
tise, his Lessons from the Bible. The arep- 
bishop’s indignation knew no bounds. He 
remonstrated and protested in every quarter 
where the faintest hope of being attended to 
presented itself; and at last, finding his ef- 
forts vain, withdrew from the board. No 
heavier blow ever fell upon an enthusiast in 
the cause of good. The object for which he 
had labored during all the years of his pri- 
macy was defeated ; and Whately became, as 
enthusiasts are apt to do when their favorite 
schemes go wrong, soured and despondent, 
His abandonment of the. board, and the 
openness with which he denounced its pro- 
ceedings, effected a sort of reconciliation be- 
tween him and his clergy. And the setting 
up by some members of his family of a sort 
of orphanage, in which the children of Ro- 
man Catholics were received, and trained to 
become Protestants, led some of the more 
zealous of the body to speak of him as a con- 
verted man. It wasagreat mistake. Whate- 
ly continued to the last what he had been 
since his arrival in Dublin,—an honest be- 
liever in the impolicy, not to say the iniquity, 
,0f interfering with the religious convictions 
of any class of Christians. And his objection 
to the board, and to the system of educa- 
tion which it promoted, lay entirely in this : 
that both had departed from the principle on 
which they were originally established. It 
may be, it probably is, true enough that 
wounded self-conceit gave pungency to this 
objection. Whately loved his own works, 
because they were portions of himself, and 
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the rejection of any of them from the list of 
recognized text-books was an outrage which 
he could not bear patiently. But he was 
too keen-sighted not to see that his books 
were thrown aside, because whatever religious 
instruction they conveyed was not Romish 
instruction; and that the next demand of 
the body which had achieved this preliminary 
triumph, would be, either that to the priests 
exclusively the religious instruction of the 
children attending the national schools should 
he committed, or else that the system in Ire- 
land should be assimiiated to that in Eng- 
land, and separate grants of public money 
made to each of the great religious bodies 
into which the population of Ireland is di- 
vided. 

The last years of Whately’s life were a 
good deal overcast by the mortification inci- 
dent to the breakdown of bis favorite schemes, 
and by failing health. He began likewise to 
feel more acutely than he once did the attacks 
which his.enemies made upon him. During 
the prevalence of the cholera he had delivered 
a charge to his clergy, which went farther 
than to defend them from the charge brought 
against them by the Romanists of neglecting 
their sick parishioners through fear of infec- 
tion. Dr. Whately, neither assenting to the 
statement nor denying it, labored to prove 
that all comparisons between the responsibil- 
ities of Protestant clergymen and Romish 
priests in such a case must fail. The Roman 
Catholic layman is taught to believe that, 
however sinful his life may have been, the 
reception of the last sacraments of the church, 
in the hour of death, will pass his soul into 
paradise. ‘Ihe Protestant is taught, whether 
he believe it or not, that there is no virtue 
in any sacrament to cleanse the guilty soul 
which is passing, unrepentant, into the pres- 
ence of its Maker. What, therefore, is a 
stern duty for the priest, is not a duty for 
the clergyman,—at the risk of catching the 
disease himself, and, it may be, conveying it 
to his wife and children. Whately was 
right in logic, but wrong in morals; nor did 
we ever hear that his charge had any effect 
in keeping the more earnest of the clergy 
away from visiting and offering such consola- 
tion as they could to the dying members of 
their flocks. But Dr. Doyle and Dr. Cullen 
did not fail to make the most of the arch- 
bishop’s indiscretion ; and now that he was 
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separated from them in the great work of 
educating the people, they took every oppor- 
tunity of throwing it in his teeth. 

At last the strength of his naturally strong 
constitution began to fail. For thirty years 
he had abjured the use of medicine, and when 
gangrene of the leg showed itself, he refused 
to call in the assistance of the faculty. His 
remedy for every incipient illness had been 
abstinence and exercise ; and so long as the 
frame retained its vigor, these served his 
purpose. But the old man could not throw 
off his coat as the young man used to do, 
and cleave or saw wood till he got into a vio- 
lent perspiration. Even abstinence failed to 
_ be effective ; and partial paralysis came on. 
Not even paralysis, however, could damp the 
archbishop’s energies. The mind was as 
vigorous as ever; and he compelled the fee- 
ble body to do the mind’s bidding still. He 
went ebout confirming and delivering ad- 
dresses to his clergy and his people, after 
sheer debility constrained him over and over 
again to sit down and rest more than once 
during the progress of what he was about. 
But not even his strong will could hold at 
bay the encmy which was advancing on him. 
In March, 1863, his leg grew alarmingly 
worse. Ile refused to be treated for it, or 
even to give it rest. The disease gained 
ground, as might be expected, and he became 
unable to quit his bed. His bodily suffer- 
ings were very great, yet he never uttered a 
complaint. On the 14th of September, when 
his dissolution was momentarily expected, he 
received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
surrounded by his family ; and he continued 
to live, with his mental faculties perfect, up 
to Monday, the 7th of October. One of his 
last speeches might alone suffice to vindicate 
his memory from the silly charges which 
were, by the Evangelical clergy, brought 
against him in the vigor of his days. ‘It isa 
great mercy,’’ said the Rev. T. Nelgan, whosat 
beside him,—‘* it is a great mercy, my lord, 
that, though your body be weak, your intellect 
is vigorous still.” ‘ Don’t talk to me any 
more,’ was the reply, ‘‘about intellect ; 
there is nothing now for me except Christ.’ 

The readers of this article can scarcely de- 
sire that we should carry it beyond the point 
at which we have now arrived, by presenting 
them with a detailed analysis of the charac- 
ter, moral and intellectual, of the remarkable 
man whose career we have been following. 


Enough has been stated to show that Whately 
was no common man. His intellect was 
large, his understanding untiring, his preju- 
dices strong, his inconsistencies very striking. 
Never stooping to flatter others, he dearly 
loved flattery himself, which could scarcely 
be offered to him too broadly or too lavishly. 
A keen political economist, he was yet gen- 
erous to those who stood in need. Often 
saying rude and harsh things, his heart was 
as kind as that ofa woman. The greatest 
joker and punster of his day next to Sydney 
Smith, his natural disposition was tinged 
with melancholy. THe relished the society 
of clever women, yet professed to hold wo. 
men’s judgments cheap. ‘‘ They never rea- 
son,’’ he used to say, “or if they do, they 
either draw correct inferences from wrong 
premises, or wrong inferences from correct 
premises ; and they always poke the fire from 
the top.”” Of his literary labors it may suf. 
fice to say that they were as extensive as 
they were varied. Essays on all subjects, — 
in religion, from ** The Kingdom of Christ” 
to * The Origin of the Pagan Superstitions,” 
—sermons, lectures, charges, school-books, 
tales, Jramas, imaginary voyages, followed 
one another in rapid succession. The * Ele- 
ments of Logic and of Rhetoric ”’ went through 
many editions. His ** Introductory Lectures 
on Political Economy ’’ were four times re- 
printed. He edited Bacon's ++ Essays,”’ Pa- 
ley’s ‘* Moral Philosophy,’’ Paley’s ‘“ Evi- 
dences,”” annotating each. No subject, in 
fact, appeared above, none beneath, his at- 
tention. He prepared the lines which head 
the copy-books gencrally used in the Irish 
schools. His book of English synonyms is 
still extensively read ; his ‘* Thoughts on the 
Sabbath ” still afford ground for discussion 
and disputation. But more remains to be 
said. He never wrote a line which, though 
many might differ from its teaching, any 
one could with justice say that it was either 
childish or unreasonable. If Whately may 
not be classed among the profoundest think- 
ers of his day, it is past dispute that his 
mind never lay fallow. He was always 
busy, and never, in his efforts, aimed at ends 
which were mean or selfish. He was reli- 
gious without affectation, honest and sincere, 
a philosopher and a buffoon, a Christian mor- 
alist and a merry-Andrew. Peace to his 
ashes! He deserved a better biographer 





than William John Fitzpatrick, J. P. 
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PART XIII.—-CHAPTER XLV. 


A SHOCK FOR TONY. 

Ir Tony Butler took no note of time as he 
sat at breakfast with Sir Joseph, he was only 
sharing the fortune of every man who ever 
found himself in that companionship. From 
one end of Europe to the other, his equal 
could not be found. It was not alone that he 
had stores of conversation for the highest 
capacities and the most cultivated minds, but 
he possessed that thorough knowledge of life 
80 interesting to men of the world, and with 
it that insight into character which is so often 
the key to the mystery of state-craft; and 
with all these he had a geniality and a win- 
ning grace of look, voice, and demeanor that 
sent one from his presence with the thought 
that, if the world could but compass a few 


. more like him, one would not change the 


planet for the brightest in the firmament. 
Breakfast over, they smoked ; then they had 
a game at billiards; after that they strolled 
into the garden, and had some pistol-firing. 
Here Tony acquitted himself creditably, and 
rose in his host’s esteem; for the minister 
liked a man who could do anything—no 
matter what—very well. Tony, too, gained 
onhim. His own fine joyous nature under- 
stood at once the high-hearted spirit of a 
young fellow who had no affectations about 
him, thoroughly at his case without presump- 
tion, and yet, through that gentleman ele- 
ment so strong in him, never transgressing 
the limits of a freedom so handsomely ac- 
corded him. 

While the hours rolled over thus delight- 
fully, a messenger returned to say that he had 
been at each of the great hotels, but could 
find no trace of Colonel Chamberlayne nor 
of the missing bags. 

** Send Moorcap,”* said the minister. 

Moorcap was away two hours, and came 
back with the same story. 

“T suspect how itis,’’ said Tony. ‘* Cham- 
berlayne has been obliged to start suddenly, 
and has carried off my bags with his own ; 
but when he discovers his mistake, he'll drop 
them at Naples.” 

Sir Joseph smiled,—perhaps he did not 
think the explanation very satisfactory ; and 
perhaps—who knows ?—but he thought that 
the loss of a despatch-bag was not amongst 
the heaviest of human calamities. ‘ At all 
events,” he said, ‘* we'll give you an early 
dinner, Butler, and you can start by the late 








train for Genoa, and catch the morning steam- 
er to Naples.’ 

Tony asked no better; and I am afraid to 
have to confess that he engaged at a game of 
‘* pool ’* with all the zest of one who carried 
no weighty care on his breast. 

When the time for leave-taking came, Sir 
Joseph shook his hand with cordial warmth, 
telling him to be sure to dine with him as he 
came through Turin. ‘* Hang up your hat 
here, Butler; and if I should be from home, 
tell them that you are coming to dinner.” 

Very simple words these. They cost little 
to him who spoke them, but what a joy and 
happiness to poor Tony! Oh, ye gentlemen 
of high place and station, if you but knew 
how your slightest words of kindness—your 
two or three syllables of encouragement— 
give warmth and glow and vigor to many a 
poor wayfarer on life’s high-road, imparting 
a sense not alone of hope, but of self-esteem, 
to a nature too distrustful of itself, mayhap 
you might be less chary of that which, cost- 
ing you so little, is wealth unspeakable to 
him it is bestowed upon. Tony went on his 
way rejoicing; he left that threshold, as 
many others had left it, thinking far better 
of the world and its people, and, without 
knowing it, very proud of the notice of one 
whose favor he felt tobe fame. Ah, thought 
he, if Alice had but heard how that great 
man spoke to me,—if Alice only saw how 
familiarly he treated me, it might show her, 
perhaps, that others, at least, can see in me 
some qualities not altogether hopeless. 

If now and then some thought of that 
‘** unlucky bag ’’—so he called it to himself 
—would invade, he dismissed it speedily, 
with the assurance that it had already safely 
reached its destination, and that the colonel 
and Skeffy had doubtless indulged in many a 
hearty laugh over his embarrassment at its 
loss. ‘* If they knew but all,’’ muttered he, 
‘I take it very coolly. I’m not breaking 
my heart over the disaster.”” And so far he 
was right,—not, however, from the philo- 
sophical indifference that he imagined, but 
simply because he never believed in the cal- 
amity, nor had realized it to himself. 

When he landed at Naples, he drove off at 
once to the lodgings of his friend Damer, 
which, though at a considerable height from 
the ground, in a house of the St. Lucca Quar- 
ter, he found were dignified with the title of 
British Legation, a written notice on the 
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door informing all readers that ‘“‘ H. B. M.’s 
Charge d’ Affaires transacted business from 
twelve to four every day.”’ It was two 
o’clock when Tony arrived, and, notwith- 
standing the aforesaid announcement, he had 
to ring three times before the door was opened. 
At length a sleepy-looking valet appeared to 
say that ‘‘ His Excellency ’’—he styled him 
so—was in his bath, and could not be seen 
in less than an hour. Tony sent in his name, 
and speedily received for answer that he 
would find a letter addressed to him in the 
rack over the chimney, and Mr. Damer 
would be dressed and with him by the time 
be had read it. 

Poor Tony’s eyes swam with tears as he 
saw his mother’s handwriting, and he tore 
open the sheet with hot impatience. It was 
very short, as were all her letters, and so we 
give it entire :— 


‘My own pariinc Tony,—Your beauti- 
ful present reached me yesterday, and what 
shall [say to my poor reckless boy for such 
an act of extravagance? Surely, Tony, it 
was made for a queen, and not for a poor 
widow that sits the day long mending her 
stockings at the window. But aint I proud 
of it, and of him that sent it! Heaven 
knows what it has cost you, my dear boy, 
for even the carriage here from London, 
by the Royal Parcel Company, Limited, came 
to thirty-two and fourpence. Why they call 
themselves Limited after that, is clean beyond 
my comprehension. {If Tony smiled here, it 
was with a hot and flushed cheek, for he had 
forgotten to prepay the whole carriage, and he 
was vexed at his thoughtlessness. } 

‘* As to my wearing it going to meeting, 
a’ you say, it’s quite impossible. The 
thought of its getting wet would be a snare 
to take my mind off the blessed words of the 
minister ; and I’m not sure, my dear Tony, 
that any congregation could sit profitably 
within sight of what—not knowing the love 
that sent—would seem like a temptation and 
a vanity before men. Sables, indeed, real 

_ Russian sables, appear a strange covering for 
these old shoulders. 

‘** It was about two hours after it came 
that Mrs. Trafford called in to see me, and 
Jeanie would have it that I'd go into the 
room with my grand new cloak on me; and 
sure enough [ did, Tony, trying all the while 
not to seem as if it was anything strange or 
uncommon, but just the sort of wrapper I'd 
throw round me of a cold morning. But it 
wouldn’t do, my dear Tony. I was half 
afraid to sit down on it, and 1 kept turning 
out the purple satin lining so often that Mrs. 





Trafford said at last, ‘ Will you forgive my 
admiration of your cloak, Mrs. Butler, but I 
never saw one 80 beautiful before ;’ and then 
I told her who it was that sent it; and she 
got very red and then very pale, and tlien 
walked to the window, and said something 
about a shower that was threatening ; though, 
sooth to say, Tony, the only threat of rain I 
could see was in her own blue eyes. But she 
turned about gayly and said, ‘ We are going 
away, Mrs. Butler,—going abroad ; ’ and be- 
fore I could ask why or where, she told me! 
in a hurried sort of way that her sister Isa-: 
bella had been ordered to pass a winter in 
some warm climate, and that they were going 
to try Italy. She said it all in a strange, 
quick voice, as if she didn’t like to talk of it, 
and wanted it over ; but she grew quite her- 
self again when she said that the gardener 
would take care that my flowers came regu- 
larly, and that S.r Arthur and Lady Lyle 


would be more than gratified if I would send - 


4 for anything I liked out of the garden. 
‘Don’t forget that the melons were all of 
Tony’s sowing, Mra. Butler,’ said she, smil- 
ing ; and I could have kissed her for the way 
she said it. 

‘¢ There were many other kind things she 
said, and in a way, too, that made them 
more than kind ; so that when she went away, 
I sat thinking if it was not a temptation to 
meet a nature like her#,—so sweet, 80 lovely, 
and yet so worldly; for in all she spoke, 
Tony, there was never a.word dropped of 
what sinful creatures we are, and what a 
thorny path it is that leads us to the better 
life before us. 

“«] was full of her visit, and everything 
she said, when Dr. Stewart dropped in to say 
that they had been down again at the Burn- 
side to try and get him to let Dolly go abroad 
with them. ‘1 never liked the notion, Mrs. 
Butler,’ said he,‘ but I was swayed here 
and swayed there by niy thoughts for the 
lass, what was best for her body’s health, 
and that other health that is of far more 
value; when there came a letter to me (it 
was anonymous), saying, ‘* Before you suffer 
your good and virtuous daughter to go away 
to a foreign land, just ask the lady that is to 
protect her if she still keeps up the habit of 
moonlight walks ina garden with a gentle- 
man for her companion, and if that be the 
sort of teaching sve means to inculcate.” ’ 
Mrs. Trafford came to the door as I was read- 
ing the letter, and I said, ‘ What can you 
make of such a letter as this?’ and as she 
read it her cheek grew purple, and she said, 
‘ There is an end of our proposal, Dr. Stew- 
art. Tell your daughter I shall importune 
her no more ; but this letter I mean to keep: 
it is in a hand I know well.’ Andshe went 
back to the carriage without another word; 
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and to-morrow they leave the Abbey, some 
say, not to come back again. 

‘¢ I cried the night through after the doc- 
tor went away ; for what a world it is of sin 
and misery ! Not that I will believe wrong of 


_her, sweet and beautiful as she is; but what 


for was she angry? and why did she snow 
that this letter could give her such pain? 
And now, my dear Tony, since it could be no 
other than yourself she walked alone with, 
is it not your ~- to write to the doctor 
and tell him so? The pure heart fears not 
the light, neither are the good of conscience 
afraid. ‘That she is above your hope is no 
reason that she is above your love. That I 
was your father’s wife may show that! 
Above all, Tony, think that a gospel minis- 
ter should not harbor an evil thought of one 
who does not deserve it, and whose mightiest 
sin is, perchance, the pride that scorns a self- 
defence. 

‘‘ The poor doctor is greatly afflicted : he 
is sorry now that he showed the letter, and 
Dolly cries over it night and day, 

‘Ts it not a strange thing that Captain 
Graham's daughters, that never were used to 
come here, are calling at the Burnside two or 
three times a-week ? 

‘¢ Write to me, my dear Tony, and if you 
think well of what I said, write to the doctor, 
also, and believe me your ever-loving mother, 

‘* Eveanor Bur ier. 

‘‘ Dolly Stewart has recovered her health 
again, but not her spirits. She rarely comes 
to see me ; but I half suspect that her reason 
is her dislike to show me the depression that 
is weighing over her. So is it, dear Tony, 
go where you will; there is no heart without 
its weary load,—no spirit without that touch 
of sorrow that should teach submission. Re- 
flect well over this, dear boy, and never for- 
get that, though at times we put off our trou- 
bles as a wayfarer lays down his pack, we must 
just strap on the load again when we take to 
theroad ; for it is a burden we have to bear 
to the journey’s end.”’ 


Not all the moral reflections of this note 
saved it from being crushed passionately in 
his hand as he finished reading. That walk, 
—that moonlight walk,—with whom could it 
have been? with whom but Maitland? And 
it was hy her,—by her that his whole heart 
was filled,—her image, her voice, her gait, 
her smile, her faintest whisper, that made 
up the world in which he lived. Who could 
love her as he did? Others would have their 
hopes and ambitions, their dreams of worldly 
success, and suchlike; but he,—he asked 
none of these; her heart was all he strove 
for. With her he would mect any fortune. 








He knew she was above him in every way,— 
as much by every gift and grace as by every 
accident of station ; but what did that signi- 
fy? The ardor of his love glowed only the 
stronger for the difficulty,—just as his cour- 
age would have mounted the higher the more 
hazardous the feat that dared it. These were 
his reasonings,—or rather some shadowy 
shapes of these flitting through his mind. 

And was it now all over? was the star that 
had guided him so long to be eclipsed from 
him? was he never again to ask himself in a 
moment of difficulty or doubt, What will 
Alice say ?—what will Alice think? As for 
the scandalous tongues that dared to asperse 
her, he scorned them ; and he was indignant 
with the old minister for not making that 
very letter itself the reason of accepting a 
proposal he had been until then averse to. 
He should have said, ‘* Now there can be no 
hesitation,—Dolly must go with you now.” 
It was just as his musings got thus far that 
Skeffy rushed into the room and seized him 
by both hands. 

** Aint 1 glad to see your great sulky face 
again? Sit down and tell me everything— 
how you came—when—how long you’re to 
stay—and what brought you here.” 

‘*T came with despatches,—that is, I ought 
to have had them.’ 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that some of the bags I left at 
Turin ; and one small fellow, which I take 
to have been the cream of the correspondence, 
Chamberlayne carricd on here,—at least, I 
hope so. Haven’t you got it?” 

‘¢ What infernal muddle are your brains 
in? Who is Chamberlayne ? ’’ 

‘¢ Come, come, Skeffy, I’m not in a joking 
mood ; ’’ and he glanced at the letter in his 
hand as he spoke. ‘‘ Don’t worry me, old 
fellow, but say that you have got the bag all 
right.” 

‘+ But I have not, I never saw it,—never 
heard of it.” 

‘* And has the colonel not been here? ”” 

‘* Who is the colonel ? ”” 

‘* Chamberlayne.” 

‘¢ And who is Chamberlayne ? ”” 

‘‘ That is cool, certainly; I think a man 
might acknowledge his godfather ? ” 

‘* Whose godfather is he ?”’ 

‘* Yours,—your own. Perhaps you will 
deny that you were christencd after him, and 
called Chamberlayne.”’ 
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Skeffy threw up his embroidered cap in 
the air at these words, and, flinging himself 
on a sofa, actually screamed with laughter. 
“« Tony,”’ cried be at last, ‘* this will immor- 
talize you! Of all the exploits performed 
by messengers, this one takes the van.”’ 

‘* Look here, Damer,” said Tony, sternly : 
‘* T have told you already I’m in no laughing 
humor ; I’ve had enough here to take the jol- 
lity out of me ’'"—and he shook the letter in 
his hand—* for many a day to come; 60 
that whatever you have to say to me, bear in 
mind that you say it to one little disposed to 
good-humor. Is it true that you have not re- 
ceived these despatches ? ** 

** Perfectly truc.”’ 

**Then how are we to trace him? His 
name is Colonel Moore Chamberlayne, aide-de- 
camp to the Lord High Commissioner, Corfu.”’ 

Skeffy bit his lip, and by a great effurt suc- 
ceeded in repressing the rising temptation to 
another scream of laughter, and taking down 
a bulky red-covered volume from a shelf, be- 
gan to turn over its pages. ‘‘ There,’’ said 
he at last,—‘* there is the whole staff at Cor- 
fu: Hailes, Winchester, Corbett, and Ains- 
lie. No Chamberlayne amongst them.’’ 

Tony stared at the page in hopeless be- 
wilderment. ‘* Whatdo you know of him? 
Who introduced you to each other? Where 
did you meet ?’’ asked Skeffy. 


** We met at the foot of the Mont Cenis, | 


where, seeing that I had despatches, and no 
means to get forward, he offered me a seat in 
his caléche. I accepted gladly, and we got 
on capitally : he was immense fun ; he knew 
everybody, and had been everywhere; and 
when he told me that he was your godfa- 
ther "— 

‘* Stop, stop! for the love of Heaven will 
you stop, or you'll kill me!” cried Skeffy ; 
and throwing himself on his back on the 
sofa, he flung his legs into the air, and yelled 
aloud with laughter. 

** Do you know, Maeter Damer, I’m sorely 
tempted to pitch you neck and crop out of 
the window? ”’ said Tony, savagely. 

** Do 80, do 80, by all means, if you like ; 
only let me have my laugh out, or I shall 
burst a blood-vessel.’’ 

Tony made no reply, but walked up and 
down the room with his brow bent and his 
arms fulded. ‘‘ And then?”’ cried Skeff,— 
‘*and then? What came next?’’ 

“It is your opinion, then,” said Tony, 
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sternly, ‘that this fellow was ao swindler, 
and not on the staff at all?’’ 

‘*No more than he was my godfather!” 
cricd Damer, wiping his eyes. 

‘¢ And that the whole wasa planned scheme 
to get hold of the despatches? ”’ 

‘OF course. Filangieri knows well that 
we are waiting for important instructions 
here. There is not a man calls here is not 
duly reported to him by his secret police.” 

‘¢ And why didn’t Sir Joseph think of that 
when I told him what had happened? All 
he said was, ‘ Be of good cheer, Butler, the 
world will go round even after the loss of a 
despatch-bag.’ ”’ 

‘* So like him,” said Skeffy ; ‘‘ the levity 
of that man is the ruin of him. They all 
say 80 at the Office.’”’ 

‘*T don’t know what they say at the Office; 
but I can declare that so perfect a gentleman 
and so fine a fellow I never met before.”’ 

Skeffy turned to the glass over the chim- 


‘ney, smoothed his mustaches, and pointed 


their tips most artistically, smiling gracefully 
at himself, and seeming to say, ‘* You and I, 
if we were not too modest, could tell of some 
one fully his equal." 

‘*’ And what’s to be done, —what’s to come 
of this?’ asked Tony, after a short silence. 

*T'll have to report you, Master Tony. 
I'll have to write home, ‘My Lord,—The 
Messenger Butler arrived here this morning 
to say that he confided your lordship’s de- 
spatches and private instructions to a most 
agreeable gentleman, whose acquaintance he 
made at St. Jean de Maurienne ; and that the 
fascinating stranger, having apparently not 
mastered their contents up to the present ’ ’’— 

** Go to the ’’— 

** No, Tony, 1 shall not ; but I think it not 
at all improbable that such will be the desti- 
nation his lordship will assign Assistant-Mes- 
senger Butler. The fact is, my boy, your 
career in our department is ended.”’ 

** With all my heart! Except for that fine 
fellow I saw at Turin, I think I never met 
such a set of narrow-minded snobs.”’ 

“Tony, Tony,’’ said the other, ‘* when 
Moses, in the * Vicar of Wakefield ’—and I 
take it he is more familiar to you than the 
other of that name—was ‘ done’ by the spec- 
ulator in green spectacles, he never inveighed 
against those who had unfortunately confided 
their interests to his charge. Now, as to our 
department ’’— 
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‘¢ Confound the department! I wish I had 
never heard of it. You say it’s all up with 
me, and of course I suppose it is ; and to tell 
you the truth, Skeffy, I don’t think it signi- 
fies a great deal just now, except for that poor 
mother of mine.’’ Here he turned away and 
wiped his eyes hurriedly. ‘* I take it that all 
mothers make the same sort of blunder, and 
never will believe that they can have a block- 
head for a son till the world has set its seal 
on him.” 

‘Take a weed, and listen to me,’’ said 
Skeffy, dictatorially, and he threw his cigar- 
case across the table as he spoke. ‘* You 
have contrived to make as bad a debut in 
your career as is well possible to conceive.’’ 

‘* What’s the use of telling methat ? Inyour 
confounded passion for hearing yourself talk, 
you forget that it is not so pleasaut for me to 
listen.” 

‘ Prisoner at the: bar,”’ continued Skeffy, 
** you have been convicted—you stand, indeed, 
self-convicted—of an act which, as we regard 
it, is one of gross ignorance, of incredible 
folly, or of inconceivable stupidity—places 
you ina position to excite the pity of com- 
passionate men, the scorn of those severer 
moralists who accept not the extenuating 
circumstances of youth, unacquaintance with 
life, and a credulity that approaches child- 
like ’— 

** You're a confounded fool, Skeffy, to go 
on in this fashion when a fellow is in such a 
fix as I am, not to speak of other things that 
are harder to bear. It’s a mere toss-up 
whether he laughs at your nonsense or pitches 
you over the banisters. I’ve been within an 
ace of one and the other three times in the 
last five minutes ; and now all my leaning is 
toward the last of the two.” 

‘Don’t yield to it then, Tony. Don’t, I 
warn you.” 

“ And why?” 

‘ Because you’d never forgive yourself, not 
alone for having injured a true and faithful 
friend, but for the far higher and more irrep- 
arable loss in having cut short the career of 
® man destined to be a light to Europe. I 
say it in no vanity—no boastfulness. No, on 

my honor! if I could—if the choice were 
fairly given to me, I’d rather not be a man of 
mark and eminence. I’d rather be a com- 
monplace, tenth-rate sort of dog like yourself.” 

The unaffected honesty with which he said 
this did for Tony what no cajolery or flattery 








could have accomplished, and set him off inte 
a roar of laughter that conquered all his 
spleen and ill-bumor. 

‘‘ Your laugh, like the laugh of the foolish, 
is ill-timed. You cannot see that you were 
introduced, not to be stigmatized, but to 
point a moral. You fancy yourself a crea- 
ture ; you are a category ;—you imagine you 
are an individuality ; you are not: you area 
fragment rent from a primeval rock.” 

‘¢ T believe I ought to be as insensible as a 
stone to stand you. But stop all tiis, I say, 
and listen tome. I’m not much up to writ 
ing—but you’ll help me, I know ; and what 
I want said is simply this: ‘I have beem 
tricked out of one of the bags by a rae 
cal that if ever I lay hands on I'll bring bod- 
ily befure the Office at home, and make him 
confess the whole scheme; and I'll either 
break his neck afterwards, or leave him te 
the law, as the Secretary of State may de- 
sire.’ ”” 

Now, poor Tony delivered this with a tone 
and manner that implied he thought he was 
dictating a very telling and able despatch, 
‘* I suppose,” added he, ‘* I am to say that I 
now resign my post, and 1 wish the devil had 
me when I accepted it.”’ 

‘* Not civil, certainly, to the man who gave 
you the appointment, Tony. Besides, when 
a man resigns, he has to wait for the accept- 
ance of his resignation.” 

‘Oh, as for that, there need be no cere- 
mony. They’ll be even better pleased to get 
rid of me than I to go. They got a bad bar- 
gain ; and to do them justice, they seemed to 
have guessed as much from the first.’’ 

‘And then, Tony?” 

*T'll go to sea,—I'll go before the mast; 
there must be many a vessel here wants 2 
hand, and in a few weeks’ practice I'll master 
the whole thing; my old yachting experi- 
ences have done that for me.’’ 

‘* My poor Tony,”’ said Skeffy, rising and 
throwing his arms round him, * I’ll not listen 
to it. What! when you have a home here 
with me, are you to go off and brave hard- 
ship and misery and degradation ? ” 

‘* There’s not one of the three; I deny it, 
Coarse food and hard work are no misery ; 
and I'll be hanged if there’s any degradation 
in earning one’s’ bread with his hands when 
his head is not equal to it.’’ 

‘* T tell you I'll not suffer it. If you drive 
me to it, I'll prevent it by force. I am Her 
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Majesty’s charge d’affaires. I'll order the 
consul to enrol you at his peril ; I'll impris- 
on the captain that takes you; I'll detain 
the ship, and put the crew in irons.’ 

‘* Before you do half of it, let me have 
some dinner,”’ said Tony, laughing; * for I 
came on shore very hungry, and have eaten 
nothing since.” 

*T’ll take you to my favorite restaurant, 
and you shall have a regular Neapolitan ban- 
quet, washed down by some old Capri. 
There, spell out that newspaper till I dress ; 
and if any one rings in the mean while, say 
His Excellency bas just been sent for to Ca- 
serta by the king, and will not be back before 
to-morrow.’’ As he reached the door, he 
put his head in again, and said, ** Unless, 
perchance, it should be my godfather, when, 
of course, you'll keep him for dinner.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
‘** THE BAG No. 18.”’ 

Atmost overlooking the terraced garden 
where Damer and Tony dined, and where 
they sat smoking till a late hour of the night, 
stood a large palace, whose vast proportions 
and spacious entrance, as well as an embla- 
zoned shield over the door, proclaimed it to 
belong to the Government. It was the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and here now, 
in a room projecting over the street beneath, 
and supported on arches, sat the minister 
himself with our two acquaintances, Mait- 
land and Caffarelli. 

Maitland was still an invalid, and rested on 
a sofa; but he had recovered much of bis for- 
mer looks and manner, though he was dressed 
with less care than was his wont. 

The minister, a very tall, thin man, stooped 
in the shoulders, and with a quantity of al- 
most white gray hair streaming on his neck 
and shoulders, walked continually up and 
down the room, commenting and questioning, 
at times, as Maitland read forth from a mass 
of documents which littered the table, and 
with which Caffarelli supplied him, breaking 
the seals and tearing open the envelopes be- 
fore he gave them to his hand. 

Though Maitland read with ease, there 
was yet that half-hesitation in the choice of 
a word, as he went on, that showed he wags 
translating ; and indeed, once or twice the 
prince-minister stopped to ask if he had 
tightly imparted all the intended force to a 
particular expression. 





A white canvas bag, marked ‘“ F. 0., No. 
18,”’ lay on the table; and it was of that 
same bag, and its possible fortunes, two 
others, not fally one hundred yards off, were 
then talking: so is it, that in life we are 
often so near to, and so remote from, the in- 
animate object around which our thoughts 
and hopes, and sometimes our very destinies, 
revolve. 

‘*T am afraid,’ said the prince, at last, 
‘* that we have got nothing here but the for- 
mal despatches, of which Ludolf has sent us 
copies already. Are there no ‘ Private and 
Confidentials’ ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, here is one from Sir Joseph Trevor 
himeelf,’’ said Caffarelli, handing a square- 
shaped letter to Maitland. Maitland glanced 
hurriedly over it, and muttered, ‘+ London gos- 
sip, Craddock’s divorce case, the partridge- 
shooting,—ah, here it is! ‘I suppose you 
are right about the expedition, but say noth- 
ing of it in the despatches. We shall be 
called on one of these days for a blue-book, and 
very blue we should look, if it were seen that 
amidst our wise counsels to Caraffa we were 
secretly aware of what G. was preparing.’” 

‘¢ Tt must be C. was preparing,”’ broke in 
Caraffa ; ** it means Cavour.”’ 

‘© No; he speaks of Garibaldi,’’ said Mait- 
land. 

‘Garibaldi!’ cried Caraffa, laughing. 
‘* And are there still gobemouches in England 
who believe in the filibuster ?”’ 

‘¢] believe in him, for one,’’ said Mait- 
land, fiercely, for the phrase irritated him ; 
‘‘and I say, too, that such a filibuster on 
our side would be worth thirty thousand of 
those great hulking grenadiers you passed in 
review this morning.’’ 

‘‘Don’t tell the king so when you wait on 
him to-morrow, that’s all! ’’ said the minis- 
ter, with a sneering smile. 

** Read on,”’ broke in Caffarelli, who was 
not at all sure what the discussion might 
lead to. 

‘* Perhaps, too, you would class Count 
Cavour amongst these gobemouches,"’ said 
Maitland, angrily; ‘ for he is also a believer 
in Garibaldi.’ 

“We can resume this conversation at Ca- 
serta to-morrow before His Majesty,’’ said 
Caraffa, with the same mocking smile; 
‘* pray, now, let me hear the remainder of 
that despatch.” 

‘*« Tt is not easy to say,’’’ read he aloud 
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from the letter, ‘** what France intends or 
wishes. ©. says’ ”’— 
“Who is C.?”’ asked Caraffa, hastily. 
“C. means Cowley, probably,— that the 
emperor would not willingly see Piedmontese 
troops at Naples ; nor is he prepared to wit- | 
ness anew map of the Peninsula. We of 
course will do nothing either way.’ ”’ 
‘Read thatagain,” broke in Caraffa. 
“+ We, of course, will do nothing either | 
way; hut that resolve is not to prevent your 
tendering counsel with a high hand, all the | 
more since the events which the next few | 
months will develop will all of them seem of | 
our provoking, and part and parcel of a ma- 
tured and long-meditated policy.’ ”’ 
*¢ Benissimo ! ’’ cried the minister, rubbing | 





his hands in delight. ‘* If we reform, it is 
the Whigs have reformed us. If we fall, it, 
is the Whigs have crushed us.’’ 

*¢ ¢ Caraffa, we are told,’ ’’ continued Mait- 
land, ‘* * sees the danger, but is outvoted by 
the queen-dowager’s party in the Cabinet— 
not to say that from his great intimacy with 
Pietri many think him more of a Muratist 
than a Bourbon.’ ”’ 

‘Per Bacco! when your countryman 
tries to be acute, there is nothing too haz- 
ardous for his imagination : so, then, I am a 
French epy !”’ 

‘© * What you say of thearmy,’”’ read on 
Maitland, ‘** is confirmed by our other re- 
ports. Very few of the line regiments will 
be faithful to the monarchy, and even some 
of the artillery will go over. As to the fleet, 
Martin tells me they have not three seawor- 
thy ships in the fifty-seven they reckon, nor 
six captains who would undertake a longer 
voyage than Palermo. The three-decker Mon- 
arca was afraid to return a salute to the Pa- 
sha, lest her old thirty-two pounders should 
explode ; and this is pretty much the case 
with the monarchy: the first shock must 
shake it, even though it only come of blank 
cartridge, 

‘** While events are preparing, renew all 
your remonstrances ; press upon Caraffa the 
number of untried prisoners, and the horrid 
condition of the prisons. Ask, of course in 
a friendly way, when are these abuses to 
cease? Say that great hopes of amelioration 
—speak generally—were conceived here on 
the accession of the new king, and throw in 
our regrets that the liberty of the press with 


severities we deplore, without being able to 


arraign their justice ; and, lastly, declare our 
readiness to meet any commercial exchanges 
that might promise mutual advantage. This 
will suggest the belief that we are not in any 
way cognizant of Cavour’s projects. In fact, 
1 will know nothing of them, and hold my- 
self prepared, if questioned in the House, to 
have had no other information than is sup- 
plied by the newspapers. Who is Maitland? 
None of the Maitlands here can tell me.’” 
| This sentence he read out ere he knew it, and 
; almost crushed the paper, when he had fin- 
ished, in his passion. 

‘* Go on,’’ said Caraffa, as the other ceased 


; to read aloud, while his eyes ran over the 
gilines. ‘* Go on.” 


‘¢ It is of no moment, or at least its inter- 
est ie purely personal. [His lordship recom- 
mends that 1 should be bought over, but 
still left on intimate relations with Your Ex- 
eellency.”’ 

«And I sce no possible objection to the 
plan.” 

‘* Don’t you, sir? ” cried Maitland, fiercely ; 
‘‘then J do. Some little honor is certainly 
needed to leaven the rottenness that reeks 
around us.” 

‘¢ Caro Signor Conte,”’ said the prince, in 
an insinuating voice, but of which insincerity 
was the strong characteristic, ‘‘ do not be 
angry with my ultramontane morality: I 
was not reared on the virtuous benches of a 
British Parliament ; but if there is anything 
more in that letter, let me hear it.’’ 

‘¢ There is only a warning not to see the 
Count of Syracuse, nor any of his party, who 
are evidently waiting to see which horse is 
to win. Ah, and here is a “word for your 
address, Carlo! ‘1f Caffarelli be the man 
we saw last season here, I should say, Do 
not make advances to him; he is a ruined 
gambler, and trusted by no party. Lady 
C—— believes in him, but none else!’ ”’ 

This last paragraph set them all a-laughing, 
nor did any seem to enjoy it more than Caffa- 
relli himself. 

‘* One thing is clear,’’ said Caraffa at last, 
‘« England wishes us every imaginable calam- 
ity, but is not going to charge herself with 
any part of the cost of our ruin. France has 
only so much of good-will towards us as is 
inspired by her dislike of Piedmont, and she 
will wait and watch events. Now, if Bosco 
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‘ good account ’ of his treatment of Garibaldi, 
I think all will go well.” 

‘** When was Garibaldi to set out?”’ asked 
Caffarelli. 

‘* Brizzi, but he is seldom correct, said the 
18th.” 

«¢ That Irish fellow of ours, Maitland, is 
positive it will be by the thirteenth at latest. 
By the way, when I asked him how I could 
reward this last piece of service he rendered 
us in securing these despatches, hisreply was, 
‘I want the cordon of St. Januarius.’ I 
of course remonstrated, and explained that! 
there were certain requisites as to birth and 
family, certain guarantees as to nobility of 
blood, certain requirements of fortune. He 
stopped me abruptly, and said, ‘I can sat- | 
isfy them all; and if there be any delay in 
according my demand, I shall make it in per- 
son to Lis Majesty.’ ”’ 

“Well,” cried Caffarclli,—* well, and 
what followed ?”’ 

‘* T yielded,”’ said the prince, with one of 
his peculiar smiles. ‘* We are in such a 
perilous predicament, that we can’t afford the 
enmity of euch a consummate rascal; and 
then, who knows but be may be the last 
knight of the order!” In the deep depres- 
sion of the last words was apparent their 
true sincerity; but he rallied hastily, and 
said, ‘*I have sent the fellow to Bosco-with 
despatches, and said that he may be usefully 
employed as a spy ; for he is hand-and-glove 
with all the Garibaldians. Surely, he must 
have uncommon good-luck if he escapes a 
bullet from one side or the other.”’ 

** Tie told me yesterday,’’ said Caffarelli, 
** that he would not leave Naples till His Maj- 
esty passed the’lrish Legion in review, and 
addressed them some words of loyal compli- 
ment.” 

** Why didn’t he tell you,”’ said the prince, 
sarcastically, ‘* that seventy of the scoundrels 
have taken service with Garibaldi; some 
hundreds have gone to the hills as brigands ; 
and Castel d’Ovo has got the remainder ; 
and it takes fifteen hundred foot and a bri- 
gade of artillery to watch them?” 

‘* Did you hear this, Maitland?’ cried 
Caffurelli ; *¢ do you hear what lis Excellency 
says of your pleasant countrymen ? ”’ 

Maitland looked up from a letter that he 
was deeply engaged in, and so blank and va- 
cant was his stare that Caffarelli repeated 





what the minister had just said: ‘I don’t 


think you are minding what I say. Have 
you heard me, Maitland?” 

‘* Yes; no,—that is, my thoughts were on 
something that I was reading here.’ 

‘¢ Is it of interest to us? ’’ asked Caraffa. 

‘* None whatever. It was a private letter 
which got into my hands open, and I had 
read some lines before I was well aware. I¢ 
has no bearing on politics, however; ’’ and, 
crushing up the note, he placed it in his 
pocket, and then, as if recalling his mind to 
the affairs before him, said, ‘‘ ‘The king him- 
self must go to Sicily. It is no time to pal- 
ter. The personal daring of Victor Emman- 
uel is the bone and sinew of the Piedmontese 
movement. Let us show the North that the 
South is her equal in everything.” 

‘*T should rather that it was from you the 
advice came than from me,’ said Carafia, with 
agrin. ‘I am notin a position to proffer it.” 

‘© If I were Prince Carafla, I should do so, 
assuredly.”” 

‘You would not, Maitland,’’ said the 
other, calmly. ‘* You would not, and for 
this simple reason, that you would see that, 
even if accepted, the counsel would be fruit- 
less. If it were to the queen, indeed’’— 

‘* Yes, per Bacco!” broke in Caffarelli, 
‘there is not a gentleman in the kingdom 
would not spring into the saddleatsuchacall.” 

‘Then why not unfold this standard?” 
asked Maitland. ‘* Why not make one effort 
to render the monarchy popular ?”’ 

** Don’t you know enough of Naples,” 
said Caraffa, ** to know that the cause of the 
noble can never be the cause of the people; 
and that to throw the throne for defence on 
the men of birth is to lose the ‘men of the 
street’? ’’ He paused, and with an expression 
of intense hate on his face, and a hissing, 
passionate tone in his voice, continued, * It 
required all the consummate skill of that 
great man, Count Cavour, to weld the two 
classes together, and even he could not ele- 
vate the populace ; so that nothing was left 
to him but to degrade the noble.”’ 

‘I think meanwhile we are losing precious 
time,’’ said Maitland, as he took up his hat. 
‘* Bosco should be reinforced. The squad- 
ron, too, should be strengthened to meet the 
Sardinian fleet ; for we have sure intelligence 
that they mean to cover Garibaldi’s landing ; 
Persano avows it.’’ 

** All the better if they do,”’ said Caraffa. 
‘¢ The same act which would proclaim their 
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own treachery would deliver into our hands 
this hare-brained adventurer.” 

‘* Your Excellency may have him longer in 
your hands than you care for,’’ said Mait- 
land, with a saucy smile. The prince bowed 
a cold acknowledgment of the speech, and 
suffered them to retire without a word. 

‘¢ It is fated, I believe,’’ said Caffarelli, as 
they gained the strect, ‘* that the prince and 
you are never to separate without anger ; | 
and you are wrong, Maitland. There is no 
man stands so high in the king’s favor.” 

‘What care I for that, Carlo mio? The | 





nify station ; but now that I know his condisiy 
tion to have been a mere assumption, the 
man himeelf and his talents are only a’aock- 
ery,—only a mockery!’ Hard word#these, 
Carlo,—very hard words! 

‘* And then she says, ‘If I had only 
known him as a passing acquaintance, and 
thought of him with the same indifference 
one bestows on such, perhaps I would not 
now insist so peremptorily as [ do on our 
ceasing to know him ; but I will own to you, 
Mark, that he did interest me greatly. He 
had, or seemed to have,’—this, that, and 


whole thing has ceased to interest me. I | t’other,” said he, with an ill-tempered haste, 
joined the cause without any love for it ; the and went on. ‘‘* But now, as he stands 
more nearly I saw its working, the more I} befare me, with a borrowed name and a mock 
despised myself for acting with such associ-|}rank’— There is half a page more of the 
ates ; and if I hold to it now, it is because it | same trash ; for this gentle lady is a mis- 
is so certain to fail. Ay, my friend, it is| tress of fierce words, and not over-merciful, 





another Bourbon bowled over. The age had | 
got sick of vested interests, and wanted to 
show what abuses they were ; but you and I 
are bound to stand fast; we cannot rescue 
the victim, but we must follow the hearse.’’ 

‘* How low and depressed you are to-night ! 
What has come over you?”’ 

“| have had a heavy blow, mio Carlo. 
One of those papers whose envelopes you 
broke and handed to me was a private letter. 
It was from Alice Trafford to her brother ; 
and the sight of my own name in it tempted 
me to see what she said of me. My curios- | 
ity has paid its price.” He paused for some | 
minutes, and then continued: ‘‘ She wrote 
to refuse the villa 1 had offered her,—to re- ! 
fuse it peremptorily. She added, ‘ The story 
of your friend’s duel is more public than you 
seem to know. It appeared in the Patrie 
three weeks ago, and was partly extracted by | 
Galignani. The provocation given was an | 
open declaration that Mr. Maitland was no 
Maitland at all, but the illegitimate son of a 
well-known actress, called Brancaleone, the | 
father unknown. This outrage led to a 
mecting, and the consequences you know of. 
The whole story has this much of authentic- 
ity, that it was given to the world with the 
name of the other principal, who signs bim- 
self Milo M’Caskey, Lieut.-Col. in the ser- 
vice of Naples, count, and commander of va- 
rious orders.’ She adds,’’ continued Mait- 
land, ina shaken voice, and an effurt, but 
yet a poor one, to smile,—‘*she adds, ‘1 
own I am sorry for him. All his great qual- 








and she ends thus: ‘I think, if you are 
adroit, you can show him, in declining his 
proffered civility, that we had strong reasons 
for our refusal, and that it would be un- 
pleasant to renew our former acquaintance.’ 


‘In fact, Carlo, she means to cut me. This 


woman, whose hand I had held in mine while 
I declared my love, and who, while she lis- 
tened to me, showed no touch of displeasure, 
affects now to resent the accident of my birth, 
and treat me as an impostor! I am half- 
sorry that letter has not reached its destina- 
tion ; ay, and, strange as you will think it, 
Iam more than half tempted to write and 
tell her that I have read it. The story of 
the stolen despatch will soon be a newspaper 
scandal, and it would impart marvellous in- 
terest to her reading it when she heard that 
her own ‘ secret and confidential’ was cap- 
tured in the same net.”’ : 

**You could not own to such an act, 
Maitland.”’ 

‘*No. If it should not lead to something 
further; but I do yearn to repay her. She 
is a haughty adversary, and well worth a 
vengeance.”’ 

‘* What becomes of your fine maxim, 
‘ Never quarrel with a woman,’ Maitland?” 

‘*When I uttered it, 1 had never loved 
one,’’ muttered he; and they walked on now 
in silence. 

Almost within earshot,—so close, indeed, 
that, had they not been conversing in Itaiian, 
some of their words must have been over- 
heard by those behind,—walked two other 





ities and cultivation seemed to suit and dig- 








friends, Damer and Tony, in close confab. 
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“I must telegraph F. O.,’’ said Skeffy, 
** that the bag is missing, and that Messen- 
ger Butler has gone home to make his re- 
port. Do you hear me?” 

A grunt was the reply. 

‘Til give you a letter to Howard Pendle- 
ton, and he’ll tell what is the best thing to 
be done.” 

‘*T suspect I know it already,’’ muttered 
Tony. 

“If you could only persuade my lord to 
listen to you, and tell him the story as 
you told it to me, he’d be more than a Sec- 
retary of State if he could stand it.” 

‘«T have no great desire to be laughed at, 
Skeffy.”’ 

“« Not if it got you out of a serious scrape, 
—a scrape that may cost you your appoint- 
ment? ”’ 

‘* Not even at that price.” 

‘<I can't understand that; it is quite be- 
yond me. They might put me into Joe 
Miller to-morrow, if they’d only gazette me 
Secretary of Embassy the day after. But 
here’s the hotel ; a good sleep will set you 
all right ; and let me see you at breakfast as 
jelly as you used to be.” 


CHAPTER XLYVII. 
ADRIFT. 

Tue dawn was scarcely breaking as Tony 
Butler awoke and set off to visit the ships in 
the port whose flags proclaimed them English. 
There were full thirty, of various sizes and 
rigs; but though many were deficient in 
hands, no skipper seemed disposed to accept 
a young fellow who, if he was stalwart and 
well grown, so palpably pertained to a class 
to which hard work and coarse usage were 
strangers. 

«You aint anything of a cook, are you?’”’ 
asked one of the very few who did not reject 
his demand at once. 

“« No,”’ said he, smiling. 

‘Them hands of yours might do some- 
thing in the caboose ; but they aint much 
like reefing and clewing topsails. Wont 
suit me.”” And thus discouraged, he went 
on from one craft to the other, surprised and 
mortified to discover that one of the resources 
he had often pictured to his mind in the hours 
of despondency was just as remote, just as 
much above him, as any of the various call- 
ings his friends had set before him. 

‘* Not able to be even a sailor! Not fit to 





serve before the mast! Well, perhaps I can 
carry a musket ; but for that I must return 
to England.” 

He fell to think of this new scheme, but 
without any of that hope that had so often 
colored his projects. He owed the service a 
grudge ; his father had not been fairly treat- 
ed in it. So at least, from his very child- 
hood, had his mother taught him to believe, 
and in consequence vehemently opposed all 
his plans to obtain a commission. Hard 
necessity, however, left no room for mere 
scruples; something he must do, and that 
something was narrowed to the one single 
career of a soldier. 

He was practical enough in a certain sense, 
and he soon resolved on his line of action : 
he would reserve just 80 much as would carry: 
him back to England, and remit tue remain- 
der of what he had to his mothcr. 

This would amount to nigh eighty pounds, 
—a very considerable sum to one whose life 
was a8 inexpensive as hers. The real difi- 
culty was how to reconcile her to the thought 
of his fallen condition, and the hardships she 
would inevitably associate in her mind with 
his future life. ‘‘ Aint I lucky,”’ cried he, 
in his bitterness, and trying to make it seem 
like a consolation,—‘‘ aint. I lucky, that, 
except my poor dear mother, I have not one 
other in the whole world to care what comes 
to me,—none other to console, none other be- 
fore whom I need plead or excuse myself! 
My failure or my disgrace are not to spread 
a wide-cast sorrow. They will only darken 
one fireside, and one figure in the corner of 
it.” 

His heart was full of Alice all the while; 
but he was too proud to utter her name even 
to himself. To have made a resolve, how- 
ever, seemed to rally his courage again ; and 
when the boatman asked him where he should 
go next, he was so far away in his thoughts 
that he had some difficulty to remember what 
he had been actually engaged in. 

** Where to?”’ 

“Well, 1 can’t well tell you,’’ said he, 
laughing. ‘* Isn’t that schooner English,— 
that one getting under way yonder? Shove 
me aboard of her.”’ 

‘+ She’s outward bound, sir.’’ 

‘* No matter, if they’ll agree to take me,” 
muttered he to himself. 

The craft was ‘hauling short’ on the 
anchor as Tony came alongside and learned 
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that she was about to sail for Leghorn, hav- 
ing failed in obtaining a freight at Naples; 
and as by an accident one of the crew had 
been left on shore, the skipper was too will- 
ing to take Tony so far, though looking, as 
be remarked, far more like a swell landsman 
than an ordinary seaman. 

Once outside the bay, and howling along 
with a smart breeze and a calm sea, the rush- 
ing water making pleasant music at the bow, 
while the helm left a long white track some 
feet down beneath the surface, Tony felt,. 
what so many others have felt, the glorious 
elation of being at sea. How many a care 
“blue water’? can assuage, how many a 
sorrow is made bearable by the fresh breeze 
that strains the cordage, and the laughing 
waves we cleave through so fast ! 

A few very uneventful days, in which Tony’s 
life passed less like reality than a mere dream 
brought them to Leghorn; and the skipper, 
who had taken a sort of rough liking to 
the ‘* Swell,” as he still called him, offered 
to take him on to Liverpool, if he were will- 
ing to enter himself regularly on the ship’s 
books as one of the crew. 

‘IT am quite ready,’”’ said Tony, who 
thought by the time the brief voyage was 
completed he should have picked up enough 
of the practice and the look of a sailor to obtain 
another employment easily. 

Accompanied by the skipper, he soon found 
himself in the consul’s office, crowded with 
sailors and other maritime folk busily en- 
gaged in preferring complaints, or making ex- 
cuses, or a8 eagerly asking for relief against 
this or that exaction on the part of the foreign 
government. 

The consul sat smoking his cigar with a 
friend at a window, little heeding the turmoil 
aronnd, but leaving the charge of the various 
difficulties to his clerks, who only referred to 
him on some special occasions. 

‘‘ Here’s a man sir,” cried one of the 
clerks, ‘* who wishes to be entered in the 
ship’s books under an assumed name. I have 
told him it can’t be done.” 

‘*« Why does he ask it? Is he a runaway 
convict ?’’ asked the consul. 

“Not exactly,” said Tony, laughing ; 
‘but as I have not been brought up before 
the mast, and I have a few relatives who 
might not like to hear of me in that sta- 
tion ’’— 


‘¢ who, having done his worst on shore, takes 
to the sea for a refuge? *’ 

‘¢ Partly right—partly wrong,’ was the 
dry answer. 

‘¢ Well, my smart fellow, there’s no help 
for it. You must give your name and your 
birthplace; and if they should prove false 
ones, take any consequences that might 
result.”’ 

‘« What sort of consequences might these 
be?’ asked Tony, calmly; and the consul, 
having either spoken without any distinct 
knowledge attached to his words, or provoked 
by the pertinacity of the question, half irri- 
tably answered, ‘‘I've no time to throw 
away in discussing casualties; give your 
name, or go your way.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’’. murmured the skipper. 
‘¢ Who knows anything about you down here? 
—just sign the sheet, and let’s be mov- 
ng.”’ 

The sort of good-humored tone and look 
that went with the words decided ‘Tony, and 
he took the pen and wrote ** Tony Butler, 
lréland.”’ 

The consul glanced at the writing, and 
said, ‘* What part of Ireland? Namea town 
or a village.” 

** T cannot : my father was a soldier, quar- 
tered in various places, and I’m not sure in 
what part of the island I was born.” 

‘Tony Butler means Anthony Butler. I 
suppose ? ”’ 

‘* Tony Butler ! ’’ cried the consul's friend, 
suddenly starting up, and coming forward ; 
‘did you say your name was Tony But- 
ler?” 

‘* Yes ; that is my name.” 

‘¢ And are you from the north of Ireland— 
near the Causeway ?’’ 

Tony nodded, while a flush of shame at 
the recognition covered his face. 

‘* And do you know Dr. Stewart, the Pres- 
byterian minister in that neighborhood ? ” 

‘¢T should think so. The Burnside, where 
he lives, is not above a mile from us.” 

‘* That’s it—the Burnside—that’s the name* . 
of it. I’m as glad as fifty pounds in my 
pocket to see you, Tony Butler!” cried he, 
grasping Tony's hand in both his own. 
‘* There’s not a man from this to England I’d 
as soon have met as yourself. I'm Sam 
M‘Gruder, Robert M’Gruder’s brother. You 
haven't forgot him, I hope? ”’ 


-_ 





* A scamp, I take it,’” broke in the consul, 


‘« That [haven't ! ”’ cried Tony, warmly re- 
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turning the honest pressure of the other's 
hand. ‘* What a stupid dog I have been not 
to remember that you lived here! and I have 
a letter for you, too, from your brother ! ’’ 

‘*] want no letter of introduction with 
you, Tony ; come home with me. You’re not 
going to sea this time ;”’ and, taking a pen, he 
drew a brvad line of ink across ‘Tony’s name 
and then turning, he whispered a few words 
in the consul’s ear. 

‘«T hope,’’ said the consul, ‘‘ Mr. Butler 
is not offended at the freedom with which I 
commented on him.”’ 

‘* Not in the least,” said Tony, laughing. 
‘“« T thought at the time, if you knew me, you 
would not have liked to have suggested my 
having been a runaway convict ; and now that 
you do know me, the shame. you feel is more 
than enough to punish you.” 

** What could have induced you to go be- 
fore the mast, Butler?’ said M’Gruder, as 
he led Tony away. 


‘* Sheer necessity. 
bread.” 

** But you had got something,—some place 
or other !”’ 

‘*T was a messenger, but L lost my de- 
spatches, and was ashamed to go home and 
say 60.”” 

‘** Will you stop with me? Will you bea 
clerk ?’’ asked the other ; anda certain timid- 
ity in his voice showed that he was not quite 
assured as he spoke. ‘* My business is like 
my brother’s,—we’re ‘in rags,’ ’’ 

‘** And so should I be in a few days,” 
lenges out Tony, “if 1 hadn’t met you, 
‘I'll be your clerk, with a heart and a half— 
| that is, if I be capable ; only don’t give me 
‘anything where money enters, and as little 
| writing as possible, and no arithmetic, if 
you can help it.” 
| ‘¢ That will be a strange sort of clerkship,” 
said M’Gruder, with a smile; ‘* but we’ll 
|see what can be done.” 


I wanted to earn my 








A Great advance is said to have been recently 
made in photography. Photographs by any pro- 
cess now used fade. A German named Wothly 
has, however, discovered one which gives exqui- 
site pictures that do not fade. At least water, 
sun, and wind have no effect upon them, and it 
only remains to ascertain what injury time may 
do. The process has been purchased and patented 
by a company, headed by Colonel Stuart Wortley, 
who, himself perhaps the best among amateur 
photographers, quite believes in the invention. 
Should it realize expectation, it will remain only 
to fix color to bring the art to perfection. 


The Messager du Midi states that a begging 
letter recently addressed to one of the Barous 
Rothschild contains the very tempting proposition 
that for the bagatelle of 50,000 francs, the writer 
would engage te show how he could prolong his 
life to the age of one hundred and fifty years. The 
following is the baron’s reply : *‘ Sir,—It-has fre- 
quently happened to me to be threatened with death 
if I did not givea sum of money. You are certainly 
the first that has ever asked me for it in propos- 
ing to prolong my life. Your proposition is with- 
out doubt far better and more humane. But my 


‘religion teaches me that we are all under the 


: hand of God, and I will not do anything to with- 





| 
Mr. Heyry Ross, a sculptor, who, if we mistake 
not, will yet reach the highest point in one branch 
of his great art, has produced an exceedingly fine 
bust of Garibaldi,—made, we believe, from pho- | 
tographs alone. _ It seems to us by far the truest , 
likeness of the dreamy patriot and adventurous | 
captain we have yet seen. It resembles in some | 
respects, as does Garibaldi’s. own countenance, | 
the conventional conception of Homer,—the | 
dreamier lines in the face seeming somehow to | 
express a passion for the wide horizons and in- 
cessant music of the ‘ many-sounding sea.’’ 
There is also, however, the dignity and simplicity 
of a mind that with whatever political shortcom- 
ings has truly lived for ‘*an idea,’ and would 
as willingly die for it. Scalpture seems to suit | 
the antique style of greatness more than either 
painting or photography, and Garibaldi’s great- 
ness is truly antique. 





‘draw myself from his decrees. 


My refusal, 
moreover, does not in any way attack your dis- 
covery, from which you will not fail, I hope, to 
profit yourself. Regretting that I cannot accede 
to your proposal, I sincercly congratulate you on 
the one hundred and fifty years which you are 
called on to live in this world.—Accept, ete., J. 
DE RoTHSCHILD.”’ 


Tue London ‘Metropolitan Free Drinking 
Fountains Association ’’ acknowledges the receipt 
of £60 from one donor and £100 from another, 
and reports ‘‘ that eighty-seven fountains, three 
cattle-troughs, and more than fifty dog-troughs 
have been opened by the society, and that four 
hundred more would not fully supply the needs 
of the metropolis.’? 
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THE LONG EVENINGS, AND BOOKS. 


From Good Words. 
THE LONG EVENINGS, AND BOOKS. 
BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 

Somenopy says, ‘* How fast the evenings 
are drawing in; somebody else of the party 
replies, ‘ Not faster than they always do in 
Ovtober.”? ‘* Perhaps not; but while the 
mornings are so bright and warm, one won- 
ders to see fire and candles in the evening.”’ 
We shall soon recover from our wonderment, 
and gladly return to our winter evenings, and 
our readings. 

I may be allowed to say something in com- 
mendation of the family practice here re- 
ferred to, and to speak about it ex cathedra ; 
for, with the exception of three or four years 
intercalary,—and those not the brightest,— 
I have been a listener to family readings 
through life; these readings continued, not 
winter evenings only, but summer as well as 
winter, and every day round the year early 
andlate. I have no recollection earlier than 
that of my mother’s clear voice, reading and 
reading, —at breakfast, often at dinner-time, 
always at the tea-table. Thus it has been 
with me up to the time of my now putting 
pen to paper. 

No matter what may be the dimensions, or 
what the decorations, of the scene of the 
family gatherings; but 1 must be a A Fam- 
Ly. ‘This is the condition of whatever I have 
to say abuut readings aloud. Enough, if the 
gathering be the daily assembly of those who, 
in the morning, greet each other with the 
undissembled smiles of cordial affection,—a 
family, and all right heart-ward. That is 
enough. low thankful may those well be to 
whose daily lot so much substantial good as 
this actually attaches, and attaches year after 
year, through lengths of time! 

The consiituents of a family, according to 
its normal definition, are—father, mother, 

UJ 
Sons, and daughters—a goodly group, if only 
it be banded together in love. It will vary 
in age, from babyhood to the fatherly and 
motherly condition of the otium cum dignitate. 
And just now, for the sake of giving distinct- 
ness to the picture, I will imagine a curly 
‘pate, aged three years, intently listening to 
the mother’s reading, it might be of Don 
Quixote, or it might be of Hume’s History 
of England. But a fireside assemblage other- 
wise constituted than this shall pass muster 
as a family, if it be such as we have been 





used to think of in reading the often-quoted 
lines of the ‘+ Task ”’— 


** Now stir the fire.’’ 


A family it shall be accounted, if its con- 
stituents are only the two,—husband and 
wife,—the faithful dual of years of tried love. 
A family it shall be accounted, if it be a 
brother and sister, the contented coclebes of 
mature age. A family it shall be accounted, 
and it shall receive from me a diploma ac- 
cordingly, wherever two, three, or more, 
abiding together under the same roof, are 
bound together by affection, estcem, respect, 
and unaffected regard to the welfare of each. 
I will substitute a word, or two words, in 
Tertullian’s often-repeated definition of a 
church : he says, ‘‘ Ubi tres, ibi ecclesia; ”’ 
I say where there are ¢wo there is a family, 
if only the two are one in unselfish attach- 
ment. Should a diploma of this kind be 
granted for Robinson Crusoe and his Friday ? 
This may be a question. Certainly not to 
Sir Isaac Newton and his cats. 

The family,—let it be three, let it be fif- 
teen, and the more the better. This prelim- 
inary settled, and the fact admitted, also, 
that candies are called for hours before the 
time for breaking up the party, then comes 
the question in what manner shall these hours 
be passed? Shall it be socially, or shall it 
be in that least desirable species of solitude, 
—a polygonous solitude which is fitly sym- 
bolized by the portraits that disfigure the 
walls in faded gilt frames, sombre colors, 
gloomy looks, staring one at another, but 
never uttering a word. It shall not be so. 
As candles are lit (here in the country we 
know nothing about gas, and are frightened 
at the very word) so shall the light of feeling, 
and the light of fancy, and the light of mind, 
and the light of community in thought, shed 
its cheering rays around, dispelling listless- 
ness, gloom, murky tempers, and all other 
things that are the offspring of darkness. 

Of the several modes of spending winter 
evenings in a family, there are some which 
perchance, I might not think approvable, to 
wit: .. .., but concerning which I am not, 
here and now, called upon to utter an opin- 
ion, for or against. There are other pastimes, 
to which I may not, perhaps, myself have been 
used to have recourse ; but it dues not there- 
fore follow that they may not lawfully and 
usefully be practised by others. Concerning 
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any such practices, I have only this word (and 
it isan apostolic word) to utter, ‘* Let every 
one—every head of a family—be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.”’ I think it to be 
of the very essence of narrowness and bigotry, 
in fact, it would spring from an exaggerated 
notion of my individual infallibility, to con- 
demn in others what, as Hudibras would have 
it, 
**T’m not myself inclined to.”’ 

In thus “ remanding for another hearing ”’ 
several questions of family habitades, I am 
prone to say, on the one hand, that it has 
not happened to me to see any solid good 
arise from rigors or scrupulosities, or dull 
observances, or empty forms; on the other 
hand, one may confidently predict dangerous 
laxitics to ensue in families in ‘which the 
shrewd younger members perfectly under- 
stand that ‘‘ papa and mamma” are half- 
hearted in their prohibitions, and would 
themselves well relish amusements which 
they nevertheless think it prudent to inter- 
dict. In domestic politics, we may be quite 
sure that nothing answers in the long run, 
—nothing between parent and child, but 
thorough sincerity. 

A family will follow its tastes, and also the 
bent of its talents, in its recreations. If, for 
instance, it be musical, then ‘‘ stringed in. 
struments and organs’’ will rule the hours 
of leisure—evening after evening ; I can find 
no fault in such a-case:—voice and ear and 
the soul of harmony are gifts,—they are gifts 
from above ; and in the due use of them, that 
upper world is symbolized, and, in a sense, 
its enjoyments are anticipated, where songs 
abound, and where harps are in every hand. 
This only would I say: that, as in my notion 
of a future state [ find large room for work, as 
well as fur music, and for DISCOURSE, a8 wel] 
as for anthems, so I think that long evenings, 
here below, should not be abandoned to the 
tyranny of the piano or the organ. Even 
among the members of a musical family, there 
will be one or two, probably, to whom such 
a tyranny is irksome, or even intolerable, and 
who will be driven by it into a corner, with 
or without a book. 

If the subject intended for this paper were 
understvod to include, on my part, the ex- 
pression of an opinion concerning the practice 
of reading aloud the daily newspaper, and the 
weekly and monthly outpourings of the peri- 


doubtedly excuse myself from a task so diffi- 
cult, and so invidious, too, as that of either 
rebuking such practice, or of assigning limits 

to it, or of naming the instances which should 

be exempt from censure, or which are entitled 

to entire approval. From all such onerous 

censorship I stand rekeved. Ido not touch 

it: I turn aside to another path, The things 

[ have to do with, in this paper, are—Booxs, 

—books adapted to the requirements of domes- 

tic reading aloud, or, as we should call it, so- 

cial reading, and the communion of thought 

and feeling, ina home circle. The individual 

reader, the fireside anchoret, is a being with 

whose tastes and practices I have no coneern- 

ment just now. As to daily social readings, 

—continued from year to year, whilea family 

is running through its course of changes,— 

they constitute a bright continuity of its in. 

tellectual and moral existence. This commu- 

nion of intelligence, and these- recollections 
of books that have left an impression upon the 
memories of the listeners—they readily coa- 
lesce with the remembrance of family events, 
I have said the same as to the connection of 

the seasons with family history. ‘The book 
and the events that marked the time of its 
perusal weld into one ; and especially it will 
be so if, in any instance, the heavy hammer 
of suffering and sorrow has come, stroke upon 
stroke, so as tc make all one in the memory. 
Taking a glance round at my own shelves, I 
see books never to be forgotten; for they 
were in course of reading at such and sucha 
time. I ought not to forget English history ; 
for Smollet’s fifteen octavos were uscd as & 
stock-book,—an inexhaustible store of readings 
throughout my boyish years. Whenever it 
happened that more attractive volumes were 
not forthcoming, then the voice was heard, 
‘If there is nothing better just now, then 
bring the next volume in turn of Smollet. 
Did we not leave off last year with Queen 
Anne?’”’ It is so with several faded gilt and 
lettered backs, which connect themselves with 
remembrances of family life,—gilt, perhaps, 
but not faded. 

I may here encounter an objection, which 
is likely to be brought forward as insur- 
mountable if I am intending to recommend 
the practice of family readings, on the suppo- 
sition that the family is constituted of young- 
er and elder, and if all are expected to listen, 
and to be quiet also. It is asked, how will 





dic press,—if it were so, then I should un- 


it be possible in that case, to select books in- 
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telligible to the youngest, and which yet 
shall engage the attention of the seniors. If 
this cannot be done, then what is to be done 
with the younger? Send them in a troop to 
bed? It may be asked, what good, or what 
amusement, can children derive from the hear- 
ing of a book of which they do not under- 
stand a line? My answer is this: Much, in 
many ways. This objection, in the way in 
which it is stated, is the pedagogue’s quan- 
dary. It springs out of an educational axiom 
which I hold to be false in mental philosophy, 
and of ill consequence in practice. The rule 
may be good (but I doubt it) for the teacher 
of rudiments: Never push a child forward a 
step in his learning, until you are certain 
that he has thoroughly understood the lesson 
which you are now giving him. To teachers 
1 leave this sandy path over the wilderness of 
learning, if they find it profitable, or if their 
pupils find it pleasant. Iam sure it is not 
the method of nature ; it isa technical usage. 
The method of nature is that of a spontane- 
ous induction, which is always in progress, 
and is never completed: it is not a lesson- 
book in chapters, but a teaching by infinitesi- 
mals. Nature takes the boy by the hand, 
walking with him over the field of the uni- 
verse at a pace moderately fast; and this 
teacher says, ‘*Come along, my boy! 
What you don’t understand to-day, you 
will understand another day: only come 
along.”’ 

A child of any sensitiveness, in alternately 
listening, and not listening, to a book,—the 
voice being that of one who is ordinarily lis- 
tened to with pleasure,—the child is caught 
by the mere rhythm of the sentences ; and, 
as to long words that involve a rhythm of 
their own, they are the most likely to catch 
the infant ear—these rhythmical long words 
snarl as they are wafted through the brain— 
as they go in at one ear and out at the other ; 
in the frequency of so passing they get them- 
selves at length attended to, and at last inter- 
preted. In my humble opinion it is a great 
error, and it is the parent of errors more se- 
rious than itself, that, as a child should un- 
derstand everything, step by step, so he will 
care for nothing that he does not understand. 
The very contrary is, I think, nearer to the 
truth. Try the experiment for a given time, 
say ten minutes: read to a little boy some 
pages of this sort, ‘* My cat put her paw up- 
on the hot po-ker, and then she cried—mew ! ” 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. Xxvil. 1261 





For another ten minutes take a page from 
Shakspeare or from Milton. 1 could wager 
upon the issue of such an experiment, unless 
the subject of it belong to the lowest range 
in the order of mind. But it is not the music 
of words and sentences only that awakens the 
young brain. If we could but apply our mi- 
croscope to the brain mages, so as to see the 
curdling and the crystallizing and the feath- 
ery frost-work that is going on in the cells 
of that creamy viscus, we should see what 
sort of process it is, that, at the end of five- 
and-twenty years, has rendered the cerebral 
substance a tenacious repositury of millions 
and millions again of records, words, things, 


‘feelings, until this crowded mass has become 


a congerics of lexicons and of cyclopeedias. 

It might be thought that when candles are 
lit, and when books are opened, it is quite 
time that the lambs should give the kiss all 
round, and be led off by the nursemaid to her 
domain. In plain English, that we, the sen- 
iors of the family, should be ‘rid of the 
children.”” This may be recent doctrine, and 
it is a modernismn in practice. It was not so 
seventy years ago. At that time—a time of 
old-fashioned discipline—the younger chil- 
dren knew how to sit with their noiseless 
amusements at a side-table—not in terror of 
a nursemaid. And so it was in those homely 
times, that brains of three years were allowed 
to make acquaintance with the English of 
books. It is thus that, on the ground of expe- 
rience,—experience repeated, I now plead for 
the younger ones of the family-party, and say 
of, or for them, ‘* Let them bide ; they will 
disturb nobody.”’ 

We should clearly understand what it is 
that we intend, or what our ruling purpose 
is, in these winter evenings’ readings aloud. 
It would be a misunderstanding to suppose 
that any such readings can be brought for- 
ward to supply the lack of the stated and 
regular instruction that should be going on 
in the schoolroom, whether at home or else- 
where. If indeed no such instruction is 
attainable, then the evening readings may 
serve the purpose of keeping minds alive, and 
Of cherishing intellectual tastes ; but they will 
not fill the chasms which it is the business of 
the pains-taking teacher to build in with solid 
masonry. Family readings may avail to 
quicken intelligence; but they will not im- 
part learning. If this be understood, then it 
will follow that, in the choice of books adapt- 
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ed to the purposes of the evening reading, we 
shall admit none that belong to rudimentary 
training. The teacher, the tutor, is supposed 
to have on his shelf a full set-out of the most 
approved elementary volumes, of which at 
this time assuredly there is no scarcity. A 
tower of Babel might be built up with books 
of this order. 

On the other hand, we can give no admis- 
sion to books proper toa college course ; that 
is to say, such as are adapted to the purposes 
of professional or scientific education. The 
home-shelf has no place for volumes of this 
kind. Nor would I (for one) find an inch or 
half an inch of space for pamphlet or octavo 
which, if brought near to the thermometer, 
reises the mercury several degrees above ‘‘tem- 
perate.”” We do not admit ‘* Calm Inquiries ”’ 
or ‘* Dispassionate Appeals,”’nor, in a word, 
anything that is of the nature of an argu- 
ment written to serve a purpose, or which 
betrays an animus. While we have the 
world of thought and genuine fecling before 
us, we need not haul up anything from 
the pool of wrath, strife, malice, guile, 
hypocrisies, evil surmisings, and evil speak- 
ings. We take upon our list such books 
only as tend to enrich the understanding, 
to raise the thou ghte above their (too often) 
sordid level, to quicken sympathies toward 
‘¢ all sorts and conditions of men,’’ and to 
give themes and occasions for profitable dis- | 
course and meditation. 

Well, then, will you give usa catalogue of 
approved books, and lay down a plan or 
scheme of readings for a month, or a year, or 
a week, at least? So say regularity folks ; 
so say the lovers of red tape—not I. If we 
are men of order,—if we spend our mornings 
in any of those occupations which demand 
order, and wherein the want of it is ruin, 
then, toward evening, surely we have had 
enough of it. Whatever is fortuitous, un- 
systematic, promiscuous, such things will be 
the most welcome when the work of the day 
has been done. We would admit all liberty 
that is not license; and, more than this, 
‘would make full proof of that sort of liberty 
which, as I am apt to think, is not enjoyed 
anywhere 80 thoroughly as it is in the sweet 
seclusion of an insulated country home. 
Home means a shut-up or fenced-about place, 
within the circuit of which the tyranny of 
conventional doctrines, or fashions, does not 





show its face. 


What is good for the body is good for the 
mind, variety of diet. This variableness 
promotes a healthy digestion , and so it is as 
to the mode of taking one's dinner ; the best 
mode is that which favors the assimilation of 
nutriment. It may be good (yet I doubt it) 
in ‘* Establishments ’’ fur everybody to know 
that, on Thursday, we have legs of mutton 
always; Friday, rounds of beef. It may be 
good in such places, or it may be necessary 
(yet I doubt it), that the license of talk 
should be interdicted. If I were a ruler in 
any such place of assemblage, I would risk an 
experiment of the contrary practice in both 
these particulars. Nobody should know, un- 
til the covers were removed, what was the bill 
of fare for Monday or Tuesday, or any other 
day ; and as to talk, keeping in mind what is 
the action of the diaphragm upon the lungs 
and upon the stomach, and what are the 
requirements of the gastric nervous force 
in digestion, 1 would endure a Babel of 
noise at table rather than inflict silence 
upon young tongues during dinner. This 
might be done, as I think, and yet all pro- 
prieties duly regarded. This digression may 
be excused on the ground of the affinities of 
mind and body. Rules or practices which 
are approvable for the one are presumably 
approvable for the other, at least they are so 
in the way of analogy. Family readings, 
therefore, should be such as promote a healthy 
digestion of the intellectual aliment, and such 
as are favorable toa ready assimilation of it 
also. Liberty we ask, or rather a wide range 
in the choice of books, and liberty, also, for 
interrupting the reader in a seasonable man- 
ner. We do not favor exclusive tastes; we 
do not tolerate intolerance in preferences, as to 
books or classes of books ; and thus, also, as to 
the listeners of the family congregation, we 
stipulate for liberty of interruption. The 
family should digest its intellectual aliment 
in common by conversation, and the assimila- 
tion, also, of this aliment goes on in the same 
manner. These daily evening readings are 
not a schooling of the younger members of 
the family; but they are the brisk, unre- 
strained circulation of the intellectual life of 
the family soul. 

It must always be supposed that the family 
has a head and a guidance, and that this 
principal person, whatever may be his or her 
relationship to the members, possesses a fair 
measure of recognized superiority as to ac- 
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quirements, and as to judgment and discre- 
tion. This sort of domestic episcopacy is the 
postulate of our present argument. I have 
secn it, and known it to be exercised, greatly 
to the advantage of those concerned. Where 
there is a right feeling among the members 
of a home, the opinion of the episcopus will 
readily be submitted to as to the choice of 
books: and, moreover, if the range of choice 
be wide, there will be no disposition to call 
in question the expulsion of any book on the 
ground that ‘ it would not suit us.”” Timid- 
ity and over-caution give rise to prurient cu- 
riosity, and then will follow the fatal conse- 
quence of the breaking up of that entire 
confidence which is the soul of government 
ina home. Get yourself to be suspected of 
insincerity, or of saying one thing and mean- 
ing another, and there is an end of your in- 
fluence. 

The evening readings have this very recom- 
mendation, that they are an experimenting 
upon a wider field than that in relation to 
which the parent’s or the teacher’s authority 
is understood to be directly compromised. It 
is one thing to admit or allow a book for the 
evening’s reading: it is another thing for 
father or mother to give the author an explic- 
it sanction. He or she may consent dissent- 
ingly; and when this is done, the family 
mind takes a turn or two upon broader ground 
than that of its authorized modes of thinking. 
The family party, as one might say, gets a 
breathing upon the boulevards, and will re- 
turn to its accustomed quarters—freshened. 

Regulations, regularities (carried too far), 
cautions, pomposities, sonorous gravities— 
all such things, stiff and hollow, which indi- 
cate or which cherish superstition, and which 
spring from feebleness, are inimical to that 
which is in truth the life of the family life ; 
namely, ZEST. 

But what is zest? To describe it by its 
Opposites: it is the contrary of phlegmatic 
apathy; it is the contrary of littleness and 
of indifference, and of dulness of apprehen- 
sion, and of sluggishness and slowness of the 
faculties. Zest is a plant which flourishes 
in the country: it does not grow well in a 
garden-pot in cities. The town substitute 
for zest is excitement; but you are not likely 
to mistake the one for the other, and you 
may know them by this mark: zest is awake 
towards all things, even the dullest. Excite- 


things new and strange. Zest imparts a relish 
to things that are not the most sapid. Ex- 
citement asks for larger and larger doses of 
cayenne, whatever it may be that is on table. 
But now this zest, in relation to books, and 
this zest which, as I have said, is flattened 
or spoiled, where there is too much of rule 
and routine in a household, is sharpened 
when some book, upon a subject likely to be 
dry or wearisome, is so written, or if not 
written, has the good fortune to be so read, 
and so expounded and expanded in the read- 
ing, that everybody listens,—all eyes are 
wide open! Zest! how may it the most. 
effectively be dissipated, how irrecoverably 
lost? Forgive me now this wrong if, con- 
science-driven as Iam, [ utter what must, I 
know, offend some who may read this paper. 
Genuine zest disappears wherever FICTION 
holds sway. Iam intending no onslaught on 
novel-reading. I have no puritanic dread of 
it. I was not trained puritanically in a 
horror of novels. I have listened to most of 
those that were the popular fictions of that 
bygone time. I would say this only to the 
heads of families: Make your choice—freely 
admit from the circulating library the three- 
volume novels of the season, and then be con- 
tent to find that all residue of zest is gone as 
to history, or biography, or science, or any- 
thing else that is real and genuine, Christi- 
anity included. Novelreading is an infatua- 
tion which masters souls as surely as dram- 
drinking does so. Many are the melancholy 
epectacles which one encounters in towns, a8 
for instance, a woman wasted, worn, in tat- 
ters, and near to starvation :—this is a sad 
sight, and 60 it is sad to meet the well-dressed 
lady of forty or fifty hastening home with 
the three greasy-boarded volumes, which are 
all to be devoured between the noon of to- 
day and the dawn of to-morrow! The alter- 
native for the individual or for the family 
is this: Novel-reading with its consequent 
ennui and utter apathy, or else genuine 
feeling, employment, with zest, as to what- 
ever is real in life, in history, in science, in 
poetry, and general literature. Fiction of 
any sort in one scale, and reality in the other, 
the beam will never stand on the level. 

If zest, as related to books, and to intel- 
lectual pursuits generally, be the mood of a 
home-bred family, then this will bring with 





ment wakes up only at the shrill call of 


it, as almost an invariable consequence, & 
characteristic which may claim a prominent 
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place among its desirable qualities ; and this 
is BREADTH. Zest might almost be taken as 
a convertible term for breadth. Zest and 
breadth together make up catholicism in 
taste ; and they are a security for the main- 
tenance of wide sympathies, to the exclusion 
of whatever is sour, acid, rigid, starched, 
frosty, crusty, or pinched in. Bring forward 
a list of books supposed to be suitable for 
the winter evenings’ family reading ; zest and 
breadth together will render admissible some 
dry books, and some dull books, if only they 
are not stupid or absurd. These two censors, 
nioreover, will admit, at least to a hearing, 
books which we do not relish, and can only 
tolerate. 

Whenever several qualities of the same 
order are in question, then we find that we 
pass on from one to another of them by an 
easy transition. Thus it is that zest leads to 
breadth, and then breadth leads to freedom, 

r independence of judgment. Yet who is it 
hat is not free in this land of freedom? All 
of us claim to be so: are we not all of us 
absolutely free? are not all the queen’s sub- 
jects in the possession of liberty of thought, 
and of speech, and of action, in relation to 
any who might wish or might dare to oppose 
or restrain them? Come forth now, my an- 
tagonist ! let us break spears upon any field 
you may choose, political, ecclesiastical, met- 
aphysical, social: try now if you can make 
me afraid, or can drive me an inch from my 
ground. You cannot do it. Bold, free, re- 
gardless of names and authorities, if only 
they are opposed to me. Good so far; I am 
& lion in front; but am [ equally exempt 
from the restraints of intimidation, or from 
subservience, or from assentation, in my 
bearing toward the men of my own commu- 
nion, whether it be political, religious, or 
philosophical? Free (as I have said) in 
front, but bandaged, hampered, manacled, 
tongue-tied, as to those that stand right- 
-hand, left-hand, and in the rear of my posi- 
tion. Verily I think that thousands among 
us who are used to trumpet their liberties, 
are themselves the veriest slaves toward their 
associates, in party or profession. In a close 
array of cavalry, every man may cut what 
curves he pleases directly in front of him, as 
he charges the enemy; but he must take 
care that in using this liberty of the sabre, 
he does not slash the next man’s ear. 

Here, then, comes to be noted a most sig- 
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nificant fact, bearing upon the moral and in- 
tellectual position of the two classes which I 
have ventured, in these papers, to place in 
contrast; namely, the man whose days are 
passed mainly in the crowd of the world, and 
the man—my choice sample of an English- 
man indeed—who spends his days mainly in 
the seclusion of a country home. The man 
of cities and of society is a member of his 
club ; he is one of a clique; he consorts with, 
his friends ; in the morning he gives himself, 
to committecs ; he stands forward on plat-' 
forms ; he speaks ; he talks honey ; he breathes 
zephyrs ; he listens for claps. Will any one 
tell me, will any truthful man of this class 
profess it for himself, that he is in every 
sense free? Will he say in his own commen- 
dation that his judgment and his feelings are 
as translucent as crystal? As to any one 
who would make this boast, I should not hes- 
itate to put him down in my note-book as a 
conglomerate of conventional beliefs,—a man 
who has barely one opinion really his own. 

But you will ask it to be proved that the 
countryman is any more free than is his cou- 
sin in town. I venture to say he is, or may 
easily be so. The mere fact, or let us say the 
perpetual consciousness of the fact, that, as to 
any tyrannous influence, as to any usurpation, 
or any arrogant contradiction, it is a good 
hundred miles away ; this consciousness, by 
itself, goes far to guarantee personal freedom. 
If it be the reading a book in a condition of 
absolute equanimity, take me to a self-con- 
tained country house. Look round at your 
home company: my hypothesis is that this 
home company, although it is of one mind 
in most things, has been ed, not driven, into 
this sort of uniformity. If there are diver- 
sities of opinion within this snug enclwsure, 
then it will be true that the mind and feel- 
ing of the minority—even if it be sole—is 
always respected :—it is regarded with a sort 
of religious reverence. ‘There is no domi- 
neering, there is no riding rough-shod over 
the field (or carpet). In such a seclusion 
the sweet temper of perfect liberty is nur- 
tured. And if books are always a-going, 
then there is cherished in such a sanctuary 
the genuine criticism of intelligent, honest 
thought. And how unlike will this be to the 
greater part of printed criticisms—periodic 
criticism ! Two things so dissimilar ought 
not to be spoken of under one name. 





Ifbooks are in question, and if competent 
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criticism be inquired for, i.e., judgments im- | respect ; with the other class there would ap- 
partial and free indeed, then we may well in- | pear a simple-minded relish of the poetry, 
sist upon an advantage much more amply en- | and of the soul ; a true and unaffected enjoy- 
joyed in the country than in cities. In cities, | ment, as well of the rhythm of the verse as 
if booksare read at all, it is the Jatest books | of the greatness of the thought. If it were 
only, it is the noised books of the season, | so, then one reader of this genuine class might 
the books about which you must be prepared ! fairly count for ten of the other class. Then 
tosay something in society. In the country | another statistic question here presents itself. 
it is the books on the shelves ; it is the vol-|In any hundred of those educated persong 
umes, bound and lettered, that are in their | who have made acquaintance with the classic 
turn taken down and read, at least in por-| writers of English literature, what is the 
tions or samples. I incline to think that if | proportion of the sexes? In this instance 





we take any given level of intelligence and 
education, the acquaintedness of persons of 
that same level with the standard writers of 
the bygone age, from Shakespeare down to 
Sir Walter Scott, will be as ten to one in fa- 
vor of country families. It would be a cu- 
rious experiment to make of this sort: ina 
promiscuous assembly,—let it be such an 
average company as may be gathered for lis- 
tening to a philosophical or literary lecture : 
we must premise the supposition that every- 
body is truthful. Some one, or the lecturer | 
himself, makes proclamation in these terms : 
“Those of the company present who have 
actually read ‘ Paradise Lost,’ will please to 
signify the same by holding up their hands! ”’ 
This done, then the form follows, ‘* The con- 
trary, theirs.’” Will the reader venture a 
guess as to the percentage of the ‘*ayes”’ in 
such acompany? I hesitate to name what I 
inwardly suspect would he that percentage. 
Be it what it might, ranging between two per 
cent. and fifty—we may guess it at twenty- 
five; then would come the further question 
as to these twenty-five bond fide readers of 
Milton, how many of them live mainly in 
cities,—live in the world, and how‘many of 
them are bond fide countryfolk. I should 
bring nobody over to my way of thinking 
merely by declaring my belief that, of this 
number, the country would lay claim to the 
twenty, leaving the five to be challenged for 
town life. 

Whatever the issue of such an experiment 
—if it could be made—might be, I think 
there would still remain this sort of differ- 
ence hetween the two classes of Miton’s read- 
ers; namely, that whereas with the one class, 
the unconfessed motive or reason for read- 
ing ‘* Paradise Lost’? has had a recollection 
of the occasions in society when one should 
wish to be au fait in Milton, and should be 





mortified to be convicted of ignorance in that | the one at the helm keeps a look-out, so that, 


again I avoid the risk of a random surmise, 
which must rest upon very uncertain data, 
and which would need some careful discrimi- 
nations to be duly regarded. There is, how- 
ever, a sphere within which a rough guess 
may be hazarded. Supposing the male mem- 
bers of families to be for the most part absen- 
tees, either at school or at college, or in the 
practice of the professions, then it may be 
set down as a probable calculation that the 
home circle is seven to one of the gentler sort. 
If it be so, and we can hardly be jar from 
the truth in assuming it to be in about this 
proportion, then a subject which is fraught 
with practical consequences comes into view 
when we are thinking and speaking about long 
winter evenings, and the employment of them 
in readings aloud. 

A great part, and often it will be by far the 
better part of female education, in families 
of the middle class, will be that which insen- 
sibly ensues, from year to year, in the course 
of these READINGS aLoup. To give these 
readings their proper value in an educational 
sense, we need not assume more for them 
than what has already been supposed ; name- 
ly, this: that whether it be father, mother, or 
other mature person of average ability and 
competence, such presiding angel ‘of the 
company is one who does keep in mind the 
intellectual and moral welfare of the home 
community, and who would not think their 
responsibility as its chief fully discharged, in 
providing some hours of mere amusement for 
the party. This chief person, whether father or 
mother or other recognized senior, must indeed 
be frivolously minded if he or she has no aim 


beyond that of contriving a bootless pastime, y 


by aid of which the last hours of the day 
may be cheated of all reasonable purpose. A 
state of things much better than this may 
fairly be imagined ; and we may suppose that 
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from whatever point of the compass the wind 
may blow, the vessel tacks—on and on— 
towards the desired haven. It is not—it can- 
not be—I have already admitted this—that 
the laborious operation of rudimentary teach- 
ing should be superseded in this unlaborious 
manner ;—nor can it be, as already said, 
that any part of that proficiency which is 
sought for in colleges should thus be acquired. 
What may be done is this—that female ed- 
ucation should be carried forward several 
stages beyond the point where school-teach- 
ing ends; and that it should impart to the 
daughters of a family just that measure of 
advantage which may enable them fairly to 
maintain their position, as related to the col- 
lege proficiency of their brothers. Feminine 
accomplishments will not suffice for this pur- 
pose. The young men from college take it 
only asa matter of course that their sisters are 
accomplished ; this goes for little or nothing. 
For little or nothing also would pass any 
female quixoting upon the field of actual 
learning—whether it be mathematical or 
classical. Lady learning, at its best, will 
only be thought of as moonshine. Not more 
to be regarded will be the young lady's pre- 
tensions to be an adept in abstract philoso- 
phy, or in political or social science :—these 
usurpations will win no consideration. But 
of more avail for this purpose will be that 
knowledge of books, earlier and later, which 
cannot fail to result from the constant family 
practice of winter evenings’ reading. Two 
or three months only of the twelve need to 
be set off, as broad daylight, which is likely 
to be spent out of doors, In the lapse of 
years, beginning with the infancy years of a 
family, and extending to the time when the 
assemblage has been dispersed, or broken up 
—within that cycle, a fair sample of our 
English literature will have had its turn on 
the tea-table. I mean to say, that, within 
the period here supposed, every book in gen- 
eral literature of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, which has matntained for 
itself a place on our shelves—the accessible 
shelves—may have been read at such a table. 
Beside these readings of the standard English 
literature, a gteat part of the literature of 
this now current century may also have found 
its place. This nineteenth century catalogue of 
books,—books that are séil/ living and are like- 
ly to live, would not be of astounding length. 
A thousand to one of all the books that are 
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published come to their end within two years. 
fake the one in the thousand, and with ita 
dozen or so that may fairly claim a reading 
although quickly to be forgotten. We have 
then before us a supply, just enough to meet 
the requirements of the family period. My 
inference is this—that if the daughters of a 
family have had the advantage of thus listen- 
ing to the best samples of our literature,—the 
past and the recent,—they will probably have 
surpassed their brothers in that sort of intelli- 
gence which is the best fruit of education, 
and which brings with it taste, refinement, 
and at the least, a good preparation for 
further acquirements. 

Let not accomplished critics stare at my 
presumption in venturing to make a report 
such as that which I am risking. I speak of 
nothing that has not come fairly within my 
cognizance, as a listener to tea-table readings, 
during more than seventy years. It is con- 
cerning three or four classes only of books 
that I should dare to say anything, and it is 
those that would be the most likely to be 
chosen for the purpose above mentioned. 

A very signal revolution in literature has 
come about while the sand has been passing 
from the one buib of the century hour-glass 
to the other. No point of time could be 
named at which the revolution I am referring 
to has taken place; it has come over us in- 
sensibly, and if we leave a broad margin of 
twenty-five years between the time gone by 
and the present time, comparing the two 
masses when they are thus separated by an 
interval of a quarter of a century, then a 
contrast which is full of significance is seen 
to distinguish them. 

What were the books likely to be chosen 
for family reading at any time previous to 
1810? What, at any time, since the year 
1835, up to this present time? Family read- 
ing would embrace, without a doubt, books 
of voyages and travels, and explorations of 
distant countries ; also general history and 
special histories, or narratives of some course 
of events in this or that country ; and biog- 
raphies. Besides these three, as many more 
might be named with a nearly equal right to 
find a place in our recollection. Buta few 
instances will satisfy my present purpose. In 
the fifty years that have run out since 1810, 
these ocean-girt continents, and islets also, 
have been trodden and explored, and mapped 
out, to an extent the details of which would 
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not be comprehended in less than some thou- 
sands of volumes. This nineteenth century, 
so far as it has expended its sands, might 
fitly be designated as an opening up of geo- 
graphical mysteries. Light has been let in 
upon many of the dark places of the earth. 
As to the atlas of the time past, comparing it 
with the elaborate atlas of the present time, 
there is a substantial sense in which it may 
be affirmed that mountain ranges have been 
torn up by the roots and cast into the abyss 
of forgetfulness. Other ranges—some of 
them capped, under the equator, with per- 
petual suow—have come to be put in upon 
sandy deserts, where the map-maker, to con- 
ceal his ignorance, freely used his stippling 
tool. Where boundless burning levels were 
indicated, there the modern map-maker has 
marked regions of welk watered pasture-lands. 
Crowded cities, with their babble, stand where 
(it was believed) eternal silence reigned,—had 
reigned from the creation. 

If we are speaking of the modern atlas 
upon which these resolved mysteries had been 
noted, then we must acknowledge that, in 
these last years, all things—or almost all— 
have become new. And what is true of the 
earth’s visible surface, its mountains, its riv- 
ers, its plains, its prairies, and its table-lands, 
may be affirmed, to a great extent, concerning 
the races ofthe human family. The brother- 
hood of nations has been recognized,—even 
its oneness in all latitudes, whether or not a 
brotherly behavior has followed upon this ac- 
quaintanceship. 

In this paper I am not undertaking to re- 
view the course of geographical discovery in 
the lapse of sixty years. I am attempting, 
within the compass of a page, to bring under 
the light of a contrast the vast accession of 
materials in this one department only of geog- 
raphy and travels that has come to be heaped 
upon the family tea-table. And now can we 
believe that this prodigious pile—if only it 
has been fairly turned to account in the cul- 
ture of the family mind—has not wrought a 
great revolution in our notions, our imagina- 
tive range, our power of intellectual or im- 


‘aginative locomotion. It has done this. On 


the ground of a vivid recollection of things as 
they were in this behalf sixty years ago, and 
of some knowledge of what has accrued to 
us of late, 1 am able to affirm that the expan- 
sion of this geographical consciousness in re- 
cent years has extensively affected the mind 
and the feelings of all the classes that read 
books. 

If it were merely the reading of books, it 
would be so; but it is much more than this. 
It is not easy to find a family or a circle that 
has not sons, brothers, cousins, or friends 
abroad, fixed there or rambling. As travel- 





lers or excursionists, as colonists or as settlers, 
in the service of trade or in the army,—Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland have homed 
themeelves all the world over. Nor should 
we fail to.bear in mind that other species of 
foreign residence, which connects the aspect 
and the strange conditions of English homes 
abroad with the imagination and the feel- 
ings of many families in a very peculiar man- 
ner. This is by the outspread of Christian 
missions in heathen lands. It might be that 
sixty years ago, I had chanced to see names 
in a map, thinking nothing about them ; but 
now the region and its mission settlements 
have struck root into the mind and heart. 
How shall I forget certain spots in the wilder- 
ness of heathendom? This can never be! 

In looking back to the readings of sixty 
years ago,—in this one line of travels and 
geography,—I am impelled to think that an 
abyss almost must be bridged over in attempt- 
ing to reach the tame things of that remote 
time. We were then reading such books— 
and we thought them entertaining—as 
‘¢ Maundrell’s Travels,” and ** Volney’s,”’ and 
‘** Captain Cook's Voyages,’ and * Bruce’s 
Adventures in the Upper Nile,’’ and ** Mun- 
go Park’s Narrative,’’ and ** Le Vaillant’s 
Ramblings among the Hottentots,’’ and ‘+ Lord 
Macartney’s Embassy to China,’’ and‘ Dr. 
Johnson’s tour in the Highlands.”’ It need 
not be affirmed that, in a literary sense, those 
books were of inferior quality to the books 
that are now on Mudie’s lists. But if any 
one of the countries in question be taken as 
a sample, then it must be granted that our 
knowledge of it, and of the people, is ina 
hundred-fold proportion more intimate, more 
vivid, and more authentic, also, than was that 
of the past time. 

This, all but illimitable, expansion of our 
knowledge of countries far and near, has a 
meaning, the import of which it would not 
be easy duly to appreciate. It has two mean- 
ings,—first, it signifies the fact that the Eng- 
lish race has spread itself abroad in a man- 
ner, and to an extent, that has no parallel in 
the history of nation&, Its second meaning 
is prospective chiefly, and it fureshows what 
is the destiny of this race, and of this lan- 
guage, and of this Anglo-Saxon feeling,— 
this constitutional organization,—this home- 
habit, and this Christianity. We have come 
to know distant lands thus intimately, for a 
reason ; namely, this,—that we are preparing 
to send thither, and we are now actually 
sending thither, our sons and daughters, and 
brothers and sisters. Within the compass of 
another thirty years from this time, if Europe 
be left to its dozen of nationalities, the five 
continents, or four of them, will be teemin 
with the English people, and will be vivilled 
by English institutions. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF BOOKS, 

How unequally are what are called the 
Realities of Life distributed! Hunger and 
cold, and their opposites, plenty and com- 
fortable warmth, form the chief experiences 
of the vast majority of the human race, and 
constitute all they know, or almost all, of 
adversity or of prosperity. Whereas, with 
the minority, how little do these matters en- 
ter enter into their minds! They take no 
thought for the morrow, what they shall eat, 
or what they shall drink, nor yet for their 

rments, what they shall put on; for they 
“ never felt any lack of such things. 
Their very prayer, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’’ has no literal signification. 
Again, how material is the existence of the 
illiterate rich, compared with that of the 
studious, or even the refined! Hunting and 
shooting, or the pleasure of the town, compre- 
hend nearly all the narrow round of lile of 
the former ; an existence, however, at least 

ractical and active. On the other hand, it 
is astonishing to reflect how little of what is 
termed rea! life falls to the lot of the latter. 

One who is fond of literature, even though 
he may not be a student, is not,—knowingly, 
—in this world, above a third of the actual 
number of his years. Eight of his daily hours 
are given to sleep, and eight at least,— 
what with reading and reflection, are passed 
ina world peopled by the creatures of the 
imagination.* No astronomer, whose patient 
mind is so set upon the wonders of the skies, 
that his familiarity with them is greater than 
with the things of the earth, is more un- 
sphered, more separated from actual life, 
than is the boarding-school miss entranced by 
the pages of a novel. She is sitting upon 
the sea-shore, perhaps, the cynosure of neigh- 
boring eyes ; her future husband may be re- 
garding her critically through a spy-glass, 
from the far-off jetty; her mother may be 
sitting by her side, pretending to knit, but 
secretly absorbed in admiration of her be- 
loved daughter, and full of plans for her fu- 
ture. The round of life goes on around her. 
The fisherman is returning from his nightly 
labors upen the deep, or mending his nets 
upon the strand, Parties of pleasure are 
setting forth upon horseback or in boats. 
The church-bell is tolling on the hill. A 
great ship is passing by, crowded with emi- 
grants, to meet her doom, perhaps, some- 
where in yonder illimitable sea. But the 
girl with the book is conscious of none of 
these things, whether they concern herself or 
others. She is living in another scene, under 


*If he passes the remaining eight, or half of 
them, in doing goud to his fellow-creatures, there 
will, alas! be few of the less thoughtful entitled to 
cast a stone at him upon that account. 





other circumstances, and surrounded by 
quite a different set of people. She is no lon- 
ger a boarding-schoul miss, home for the hol- 
idays. She is married toa man who is lay- 
ing schemes to murder her; or she is the 
murderess herself full of the direst plans ; 
or she is an old woman, calmly dying, with 
ber dear ones around her, and it is the part- 
ing with them, but not the meeting with 
death, which makes her weep. She dves not 
seem to be plotted against, or to devise wicked 
schemes against others, or to die; but she 
actually zs for the time in one or other of 
those very circumstances. Those are real 
tears which course down her beautiful cheeks, 
and fall upon theenchanted page. No one can 
seriously aver, except in the most physical 
sense, that while the charm holds her, the 
girl is a denizen of this world at all. She 
is alive, indeed, fur her blood circulates, and 
ber bosom falls and rises, but she is alive to 
nothing on earth. The scenes about her 
never existed ; the people about her are not 
even shadows, like Mr. Pepper’s ghosts,— 
they are only shadows of shadows, reflections 
from imaginary forms; and yet, while she 
reads, her existence is passed among them 
solely. It isnot necessary to make any stric- 
tures here upon the wickedness of novel- 
reading. There are some novels, of course, 
which would do that girl more harm than 
opium, and much in the same way,—clog- 
ging the wheels of action, and making the 
whole human machine unfit fur the plain 
high-road of life ; and there are others, again, 
which, condensing the knowledge of human 
life into a few pages, impart the wisdom 
which a hundred personal experiences might 
be too few to teach her; or, again, which, 
setting before her the cxample of high and 
steadfast purpose, of duty and of charity, 
invigorate and fortify the soul. What I 
would speak of now is merely the engrossing 
and all-absorbing quality of books. Reflec- 
tion itself, of course, possesses the same at- 
tribute, ina less degree ; but we cannot sit 
down to reflect at a moment’s notice,—deeply 
or earnestly enough to forget what is passing 
around us,—and be perfectly sure of ding it, 
any nore than we can be sure of guing to 
— when we wish to do so. 

ow, @ congenial book can be taken up by 
any lover of books, with the certainty of its 
transporting the reader within a few minutes 
to a region immeasurably removed from that 
which he desires to quit. ‘The shape or pat- 
tern of the magic carpet, whereon he flies 
through space and time, is of no consequence. 
The son of science is rapt by a, problem ; the 
philosopher by an abstruse speculation ; the 
antiquary is carried centuries back into the 
chivalric past ; the lover of poetry is borne 
upon glittering wings into the future. The 
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charm works well for all. Books are the 
blessed chloroform of the mind. We wonder 
how folks in trouble did without them in old 
time, just as our descendants will wonder 
how men and women and children bore to see 
their limbs sawn off without the Lethe-balm 
which the mere smelling to a sponge can be- 
stow. Action was not always possible, even 
to the warrior, and still less to the warrior’s 
wife ; there were years of peace ; there were 
long nights,—nights, too, of unmitigated 
darkness,—wherein their sorrows must have 
made themselves felt indeed ; yet they could 
never ** take up a book,’’—that isa phrase in 
common use among even those of us who are 
least given to reading,—and while the dreary 
hours away. It is not a very high claim that 
is here set forth on behalf of literature,— 
that of Pass-time, and yet what a blessed 
boon even that 18! Conceive the hours of in- 
ertia (a thing different from idleness) that it 
has mercifully consumed for us !—hours 
wherein nothing could be done, nothing, per- 
haps, be thought, of our own selves, by rea- 
son of some impending calamity. Wisely 
does the dentist furnish his hateful ante-cham- 
ber with books of all sorts. Who could 
abide for an hour in such an apartment with 
nothing to occupy his thoughts save the ex- 
pectation of that wrench to come! Whatever 
makes you forget an impending surgical op- 
eration—even though it be tooth-drawing— 
will make you forget anything. This may 
seem derogatory to the majesty and disinter- 
estedness of the human mind, but it is un- 
doubtedly true. A great and wise man has 
told us that no philanthropist would be so 
much kept awake at night by the news that 
the empire of China, with its third of the 
human race or 80, had been swallowed up by 
the sea, as by the knowledge that he was to 
have the tip of his own little finger amputat- 
ed before breakfast. 

And, indeed, it must be confessed that 
where books fail as an anodyne is rather 
in cases of physical than of mental pain. 
Through the long watches of the night, and 
by the bedside of some slowly dying dear one, 
it is easier to obtain forgetlulness—the only 
kind of rest that it may be safe or possible 
to take—by means of reading than to do 80 
when one is troubled with mere toothache 
Nor does this arise from selfishness, since 
we would endure twenty toothaches, if they 
might give ease to the sufferer,—but because 
the sharpness of the pang prevents our apply- 
ing our mind to anything else; while the 
deep full sorrow of the soul permits an inter- 
vening thought, and over it slides another, 
and then another, until a layer of such is 
formed, and the mind of the reader gets 
wholly free for a brief but blessed time, par- 
titioned off, as it were, from his real trouble. 








Grief must have its way, but not all its 
way, and there is a time when even the con- 
splations of religion may be intermitted with 
advantage, and the heart be suffered to lie 
fallow, wholly disengaged from any eubject 
that cwncerns itself. This is not the place 
to speak of the supreme blessedness of the 
Book of books ; but the benefits which i im- 
parts are totally different from, as they are 
infinitely greater than, those which flow from 
books in general. ‘True, it mitigates, com- 
forts, elevates,—works unspeakable good ev- 
ery way,—but it does not prevent that self- 
consciousness, the abrogation of which we 
are just now alone considering, s0 much as’ 
do other kinds of books, into which, perhaps, 
devotion hardly enters at all. 

Iam writing of the obligation which we 
owe to literature, and not to religion; yet 
I cannot but feel ‘* thankful’’—using the 
word in its ordinary and devotional sense— 
to many a book which is no sermon, nor 
tract, nor commentary, nor anything of that 
kind at all. Thus, I have cause to revere 
the name of Defoe, who reached his hand 
down through a century and a half to wi 
away bitter tears from my childish eyes. The 
going back to school was always a dreadful 
woe to me, casting its black shadow far into 
the latter part of my brief holidays. I have 
had my share of suffering and sorrow since, 
like other men ; but I have seldom felt so 
absolutely wretched as when, a little boy, I 
was about to exchange my pleasant home- 
life for the hardships and uncongenialities of 
school. Vain, as black Monday approached, 
were the increased tendernesses of iy moth- 
er; the ‘*treats’’ devised to cheat me of 
furebodings dire; you might as well have 
spread a banquet for some wretched doomed 
one upon the scaffold, and asked him to sit 
down and eat, forgetful of ‘+ the dyop,’’ be- 
cause you had covered it decently with a 
damask table-cloth. And yet, I protest, I 
had but to take up ** Robinson Crusoe,’’ and 
in a very few minutes I was out of all thought 
of the approaching calamity ; Dr. Birch and 
his young friends (who were not mine) loomed 
no more in the near horizon. I had travelled 
over a thousand leagues of sea; [ was in my 
snug, well-fortified cave, with the ladder upon 
the right side of it, ‘so that neither man 
nor beast could get at me,’’ with my half a 
dozen muskets loaded, and my powder dis- 
tributed in separate parcels, sv that not even 
a thunderbolt should do me any irreparable 
injury. Or, if not quite so secure, 1 was 
visiting my summer plantation among my 
goats and corn, or shooting, in the still aston- 
ished woods, birds of marvellous beauty ; or 
lying upon my stomach upon the top of the 
hill, watching through my spy-glass the sav- 
ages putting to sea, and not displeased to 
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find myself once more alone in my own little 
island. No living human being could just 
then have done me such a service as dead 
Defoe, unless, perhaps, it had been Dr. Birch 
himeelf, by dying opportunely, and thereby 
indefinitely proroguing that fatal reassem- 
bling day. 

Again, during that agonizing period which 
intervened between my proposal of marriage 
by letter to Jemima Anne, and my reception 
of her reply, how should I ever have kept 
myself alive, save for the chivalrous aid of 
the Black Knight in ** Ivanhoe.”? To him, 
mainly, assisted hy Rebecca, and (I am bound 
to say) by that scoundrel Brian de Bois Guil- 
bert, are my obligations due, that I did not 
—through the extrentities of despair and 
hope, suffered during~ that interval—become 
a drivelling idiot. 

W hen her answer did arrive,—in the nega- 
tive,—what was it which preserved me from 
the nouse, the razor, or the stream, but Mr. 
Carlyle’s ‘* French Revolution’’? In the 
woes of puor Louis Capet, | forgot my own ; 
in the just indignation of his unhappy wife,* 
I ceased to dwell upon the cruel manner in 

_« Which Jemima Anne had ** led me on ;’’ and 
Aimally, in the narration of Carrier’s ‘+ Noya- 
des,”’ that false maiden sank from my mem- 
ory, Wholly ‘* scuttled,’’ so to speak, in the 
tide of rushing Loire. Who, having a grate- 
ful heart, can forget these things, or deny 
the blessedness of books? If it were only 
for the hours of weary waiting which they 
have consumed for me at desolate railway 
stations, I pay them grateful homage. But 
for them 1 should have gone mad with the 
contemplation of Time Tables, and advertise- 
ments of ‘* Thorley’s Food for Cattle,” and 
‘* Beps sent free by Post,’”’ scores and scores 
of times; but for them, I should have been 
worse even than I have been upon many 
a packet's deck; for it is good to keep one’s 
mind employed when the physical interior 
is menaced with anarchy and general over- 
turn; but for them, the hours would often 
have dragged very drearily with me, when 
flying on the wings of steam—yet far too 
slowly—towards home and wife and children, 

Nay, under far more serious circumstan- 
ces, when disappointment has lain heavy on 
my soul, and once when ruin itself seemed 
overshadowing me and mine, what escape 
have I not found from irremediable woes in 
taking the hand of Samuel Jolnson (kindly 
introduced to that great man by Mr. Buos- 
well), and hearing him discourse with won- 
drous wisdom upon all things under heaven, 
sometimes at a club of wits and men of let- 
ters, and sometimes at a common tavern ta- 


* ** Vous etes tous des scelerats !” cried she to the 
Municipal Guard through her woman’s tears. 
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ble, and sometimes even in an open boat upon 
the Hebridean seas. 

I often think, if such be the fascination 
exercised by books upon their readers, how 
wondrous must be the enchantment wrought 
upon the writers themselves! What human 
sorrow can afflict what prosperity dazzle them, 
while they are describing the fortunes of the 
offspring of their own imagination? They 
have only to close their study door, and take 
their magic pen in hand, and lo! they are at 
once transported from this weary world of 
duns and critics and publishers, into what- 
ever region and time they will. Yes, truly, 
it is for authors themselves, more than for 
any other order of men whatever, to acknowl- 
edge the blessedness of books. 





From The Saturday Review. 
LA PLURALITE DES MONDES HABITES.* 


Tue controversy concerning the existence 
of life in other planetary bodies than our 
earth—or, in other words, that of the plural- 
ity of inhabited worlds—has slumbered in 
this country since its temporary revival ten 
years ago. By the common consent, not only 
of those who were qualified by special study 
to pronounce an opinion upon a purely sci- 
entific subject, but also of most persons of or- 
dinary practical understanding, the question 
was perceived to be wholly insoluble in fact, 
as well assterile in all practical results. The 
utmost that could be made out on the affirm- 
ative side was that there were no physical 
conditions known to belong to other bodies 
differently ‘situated in space from our own 
globe, actually incompatible with the exist- 
ence of some form or other of life or organi- 
zation. It could be proved that even upon 
our planet forms of life exist under varieties 
of heat, light, and chemical or other physical 
conditions, as extreme as any that need be con- 
sidered to exist in other members of the solar 
group, or on the surface of the sun itself. 
And though it could not be said that the 
range of life assignable to human kind, or to 
the other higher types of organization, was 
so wide in extent, itseemed arbitrary to deny 
to a principle so infinitely plastic as that of 
organic life the power of manifesting it- 
self in types approaching to that of man,— 
types, it may be, a little lower than the least 
developed variety of his race, or, it may be, 
transcending, for aught we know, the high- 
est form in which humanity has displayed 
itself on earth. The sum of the argument 
from scientific data was little more than neg- 
ative. It attained, at the most, to no more 
than a degree of probability resting upon 


***T Pluralite des Mondes Habites.” Par Ca- 
mille Flammarion. Paris: 1864. 
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analogy, and approving itself to this or that 
mind as the bias of fancy or prepossession in- 
clined, rather than as strict reasoning and the 
observation of facts would logically tend. 

The most mischievous result, however, of 
the controversy became apparent when—in- 
stead of being treated, as it should by rights 
have been, as a question of strictly scientific 
investigation—it was brought under the light 
of metaphysical, moral, and theological spec- 
ulation. The argument from final causes 
was invoked by one class of disputants, that 
from religious dogma or tradition by another. 
But here, too, as in the former case, it was 
found that cither argument could be turned, 
in different hands, to support diametrically 
opposite conclusions. To those who went 
with the eminent reviver of the dispute, in 
his ** Essay on the Plurality of Worlds,”’ a 
reference to the divine design clearly evinced 
the uninhabited state of all other worlds save 
our own, because man is intended to be the 
exclusive recipient of the Creator's benefi- 
cence. To those who obeyed the scientific 
teaching of ‘* More Worlds than One,”’ it is 
manifestly proved that the planets, and even 
the members of the most remote sidereal sys- 
tems, must be teeming with rational and spir- 
itual beings, in order to exalt the same Crea- 
tor’s perfections and to render a reason for 
their existence. A curious dilemma was the 
result. On the one hand, it was argued that 
those bodies must be inhabited, because they 
could only have been created for the suste- 
nance of life; on the other, that they could 
not be inhabited, because they could only 
have been created as foils to enhance the dig- 
nity of the carth and of man. If one class 
were right, the universe must be inhabited, 
because a void universe would be useless 
and without an end; if the other, then a 
Void universe is necessary for the exaltation of 
ag and of the divine dispensations toward 

im. 

In this state of dead-lock the problem has 
since been allowed to rest amongst ourselves. 
It still, however, appears to have retained its 
charm for the less matter-of-fact and utilita- 
rian class of minds among our neighbors. 
M. Camille Flammarion—a competent prac- 
tical astronomer, as is shown by his previ- 
ous writings upon celestial subjects, no less 
than by his official position as assistant at the 
Observatory and the Bureau of Longitudes— 
has avowed himself a passionate partisan on 
the side of the plurality of worlds, and may 
be said to have exhausted the arguments in 
its behalf. Not content with the physical or 
strictly scientific treatment of the subject, he 
pursues it into its bearings upon the entire 
realm of knowledge or belief. To his fervid 
Imagination it swells, as he proceeds, in pro- 

. Portion and importance, till it becomes at 
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length commensurate with pbilosopby itself, 
and appears as the basis for a new and all- 
embracing system of religion. In the origi- 
nal impression of his work he seems but to 
have shadowed out the faint conception of 
such a system. But the germ has since 
grown to gigantic proportions, and the work 
has been entirely rewritten. The faith of 
the world seems to him to be dead and buried. 
The relations of man to the universe, to him- 
self, to God, have been shaken and over- 
thrown. History is dried up, philosophy 
has no voice, religion expires in enigmas. 
the past is exhausted, the present is chaotic, 
the future, save for one ray of light, remains 
dim, unmeaning, inexplicable. What re- 
mains but to open to man new and wider re- 
lations, to declare to him his true place in 
the universe, to connect him with other be- 
ings, other worlds than his own, and encour- 
age him with the hope that closer commu- 
nion with those beings and those spheres may 
form his blissful and immortal lot? Man 
has been taught too long to look upon him- 
self as alone in the world of consciousness, 
to consider his little speck of matter the sole 
centre of life, intelligence, and will. The 
ant has conceived his ant-bill to be the only 
scene of activity in the universe. And this 
isolation of himself has naturally given birth 
to an inordinate and ridiculous conceit, Man 
has plumed himself upon being supreme lord 
and master of creation, and has absurdly 
fancied the whole forces of matter and all the 
host of heaven to be made for his contempla- 
tion or his use. It is time for this silly pride 
to be humbled. And under the chastening 
hand of astronomical study, rightly directed, 
mankind will for the future take an humbler 
but a truer place in the order of animated 
being. Our humanity will assume a rank, 
though it Le the lowest, among the manifold 
humanities of space. One law of belief will 
henceforth exist for all,—the Religion of Sci- 
ence :— 


« La certitude philosophique de la Pluralité 
des Mondes n’existe pas encore, parce qu’on 
n’a pas établi cette vérité sur l’examen des 
faits astronomiques qui la démontrent; et 
l’on a vu, ces derniers temps encore, des écri- 
vains en renom hausser iinpunément les épua- 
les en entendant parler des terres du ciel, sans 
que 1’on ait pu leur répondre par des faits, et 
les clouer au pied de leurs ineptes raison- 
nements. 

** Quoique cette question paraisse aux uns 
d’une haute portée philosophique, mais en- 
tourée de mystcres impénétrables, quoiqu’elle 
ne soit pour d’autres qu’une fantaisie de cu- 
riosité attenante 4 la recherche vaine du grand 
inconnu, nous l’avons toujours regardée 
comme ]’une des questions fondamentales de 
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la philosophie, et du jour ov, pressé par la 
conviction profonde qui était en nous antéri- 
eurement a toute étude scientifique, nous avons 
voulu l’approfondir, la discuter, et essayer 
d’en faire une démonstration extérieure, nous 
avons vu que loin d’étre inaccessible aux re- 
cherches de l’esprit humain, elle brillait de- 
vant lui dans une clarté limpide. Bientdt 
ménie il devint évident pour nous que cette 
doctrine était la consécration immédiate de 
la science astronomique ; qu'elle était la phi- 
losophie de l’univers, que la vie et la vérité 
resplendissaient en elle, et que la grandeur 
de la création et la majesté de son Auteur 
n’éclataient nulle part avec autant de lumiere 
que dans cette large interprétation de l’ceuvre 
de la nature. Aussi, reconnaissant en elle 
un des éléments du progrés intellectuel de 
Vhuwanité, nous avons appliqué nos soins a 
son étude, et nous nous sommes proposé de 
l’établir sur des arguments solides, contre 
lesquels les défiances du doute ou les armes de 
la négation ne puissent prévaloir.”’ 


The first of the five books into which the 
treatise of M. Flammarion is divided consists 
of an claborate history of the doctrine in 
question. In fulness and accuracy of learn- 
ing he here leaves behind all that has been 
compiled upon the subject by English writers. 
In point of logical effect, however, it would 
be vain to attribute much strength to such a 
chain of authorities. It is curious as a chap- 
ter in the history of opinion. It forms a 
tribute to the industry of the compiler, but 
it proves nothing more. A catena quite as 
copious and authoritative might be as readily 
drawn out on the other side. And in ques- 
tions of pure science great names go for noth- 
ing. A single fact of experiment or ob- 
servation must be allowed to outweigh the 
accumulated opinions and traditions of cen- 
turies. It is a matter of historic interest, 
but nothing more, that the idea of the moon 
and planets being peopled was common to the 
earliest races of India and Egypt, that it en- 
tered into the Nirvana of the Aryan sage, 
into the Chaldean and the Orphic cosmogo- 
nies, into the celestial symbolism of our 
Druid and Celtic forefathers, and into the 

“half-religious, half-philosophic mythology of 
Greece. It was caught from Egypt by 
Thales ; it was handed on by the whole Ionic 
school through Anaximander and Anaxim- 
enes, till it reappeared in Origen and Des- 
cartes. It formed one of the .charges of 
heresy that nearly proved fatal to Anaxag- 
oras, as it subsequently added to the doom 
of the unhappy Giordano Bruno. Pythago- 
ras and Democritus, Timeeus of Locris and 
Archytas of Tarentum, Xenophanes and the 
Eleatic school, were in harmony upon this 
one point. Petronius of Himera wrote a 





book in which he maintained that the num- 
ber of inhabited worlds was one hundred and 
eighty-three,—an idea, says Plutarch, which, 
from a mysterious old sage, had spread for 
centuries as far as the Indian seas. This 
mystical number was made out by viewing 
the universe as a triangle, the sides of which 
were formed by sixty worlds, having each 
angle further marked by a single world. 
Whether, however, we trace the develop- 
ment of the idea through all the oscillations 
of opinion in the classical or medizeval ages, 
in Lucretius or an‘i-Lucretius, in Nicolas of 
Cusa or in Montaigne, in Galileo, Kepler, 
Huyghens, or Fontenelle, it must be obvious 
that the value of their testimony cannot ex- 
ceed that of the considerations on which it 
rests. In a scientific point of view it is no 
more to be quoted than it might be in favor 
of the existence of witchcraft or of ghosts. It 
is to the second or physical portion of M. 
Flammarion’s work that we ought to look for 
the real grounds of his conviction. It is in 
this, however, that we feel more and more 
the vague and hypothetical nature of the 
problem. It is impossible to do more than 
enunciate with somewhat more fulness of de- 
tail those physical conditions which Her- 
schel, Sir David Brewster, and others have 
laid down, as limiting the possibilities of life 
elsewhere. On the relations of sense and 
other bodily functions to heat and light, or 
those of muscular force, stature, and action 
to terrestrial and solar gravity, nothing new 
is here said, or apparently can be said. A 
complete and highly graphic popular descrip- 
tion is indeed given of the sular system, and 
of its constituent orbs,—of the distance, size, 
weight, and density of each, together with 
the calculated ratio of heat and light which 
each of the planetary bodies derives from the 
sun. And there is little need of the author’s 
impassionad rhetoric to enhance the testi- 
mony borne by these elementary facts of sci- 
ence to the vastness, the harmony, or the 
majesty of creation. But they leave the real 
point of the inquiry exactly where it was. 
Lhe method of final causes is next appealed 
to. Is it possible to conceive that the beauty, 
the splendor, the utility of this infinite sys- 
tem were designed to be appreciated and en- 
joyed but by the scanty inhabitants of one 
miserable little corner of the whole? Fran- 
coeur, by way of giving us an original idea 
of the earth’s mass, calculates that to set in 
motion such'a globe at the surface of our 
planet would require ten thousand million 
teams of ten thousand million horses each. 
To start the sun, declares M. Flammarion, 
not less than 3,550,000 milliards of such teams 
would suffice. And is the giant to exist for 
the service and accommodation of the mite? 
It is when he passes from the physical or 
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hysiological to the moral and the theologi- 
cal point of view that the writer is able to 
soar to the height of his argument. His 
method seems to be mainly that of assuming 
the universal diffusion of life throughout 
creation, and of leaving to the gainsayer the 
task of establishing the right of the earth to 
a monopoly. Why should ours be the privi- 
leged world? So far from being the best in a 
moral sense, it. is absolutely bad, and would 
be known for such but for the inveterate op- 
tinism of its rulers, especially its philoso- 

hers and priests. The fallacy with which 

{. Flammarion has no patience is, that what- 
ever eXists here is intrinsically good and right. 
In face of the actual state of the world every 
candid man must be a pessimist. The wolf 
is forever preying upon the innocent sheep. 
Brutal force weighs down virtuous weakness, 
Dark passions dominate here ; base intrigues 
bear rule there. As in the days of Brutus, 
good men may be counted on the fingers. Be- 
fore the Supreme, indeed, all is optimism. 
Viewed as a whole, his works are all good, 
all holy, all beneficent. But where is this 
his rule carried out in fact? Not on the 


‘earth, we have seen. There must then be 


further and superior spheres of life and ac- 
tion ; and the plurality of worlds is a neces- 
sary truth in a philosophical sense, and de- 
manded by justice in & moral sense. Many 
writers have gone into the question of the 
probable stature, strength, and configuration 
of our fellow-beings in other spheres. Chris- 
tian Wolff long ago fixed the height of the 
inhabitants of Jupiter at forty feet eight in- 
ches. The Fouriérists have more recently 
imagined a kind of celestial hierarchy in 
which the successive groups rise one above 
another, in analogy with those of the lower 
universe, into what M. Renaud has termed 
binivers, trinivers, quatrinivers, ete. The 
planets themselves have souls, and die out, as 
ours will do, to give place to newer forms 
of planetary life. Swedenborg, everybody 
knows, grew 80 familiar with the inhabitants 
of the several planets in which he was in the 
habit of spending his leisure moments of 
spiritual ecstasy, that he has left us little to 
find out touching the moral and other char- 
acteristics of our brethren in those abodes. 
The feelings with which we, in turn, inspire 
those remote relations of ours—the lively 
warmth of Venus, the dignified calm of Jupi- 
ter, the sardonic coldness of Saturn—are not 
less matters of fact and veracity. Science, 
thus interpreted, points to a place for our 
souls among those radiant spheres. ‘Trans- 
ported among new conditions of existence, 
they may contract or put forth powers akin 
to those of the happier beings whose lot has 
been already cast there. And, as to what 


that lot may be, it makes the mouth water to 





listen to M. Flammarion lecturing us. In an 
atmosphere no longer composed of oxygen 
and azote, what ills of climate may not be 
spared those fortunate denizens? ‘lhe whole 
pulmonary apparatus is doubtless modified, 
and with it the whole system of organic func- 
tions. Instead-of the gross and clumsy plan 
of keeping up the bodily growth and warmth 
by food, liquid and solid,—the degrading ex- 
pedient of borrowing for that end,the debris 
of other beings, and, worst of all, that of 
killing and devouring those endowed with 
life,—there may be a system of ‘ nourishing 
utmospheres,’’? composed of elements nutri- 
tious in themselves, and capable of assimila- 
tion by organs of corresponding ethereal tex- 
ture. In the general repeal of laws which 
belong to man’s inferior state, that of * la- 
bor” may come in for the earliest abolition, 
and with it go all those vulgar cares, appetites, 
and ambitions to which so much of the mis- 
ery and ennui of terrestrial lifearedue. Vice 
will never have arisen. ‘The origin of evil 
will offer no point for philosophers to wran- 
gle over ; for evil itself will never have stepped 
in. Another * law’’ abrogated, or rather 
never set in force, will be that of ‘* death.’’ 
War and violence, excess and decay, being 
unknown in those happy regions, the idea of 
dying will be out of the question. Peace 
and right will reign undisturbed. The very 
faculties of the intellect will partake tho 
purity and the elevation of the moral nature. 
Lhe tedious and cumbeous processes of exper- 
iment and observation will be replaced by a 
direct and transcendental vision of truth. It 
seems as if the limits of logic itself will be 
struck off as fetters from the spirit. ‘The old 
problems insoluble here will seem perfectly 
contemptible. The circle will have been 
squared there long ago, and philosophers’ 
stones will be picked up by the roadside. 
The elixir of lite, indeed, will be unknown, 
because, as we have seen, it will be superflu- 
ous. Art and science will enter upon new 
phases. Numeration will proceed by such 
novsl and unprecedented processes that we 
tremble to pronounce what two and two may 
be expected to make in M. Flammarion’s de- 
veloped universe. A new M. Cousin, more- 
over, will be required to make the analysis 
of the altered metaphysics du Beau, du Vrai 
et du Bien. 

But we are dazzled and lose breath as we 
attempt to follow M. Flammarion in his flight 
through space. It is magnificent ; but it is 
not science. Chained to our native éarth, 
which to his aspiring gaze, filled with the 
glories of other worlds, seems so imperfect 
and contemptible,—un monde informe gros- 
sier, chetif miserable et imparfait,—we are 
conscious of our inability to soar to those 
heights of ethereal speculation. We can but 
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stand by in rsepectful silence while he dis- 
courses tv us of things that meet his in- 
spired sight in the third heaven, and listen 
with wonder and awe to the rapture with 
which he proclaims, in such reasoning, his 
conviction of the certainty of his hypothesis, 


and invites us to look up with him, hat in 
hand, to the twinkling faces of the stars as to 
the abodes of a humanity akin to, while 
surpassing our own—Saluons! mes freres, 
saluons tous; ce sont les Humanites nos seurs 
qui passent ? 





THE EVE OF ELECTION, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


From gold to gray one mild sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon ; 
But tenderly above the sea, 
Hangs white and calm the Hunter’s moon. 


In its pale fire the village spire 
Shows like the zodiac’s spectral lance ; 
The painted walls, whereon it falls, 
Transfigured stand in marble trance, 


O’er fallen leaves the west wind grieves, 
Yet comes the seedtime round again ; 

And morn shall see the State sown free 
With baleful tares or healthful grain. 


Along the street the shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 

The moulds of fate that shape the State ; 
And make or mar the common weal. 


Around I see the powers that be, 

1 stand by Empire’s primal springs, 
And princes meet in every street, 

And hear the tread of uncrowned kings, 


Hark ! through the crowd the laugh runs loud, 
Beneath the sad, rebuking moon ; 

God save the land a careless hand 
May shake or swerve ere morrow’s noon, 


No jest is this ; one cast amiss 
May blast the hope of Freedom’s year ; 
Oh, take me where are hearts of prayer, 
And foreheads bowed in reverent fear. 


Not lightly fall beyond recall, 

The written scroll a breath can float ; 
The crowning fact, the kingliest act 

Of freedom, is the freeman’s vote. 


For pearls that gem a diadem, 

The diver in the deep sea dives ; 
The regal right we boast to-night 

Is owned through costlier sacrifice. 


The blood of Vane ; his prison pain 
Who traced the path the pilgrim trod ; 

And hers whose faith drew strength from death, 
And prayed her Russell up to God. 


Our hearts grow cold ; we lightly hold 
The right which brave men died to gain ; 
The fire, the cord, the axe, the sword, 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain. 


Your shadows rend, and o’er us bend, 
O martyrs, with your crowns and palms, 
Breathe through these throngs your battle-songs, 
Your scaffold prayers and dungeon psalms. 


Look from the sky, like God’s great eye, 
Thou solemn moon, with searching beam, 
Till in the might of thy pure light 
Our mean self-seekings meaner seem. 


Shame from our hearts unworthy arts, 
The fraud designed, the purpose dark ; 

And smite away the hands we lay 
Profanely on the sacred ark. 


To party claims and private aims, 
Reveal that august face of Truth, 
To which are given the age of heaven, 

The beauty of immortal youth. 


So shall our voice of sovereign choice 
Swell the deep bass of duty done, 

And strike the key of time to be, 
When God and man shall speak as one. 


SYMBOLS. 


Srixt hearts, whose passions never stir, 
At times [ envy your repose; 

Smooth lakes, where coyest wild-fowl whir, 
Ye feel no troublous ebbs and flows, 


Yet, tropic hearts, your fiercer play 

Of sun and storm, of moon and night, 
Is dearerthan perpetual day 

In Arctic summer’s glacial light. 


Great clouds, which bear upon your backs 
The sunshine, in your breasts the storm— 
Alps of the air, whose pathless tracks 
Ye course with ever-changing form ; 


By morning touched with aureole light, 
At sunset stranded, firing far 
Your dull distress-guns, or at night 
Raced through by many a startled star—- 


Ye are the types that Genius loves ! 
So, moulded by an inward stress, 

A shade, a storm, it o’er us moves, 
A power to threaten or to bless. 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Exizabetn H. Woirtrer.—The tidings of the au fait at writing answers to questions put to 
death of Elizabeth H. Whittier, at Amesbury, ‘him, had only received fourteen or fifteen les- 
only sister of the poet, went to the hearts of many : sons, was able to articulate many words, and to 
in this community with a pang like that of per- | understand what was said to him by watching 
sonal loss. Estimable and gifted in herself, Miss the movement of the mouth of his preceptor ; 
Whittier’s life has been so identified with that of , but having received so few lessons, it could not be 
her brother, and her name so closely associated | expected that he should have made much prog 
with his, that the thousands who admire his | ress. 
genius and revere him as a man can but feel 





deeply pained in his great bereavement. 
Miss Whittier had been an invalid for many 
years, but for the last few months her sufferings 


have been extreme, and her condition one of 


almost entire prostration. Still her disease was 
so gradual in its progress that its fatal termina- 
tion was an unexpected blow to all her friends. 

Miss Whittier’s published poems were few, but 
they showed a high moral purpose and finished 
grace kindred to her brother’s genius. It may 
be remembered that both Mr. and Miss Whittier 
joined in the production of an appropriate poem 
for the beneficent fair held some years since in 
Boston ; and our readers will recall Miss Whit- 
tier’s two latest published poems,—though neither 
is very recent,—‘*'lo Dr. Kane in Cuba,’ and 
«Tribute to Lady Franklin.’’ 

Regard for the delicacy of a nature which held 
itself shrinkingly aloof from publicity forbids 
more than a passing tribute to its rare loveliness ; 


but it may at least be said that with her has | 
passed away a life fragrant with Christian graces 


and beautiful in its charities,—a character at once 
strong and delicate, and a mind rich in those 
qualities which will always link her memory with 
the fame of the deepest-hearted poet of our coun- 
try and tine.—WVewburyport Herald. 


Teacninc tus Dump To SpeaK.— M. Mary 
has Introduced into London a system, which some 
time since caused much interest in Germany, for 
teaching dumb persons to speak. To the major- 
ity of the community this may appear a start- 
ling, nay, an absurd, proposition ; but it is one, 
nevertheless, which, we believe, will stand the 
test of proof. Having obtained a perfect aptitude 
for the finger alphabet, the pupils are gradually 
trained in the systems adopted by M. Mary, 
which is carried on without mere signs, the basis 
of the system being what is termed artificial lip 
pronunciation. We were invited some few days 
since to M. Mary’s residence in Bulstrode Street, 
where we met two pupils, one a little French 


girl, of only eight years of age, who spoke sev- 


eral sentences in French, of which we under- 
stood nearly every word, and replied to questions 
addressed to her by M. Mary merely from watch- 
ing theaction of the mouth. Whenever M. Mary 
pointed to any article of furniture, etc., in the 
Toom, she immediately gave the word by which it 
was known, A young man, another pupil, who 
had been for some six years in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, and who of course, was perfectly 


| 
| 


FReNcuH ingenuity has just devised a means of 
| producing a newspaper which is to be distributed 


gratis, to contain no advertisements, and yet 


i which is to give a profit to its proprietor. The 
prospectus of the Journal des Abonnes appears 
in Figaro, butis by nomeans a joke. The peri- 

| odical is to appear twice a month, and to consist of 

| thicty-two quarto pages, It is to contain a Parisian 
chronicle, reviews of books, articles on the fash- 
ions for the ladies, works of fiction, travels, etc. ; 
also caricatures, autographs, and occasionally 
music. The paper is to be white, the print good, 
and it is to be distributed gratis,—to all persons, 
its projector adds, ‘* who commission me to sub- 
scribe in their name toa daily paper, to one of the 
| principal French reviews, or to a weekly illus- 
trated prper.’’? While that subscription lasts, the 
subscriber will receive the Journal des Abonnes, 
whose proprietor’s profit is to consist of the trade 
allowance made to him by the papers to which he 
is commissioned to subscribe. M. de Villemes- 
sant, the director of the Figaro and of one or 
two other journals, cnnounces the appearance of 
the first number of the new paper tor the 1st of 

October. He reckons on an enormous number of 

subscribers on the terms he proposes, but even 

then he would not see his way to a profit if he 

did not expect the custom of a great many per- 

sons who take in several papers. ‘The speculation 

seems a hazardous one, but he counts confidently 
on its proving remunerative. 


Tasso creeping out of a pawnbroker’s shop 
would make a very pretty picture of the vain 
glories of this life, and of the emptiness of poetic 
glory. The auction-room often brings to light, 
in an old letter, or on the fly-leaf of an aged 
book, shreds of the true story, a lineament of the 
face without paint, or a bit of the time-honored 
plate, lacking its former showy gilt. What a 
little lesson does this scrap from Paris teach us: 
‘* A curious autograph of Tasso was sold to-day, 
which gives an insight into the poet’s early strug- 
gles: I, the undersigned, acknowledge to have 
received from Abraham Levy, twenty-five livres, 
for which sum I have pledged a sword of my fa- 
ther’s, six shirts, and two silver spoons.’? The 
document bears the date of March 2, 1570, at 
which time Tasso was twenty-six. 
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One Fautt or Mopern Novetists.—There is 
another practice of certain novelists, which an- 
noys me not a little—that is, to dish up the same 
characters either as principals or secondaries in 
every story. It is: not merely objectionable on 
the ground that character-drawing is almost the 


best part of fiction, as it is certainly the most in- | 


structive ; but there is such poverty in invention, 
or such inveterate indolence, implied in the prac- 
tice. It is bad enough if a strolling company 


must perform ** Coriolanus ’’ with the same corps | 


that gave the ‘* Road to Ruin ;’’ and it is hard 
to surrender one’s sympathy to Romeo, when he 
perpetually reca.is Jeremy Diddier ; still, these 
poor creatures do their utmost so to disguise their 
identities that you shall not detect them. Where- 
as, in the novel, it is the same dreary personage 
that broke your heart in the ** Three Crows,”’ 
that is now dogging your steps in ‘* Drivelling 
Manor ;”’ and the Bore that cost you the thread 
of one story by your efforts to skip him, turns up in 
a totally different book to be your misery once more. 

When Sancho was relating the memorable 
story of the shepherd to his master, he found him- 
self suddenly arrested in his narrative by Don 
Quixote’s inability to tell how many sheep had 
been ferried over the stream. ‘* ’Fore God,’’ 
said he, ** if you have forgotten the score, it is 
impossible for me to continue the story.’’ ‘These 
people are, however, more exacting still ; for they 
callon you to bear in mind who was each person’s 
father and.mother, who their uncles and aunts 
and good frends. A name turns up suddenly 
in the story without any intimation who he is 
and whence he comes. You turn back to trace 
him ; alas, it is toa story published the year be- 
fore, and nine others dating successively as many 
years back, you must go,—a labor that may pos- 
sibly not be requited by any interest intended to 
surround him. In the reading of these books, 
if not well ** posted ’’ in all by the same author, 
and gifted with a retentive memory besides, a 
man feels like a parvenu suddenly introduced 
intoa society where except himself each knows and 
is known to his neighbor. He has the humiliat- 
ing consciousness that in a company so intimately 
united, he himself, the intruder, is de trop. He 
sees that every one knows the Duke of Allsorts, 
and that nobody is surprised when Lady Mumford 
appears, and he naturally concludes that he has 
no business in a society where he is the only one 
who has to inquire who are those around him. 
Why will not these writers give us witha new 
book a chronological table, and let us learn who 
begat whom ? 

But, in point of fact, the thing is harder than 
mere chronology—it is far more ; it is the Dar- 
winian theory applied to fiction and the law of 
development introduced into tale writing. The 
homunculus of some book of ten years ago may 
be the foreground figure of a later work : and the 
child you have scarcely noticed at one time, may 
have been developed into the grandmother of a 
present heroine. 

This is simply intolerable. I ask for a story, 
and you give me a census return ; I want a tale, 
and [ get an extract from a baptismal registry.— 
Blackwood 


ONE FAULT OF MODERN NOVELISTS. 


THE VOICE OF NIGHT. 


| How beautiful the heavens look to-night !— 
| So calm, transparent ; and the starry crowd,— 
Those exquisite embodiments of light, 

Could ye not almost fancy they were proud 
Of their own loveliness ?— that they had bliss 
In beaming forth on such a night as this? 


Forever and forever there is set 
In the enduring sky a seal and sign, 
A voiceless evidence of God !—which yet 
Unchanged shall live, when this frail form of 
mine 
Hath mouldered from the bosom of the earth, 
Leaving no record of its mortal birth. 


The elements of which we are composed 
May perish ; they are finite ; but the soul 
Bursts from the frame in which it laid enclosed, 
Beyond the grasping reach of Time’s control ! 
That spirit which within us swells and speaks, 
Shall find the immortality it seeks! 


Oh, thou !—Creator !—God !—and can it be 
‘That man is heir to thine own glorious heav- 
en ?— 
Tis so !—the light which is sublamity,— 
The essence which is thought, by thee were 
given ! 
The fear and heaviness of doubt are o’er— 
I muse, and feel—and tremble—and adore ! 


The Utilization of Minute Life-—By Dr. T. 
L. Phipson, F. C. 8. Lendon, etc. Groom- 
bridge & Sons. 

Tne object of Dr. Phipson is to redeem the 
science of zodlogy and botany from the charge 
of being unpractical. To effect this he has 
taken certain classes of invertebrata and set 
| himself to show how they contribute directly to 
the welfare of mankind. Thus he devotes a 
chapter to the insects which produce silk, another 
to those which produce color—as the cochineal, 
another to those which produce wax or honey ; 
and treats of insects employed in medicine, of 
certain crustacea—as lobsters and crabs, of 
worms and leeches, and of polypes—as the cor.u 
insect and sponges. ‘The result is a most pleasant 
volume full of interesting and useful information. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how little has yet been 
done for the improvement of the breeds of insects. 
M. André Jean, director of a large silkworm es- 
tablishment at Neuilly, has effected wonders by 
breeding only from the largest and finest silk- 
worm moths. In this matter, as is shown by 
their invention of pisciculture, the French are 
ahead of us. We heartily commend this work. 
In point of getting up—paper and type—it is as 
near as possible to perfection. 


One of our Regent Street photographers has 
recently introduced a novelty in the mode of tak- 
ing carte-de-visite photographs with the signa 
tures of the sitters appended. This gives but 
little extra trouble. The sitter simply signs his 
name to a slip of paper, and finds its fac-simile, 
diminished in size, transferred to the portraits 
when they come home, 








APPENDIX 


REPORT OF THE SANITARY COMMITTEE: 


BEING THE 


EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE COMMISSION 


RELATING TO 


TREATMENT OF UNION PRISONERS BY THE REBELS. 





EVIDENCE OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY* 
RETURNED AFTER CONFINEMENT IN REBEL PRISONS. 


Testimony taken at Annapolis, Maryland, at 
United States Army General Hospital, Di- 
vision No. 1, May 31, A.D. 1864. 


Commissioners PresENtT.—Dr. Valen- 
tine Mott, Dr. Edward Delafield, Gouverneur 
M. Wilkins, Esq., Dr. Ellerslie Wallace, 
Hon. J. I. Clarke Hare, Rev. Treadwell 
Walden. ‘ 


TESTIMONY OF PRIVATES AND NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Private Joseph GRIDER, sworn and ex- 
amined :— 

Icome from East Tennessee, near Knox- 
ville; enlisted in the 3d East Tennessee in- 
fantry. I was taken prisoner near home, 
betrayed by a citizen, 30th October, 1863. 
I was taken to Atlanta, Georgia, and then 
taken to Richmond. I am fifty-eight years 
of age; my health was pretty good when I 
‘was last captured. ‘The first time I was 
balled and chained at Macon, Georgia. I 
escaped from Macon, Georgia; was taken 
asa spy; some papers found on me — re- 
cruiting papers. Was put in Libby Prison 
first, kept there about three weeks, then was 
removed to Danville. I first escaped August 
Sist, and afterwards was retaken. I. then 
had my uniform on as I had before when I 
was taken asa spy. When I reached Rich- 
mond my health was only tolerable good, 


* The term “ United States Army” is used here 
and elsewhere fur convenience, aud includes both 
the regular and volunteer service. 
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which was occasioned by the treatment I had 
previously received. uring while I was 
escaping I lived on stolen corn and stolen 
pigs; I broiled the meat in the mountains; I 
was in Libby about three weeks; was in 
Danville over five months. Left Danville 
16th of April to come here. 

In Libby my daily ration was corn bread 
—very rough. It was not sieved — plenty 
of whole grains in it; (witness gives the 
measure, which amounts to about 31+ cubic 
inches). There were corn husks also in the 
bread as large as my two fingers. I kept a 
journal, but it was taken from me ; it was in 
the haversack. Had meat sometimes, about 
every other day, about two ounces. The 
bread weighed from a half pound to three- 
quarters — for two men — as some of our men 
weighed it. I could have eat up my rations 
and my partner’s and not had enough at that, 
when I was well. It was just the diet that 
made me sick; the bread was not done half 
the time. 

Everything was taken from me but my 
dress coat, shirt, pants and boots; slept on 
the floor; walked many a night to keep 
warm; there were two hundred and fourteen 
men in the room I staid in; we laid close to- 
gether, about a foot apart. 

Rations at Libby not the same as at Dan- 
ville; at Danville we got black bread, which 
we drew until it gave out, then we had corn 
bread. There were lots of nten who walked 


t Representing a fraction more than twelve ounces 
of raw corn meal, 
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all night tokeep warm. At Danville we got 
bigger of the black bread than common; I 
threw it up, I couldn’t eat it. It is made of 
cane seed; I never knew it to be eaten be- 
fore. I was in Danville about four weeks 
before the diarrhoea came on me; I had lost 
flesh before and since my capture. My 
healthy weight is from two hundred and 
tyrelve to two hundred and fourteen pounds. 

I went into the hospital when I had the 
diarrhea; there got pea-soup and a slice of 
white bread, size of half my hand. I found 
bugs in the soup, that was boiled out of the 
peas. I was there twelve days before. they 
gave me any medicine, or told me what was 
the matter with me. 

My diarrhea had aoe some time be- 
fore I was exchanged; I afterwards had the 

leurisy. Ihave gained flesh since I came 
= They abuse the Tennesseans worse 
than other prisoners. Our food was about 
the same. 

They would not let you look out the win- 
dows. They shot seven men for looking out ; 
one was shot on my floor; his name was Ro- 
bert McGill; he got well; he had just put 
his hand out to throw out some water. 

It was warm enough in the day-time when 
we were stirring about. Sometimes we were 
allowed to go to the privy and sometimes we 
were not. We have been kept from it so 
much as three days, until we fouled the floor 
— this was for punishment for taking a little 
slat or such thin, by thése who were on the 
lower floor. I can eat two such corn cakes 


as I got. 
JOSEPH GRIDER. 


Sworn ‘to and subscribed before me, 
Muy 31st, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, Jr., 


United States Commissioner. 


Private Jackson O. BrosHErs, sworn and 
examined :— 

Age, twenty years; height, six feet one 
inch; ordinary weight from one hundred 
and seventy to one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. I have weighed but one hundred 
and sixty pounds; improved for a while in 
weight in the army. I enlisted from Spencer 
county, Indiana, in the 65th Indiana; ca 
tured December 16th; in prison at Belle 
Isle, and at Pemberton buildings in Rich- 
mond. 

Was clad with great coat and blanket 
when taken. They were taken from me; 
they gave me no blankets or covering. I 
wore a jacket, shirt, drawers, &c., while in 
prison. The prison was not a very good 

lace to stay ; it was a tent; I staid in it at 

elle Isle; the rain came in; suffered from 
the cold; it was cold weather; had some 
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tent very much torn; the fire was in the 
centre. 

I saw a good many men—over three 
hundred — without shelter for some weeks; 
I slept on an old coat I got from a rebel; 
no man ever said he was comfortable in pris- 
on; our men would sleep upon what they 
could get; I have a chronic diarrhea; had 
corn bread in prison; before I came away 
they gave us more; I had enough for a while 
of such as was given us; no whole grains in 
my bread; it was white corn bread; had 

ork -once; don’t know how often I had 
eef; don’t think seven times; was in Belle 
Isle about two and a half months; got a 
piece of meat about the size of my two fin- 
gers. I judge it had worms in it by the 
holes I saw; before I came away, I got 
enough of such as it was, but at first I 
did not. 

I lost my strength I think for the want of 
food ; it was a month and a half that we had 
no meat; had not been sick before I entered 
the army; most of the men complained of 
being hungry ; they appeared ravenous when 
the rations were brought in. 

I have gained strength since I have been 
here; I have the diarrieea; had it about two 
weeks before I came from prison ; I think I 
lost my strength before the diarrhcea began ; 
lost my flesh afterward; the worst of my 
weakness was after the diarrheea commenc- 
ed ; could not have walked three miles with- 
out resting before the diarrhea came on. 

I did not suffer from the want of air, but 
the want of room; I suffered from cold a 
great deal; about fourteen to fifteen men 
sleep in a Sibley tent in our army. 

I got some crackers that they said came 
from the Sanitary Commission, a eap. over- 
coat and canteen; the other men got some 
clothing, too, that they said came from the 
Sanitary Commission. 

My rations were somewhat less than this 
bible.* 

JACKSON O. BROSHERS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May 3ist, 1864 


D. P. Brown, Jr., 
United States Commissioner. 


Corporal Wiiiram M. Smirn, sworn and 
examined :— 

I am twenty-two years old; from Ken- 
tucky ; enlisted in the 8th Kentucky regiment 
September 24th, 1861; was captured Sep- 
tember 20th, 1863; taken to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; was captured at the battle of Chat- 
tanooga. : 

I was put in Smith’s building, after being 


little fire part of the time; I had a Sibley! * which being measured, contains 31} cubie inches. 
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gome six days at Belle Isle; in. Smith’s build- 
ing about two months. 
‘Had on good clothes when taken in; they 
took blankets and oil cloth, extra shirt and 
drawers, &c., from me; while we were in 
Richmond, there were some Sani clothes 
sent there; they were needed mighty bad ; 
the rebels have taken a heap of Sanitary 
clothing, I think. 

At Belle Isle, laid out on the naked 
ground ; it rained some two days. 
* [took the small-poy in Danville; I was 
then taken to the hospital; I wore the same 
clothing I had before I got it; I wore the 
same clothes when I came on here ; I believe 
Thad a shirt and my dress coat washed ; I 
washed my drawers myself. 
* Icame here the second of May. 

My health was pretty good when taken 

risoner ; when I left I was taken out of the 
smacrerh I guess it was the small-pox, erysip- 
elas and diarrhea which brought me down. 

When I was in prison, before I was taken 
sick, got a piece of corn bread about the size 
of this bible, (the same referred to by the 
other witness ;) got meat three or four days 
in the week ; when sick, got a small piece.of 
wheat bread —as much as I eould eat then 
—a piece of beef’ with it, about two ounces ; 
sometimes a little beef soup, with red peas in 
it, and rice; we had coffee made out of rye 
— sometimes, once a day — most every day ; 
I took the small-pox first; I was there about 
aweek before I took it; felt pretty well be- 
fore; did not get enough to eat before ; hun- 
gry all the time. 

WILLIAM M. SMITH. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May 3ist, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 
United States Commissioner. 


Sergeant ALFRED P. Jones, sworn and ez- 
amined :— 

Tam twenty-seven years of age; am from 
Worcester, Senenbunaties I enlisted Sep- 
tember 14th, 1861, in Boston, in the 1st Mas- 
sachusetts cavalry; was taken prisoner in 
Virginia, at Aldie, June 17th, 1863; was 
taken to Libhy prison June 24th, 1863. 

Was in prison two days and one night; 
then taken to Belle Isle, and rema‘ned there 
some thirty days when I was exchanged ; 
Iwas protected from the weather by a tent 
— it was full of holes; some were as well off 
and others were not —some laid on the bare 
round —some four hundred; had no blan- 

et or overcoat when I went there. 

I sold my India rubber cover to a rebel to 
buy bread with. 

A good many who went to the prison when 
Idid, had their blankets taken from them; 
the men said they wanted the clothes for 
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their own soldiers; I used to see the rebel 
officers dressed in our uniforms. 

Most of the men seemed to have coughs, 
and were very weak. 

The prisoners complained of a want of 
food ; it was a suneed complaint ; I walked 
the streets many a night; I could not sleep 
from hunger ; all complained. 

At the time I was there in June and July, 
1863, the food was very fair, but in. small 
a received one-fourth of a loaf in 
the morning of wheat bread, which was three 
inches by three and three-fourths, by one and 
three-fourths. We had this twice a day; 
about two-:small mouthfuls of meat. For 
supper we had a half pint of bean soup; 
don’t remember finding any worms in it; 
there would be sand or gravel in it ; there 
was no deficiency in water. We were al- 
lowed to go out in squads to bathe: There 
were squads let out to bathe and wash their 
clothes. 

I had nothing to sleep on ; it was warm in 
the day time, cool at night. 

I heard many complain of cramp and 
pains. I lost flesh and strength, and so did 
the others, from want of food. 

ALFRED P. JONES, 
Sergeant Co. C., Ist Massachusetts Cavalry. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May 3ist, 1864. . 


D. P. Brown, Jr. 
United States Commissioner. 


Private WritraM D. Footer, sworn and ex- 
amined : — 

I was born in Canada, and enlisted in 
Buffalo, New York, on 31st October, 1862, 
in the 9th New York Cavalry ; I am twenty- 
eight years of age ; have been in the army 


about a year and eight months. 

Was in the hands of “the rebels about nine 
months; was at Belle Isle, and in the hospi- 
tal at Richmorid ; was well when I was cap- 
tured ; I was taken with diarrhea. 

For first two or three months at Belle Isle 
the quality of rations was very good ; hardly 
sufficient to sustain life in quantity. It was 
wheat bread, almost four inches square, not 
exceeding half an inch in thickness, a small 

ortion of beef — call it two mouthfuls. We 
fad this quantity of bread twice a day, and a 
small tincupful of bean soup, which had black 
bugs in it, which would float on the top. 
We then got corn bread, about half the size of 
this Bible, (the same one previously referred 
to) twice a day. 
was seven weeks I had no shelter at all ; 
the latter part of the time had a tent full of 
holes. 

The latter part of October received blan- 
kets, &c., from our Government; my blankets 
and clothes had been taken from me. 
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I lost flesh. .Out of seven hundred that 
came to Belle Isle with me, I think there 
were about two hundred got shelter; we 
were exposed to the weather. 

There was no name for our hunger. When 
a bone would be thrown away by some, it 
would be taken up often by others, and 
boiled to get something out of it. 

All who were there failed in strength and 
flesh as I did, from starvation, I think. 

There were no sheds put up for us. 

I should judge it was the corn bread which 
caused the diarrhea. It appeared to disa- 
gree with me, for when I had wheat bread, I 
kept my health perfect. The corn bread 
gave me pain in my bowels; often got whole 
grains and husks in the bread, I am positive, 
as I am on my oath; the proportion would 
be small; after that, we got rye and corn 
mixed, of-a better quality of bread. 

WILLIAM D. FOOTE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May Sist, 1864. 
D. P. Brown, JR., 
United States Commissioner. 


Private Rosert Morrison, sworn and 

examined : — 

I was enlisted from the northwest part of 
Ohio, in Pendleton, Putnam county, Riley 
township, in the 21st Ohio Volunteers; I was 
taken prisoner at Chattanooga, September 
20th, 1863; I was removed to Richmond; 
was two or three days on our way; I was 
stout and healthy when I reached Richmond ; 
I forget the name of the prison into which I 
was put —I remember, it was Pemberton ; 
I remained there about a month, was then 
removed to Danville, Virginia, remained 
there till I was brought here; was placed in 
butdings at Danville. 

Our blankets were taken from us; our 
other clothing was left to us: had no over- 
coat ; had no watch; we saved our money ; I 
put it in the sole of my boot; they searched 
us for it; we had a stove — got wood once 
in a while; it was not very comfortable. 

My health was first-rate before I entered 
the service; 1 was in the army about nine- 
teen months before I was captured ; had no 
bowel complaint or any other sickness while 
in our army ; when I went into the army my 
— was one hundred and twenty-five 

unds, 

I got a chunk of corn bread daily, the size 
of this Bible*; it satisfied me and more too, 
because I couldn’t eat it; sometimes it was 
but about half baked; it was of a yellow 
color; it was of a musty taste; had a very 
small ration of meat about as large as three 
of my fingers in breadth, and about two 
inches in thickness. 


* The same before referred to. 
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I was about two months in prison before I 
took sick ; my first sickness was fever and 
ague ; I had not had it before for some years; 
I have a little bowel complaint now, it does 
not trouble me much; I had the lung fever 
afterwards. I got some eggs then; when | 
got so as to be up and around I was sent 
back to the prison; I then took the diar- 
rhea; that came on in about three weeks 
after my return to the prison ; it reduced me 
down — was sent back to the hospital; got 
wheat bread then, an egg, small piece of 
meat, potatoes, salt meat, some soup not very 
good; there was rice’ in the soup; was in a 
bed when I had the lung fever ; I could go 
into corn bread pretty fast at first; the meat 
was pretty good — fresh meat; I was there 
about six months; if the corn bread had been 
good, with the meat, it would have been 
plenty; had not been in the habit of eating 
corn bread; it was kind of musty. In the 
corn bread there were some grains of corn. 

A hundred and fifty men in the room 
where I was. In a warm evening the room 
was very close ; we had brooms to sweep the 
room; the privy was handy; the room we 
were in was about sixty by sixty fect; we 
had as much food as we wanted, such as it 
was. 

There was about a foot between each man as 
we lay; we had a small yard wé could walk 
around, about fifteen or sixteen feet wide, by 
one hundred and fifty feet long; I think it 
was the corn bread and fresh meat that gave 
me the bowel complaint; I was not used to 
the corn bread. . 

I am twenty-three years of age. 

ROBERT MORRISON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May 31, 186}. 
D. P. Brown, Jr., 


United States Commissioner. 


Testimony taken at United States Army Gen- 
eral Hospital, Division No. 2, Annapolis, 
Maryland, May 31, 1864. 


ALL THE COMMISSIONERS PRESENT. 


Private GrorGe DinGMAN, sworn and ez- 
amined : — 

I am fifty-four years of age; I am from 
Michigan ; enlisted in the 27th Regiment in 
1862; I had always good health till cap- 
tured; was taken at Strawberry Plain; 
taken to Richmond, thence to Belle Island 
about the 26th of January ; had no shelter 
but the heavens; was taken by some one 
into a tent; had the rheumatism. : 

No shelter was provided by the authori- 
ties; some. hundreds had no shelter, some 
had; no fire; had nothing to sleep on but 
them blankets I brought; had blankets when 
taken prisoner. 





TO PRISONERS OF WAR. 


(A ration produced) ; this was the rations 
I got; sometimes we got this twice and some- 
times three times a day (the ration weighs 
two ounces of bread and three-sixteenths of 
an ounce of meat; both are now perfectly 
dry which causes a loss of weight); have had 
meat more than once a day. 

Was at Belle Isle two weeks; think the 
prisoners got a little more bread on the island 
than at the hospital; my ration was two 
inches in length by two and a half inches 
wide, and about one inch thick, three times 
a day, or twice a day sometimes; suffered 
from hunger; could not lay in bed from 
rheumatism; when the hungry feeling came 
I got so weak I could not walk; once and a 
while had a little soup or beans raw; no man 
could eat the soup unless he was starving ; it 
tasted nasty and briny; I could walk when 
I came here, but had no strength. 

I saw the rations the rebel guards got; 
they were four times as much as ours: they 
got the same kind of bread and meat, but 
they could help themselves out of the bag. 

There were complaints; the doctor was 
very kind, and did all he could. 

During January the men would run all 
night to keep warm, and in the morning I 
would see men lying dead; from three to six 
or seven; they were frozen ; this was nearly 
every morning I was there ; the men would 
run to keep warm, and then lie down and 
freeze to death ; we made an estimate and 
found that seventeen men died a night from 
starvation and cold, on an average. 

If I were to sit here a week I couldn’t tell 
you half our suffering. 

GEORGE DINGMAN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May 3ist, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 
United States Commissioner. 


Private CaarLes H. ALLEN, sworn and ex- 
amined : — 

My home is in New York; enlisted in the 
16th New York Regiment last fourth of July ; 
was sickly then; don’t know when I was 
captured ; it was in Virginia; was taken to 
Belle Isle. 

They took my clothes away; my extra 
clothing, my overcoat and blanket; it was at 
the end of the winter; slept on the ground; 
remained about two months without shelter, 
then went to the hospital. 

It was cold; suffered a great deal with 
cold; some froze to death; I only saw dead 
men once. 

We got corn bread and sometimes soup; 
corn bread twice a day; meat three or four 
times a week; I got a quarter of a loaf of 
corn bread for each ration about as wide as 
my four fingers, and about four fingers thick. 
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I was hungry, pretty nearly starved to 
death all the time. 

; Rations not as good at the hospital; not so 
arge. 

ad a frozen foot and diarrhea when I 
went to the hospital; think it was the beans 
and water which gave me the diarrhea; I 
relished the bread at first, then I lost my 
relish for it; was in Belle Isle about three 
months; from the last of the winter. 

Was in Belle Isle two months before I 
froze my feet; I heard that a good man 
more were frozen to death; about sixty 
suppose ; I did not go round the tents, and 
therefore did not see them; I have lost the 
end of my little toe (witness exhibits his 
frozen toe to the Commission). 


hi 
CHAS. H. } ALLEN. 
mark, 


Sworn to aud subscribed before me, 
May 31st, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner, 


Private FRANK EICHELBERGER, sworn and 
examined : — 

I am from Baltimore; enlisted August, 
1861, in the 8th Kansas, Company A; cap- 
tured at Chattanooga; health good up to 
that time; taken to Richmond and placed in 
a tobacco warehouse ; 1 am twenty-two years 
of age; got to Richmond 2ist of October; 
went into prison in December, and remained 
till March. 

They took our blankets and coats away 
from us; laid on planks; on the floor; it was 
warm when we were crowded. 

Got corn bread, rice, sweet potatoes; 
meat once a week ; got rice and sweet pota- 
toes every other day : corn bread three inches 
square, one and a half inches thick, twice a 
day: teacupful of rice ; sometimes soup, two- 
thirds of a pint; we got soup about as often 
as we got meat. 

It did not satisfy hunger ; my appetite was 
never satisfied; my health declined rapidly. 

I got a heavy cold; and therf went to the 
hospital, when I had the pneumonia; the 
condition of the other men was: about the 
same with regard to their food and accom- 
modations; they complained of their treat- 
ment while at the hospital; got dried apples 
and coffee sent to us from the North. 

I had no pain when I suffered from hun- 
ger; could not sleep on account of hunger ; 
did not suffer from cold a great deal; the 
loaf shown to me is just like what we got; 
about one-third of it (loaf weighs fifteen oun- 
ces, and measured about thirty-one and a 
half cubic inches), twice a day. 

The rebel guards got the same kind of 
bread; a great deal more; enough to satisfy 
any man’s hunger; sometimes their bread 
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was better than this; the bread was made of 
corn meal not sifted; no grains or cob in it 
that I saw; I believe some of our men did 
complain; haven’t heard any reason why we 
were not better fed. 


FRANK EICHELBERGER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May 3ist, 1864, 
D. P. Brown, JR., 
United States Commissioner. 


Private DanrgEL McMann, sworn and ex- 
amined : — 


, Iam from New’ York ; enlisted in the 43d 
New York; captured at Gettysburg; was 
sickly when captured; taken to Richmond ; 
placed in Belle Isle. 

Took my coat and blanket away; gave us 
no covering: some laid out on a bank; 
reached Belle Isle in July ; a number of men 
had to lie out on the bare ground — two 
hundred; I was there till after Christmas. 

I suffered from cold very much, and so did 
the men more than I; we -had cold rain 
storms; some men froze to death in a ditch. 

It was not much better in the tents; I saw 
men carried out of the tents in blankets, 
dead; saw this more than once; I suppose 
they died mostly from hunger and cold. 

We got about one-third the loaf shown, 
of corn bread (loaf weighed, and weighs fif- 
teen ounces) twice a day; sometimes but 
once; meat once regularly; a small piece 
about as big as my four fingers together. 

Went into the hospital after Christmas, 
and remained till last of March; rations 
worse in hospital; as much bread, meat and 
soup given to us the same day at the hospi- 
tal ; they were bad and we could not eat 
them; a hungry man could not eat the meat 
and soup; there is but one man here who 
was in the ward with me at the hospital. 

Suffered from hunger at Belle Isle; heard 
others complain; had the measles and a 
touch of the diarrhea; my strength did not 
keep up till I got the diarrhea ; when I would 
go down to the river to get a drink, I could 

ardly stand or get back; river about fifty 
yards off. 

My guards were not hungry, for they 
would sometimes throw bread in to the pris- 
oners; have picked it up myself; it was better 
bread than ours ; not so coarse. 

I saw a man kill a dog and eat part of it, 
and he sold the rest of it; I got some. 

his 
DANIEL % McMANN. 
mark. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May 3ist, 1804. 
D. P. Brown, Jr., 
United States Commissioner, 
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Private Watter 8. SxTH, sworn and ex- 
amined : — 

Am from New York; enlisted August 
27th, 1861, in the 48th New York; captured 
at Morris Island, July 18th taken to Co 
lumbia, 8. C.; never had any blanket; ra- 
tions were corn bread—enough— small piece 
of meat and rice; done very well there; 
from there taken to Richmond — Libby 
Prison. 

Was put on Belle Isle in two days after. 
tents torn, holes in them; about half of our 
men slept outside—fifty; it rained through 
the tents. 

Some laid out in the snow and frost; I 
laid on the ground; the men that laid out, 
some had blankets and some had none; some 
froze to death; many had their feet frozen ; 
all that slept out suffered from cold some 
in tents suffered from cold. 

I saw men that had frozen to death in the 
night; I saw this seven or eight times. 

Ve had wheat bread when we first went 
there; about eight inches by four and a-half, 
by an inch and a half or more thick; meat 
ration four or five times a week, as big as my 
three fingers, each time, for three or four 
months; after that got none, except once in 
awhile: I had a chronic diarrhea; kept my 
strength pretty well till then ; lost flesh before. 

The corn bread was very poor—ground 
with cob; on the days they gave us meat, 
they gave us less bread; when we had meat, 
the bread ration was-about one-half the size 
of the loaf produced here, (same as before 
referred to, weighing fifteen ounces) ; we got 
half of this loaf (for the whole day) when we 
got meat; two-thirds when we had no meat; 
we never got as much as the whole loaf; 
when we came away, they gave us rations to 
last through the day—one loaf; we got soup 
four or five times a week at first ; soup and 
meat same day; latter part of time, scarce 
| soup. 

he guards fared better; they got meat 
when we did not; they got a third more 
bread; our rations not sufficient to keep 
down hunger ; suffered the last three months; 
had the diarrhoea twice ; got it the last time, 
three or four days before I came away ; the 
men suffered very much who had been on the 
island for some time; felt no pain when 
hungry; never kept from sleeping from 
hunger ; left Belle Isle, 17th of March; 
think thirty or forty died while I was there. 

I have heard the men running round the 
tents to keep warm at all hours of. the 
night; the river was frozen a little while I 
was there ; the current is rapid. 

The water would freeze two or three 
inches in the bucket at night; the main 
street of the camp would be very much 
filled with men lying there. 





TO PRISONERS OF WAR. 


From the general talk from the men in 
the camp, I think that the statement, that 
seventeen men would die on an average a 
night, is likely to be correct. 

WALTER S. SMITH. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May ust, led. 
D. P. Brown, Jr, 
United States Commissioner, 


Testimony taken at United States Army Gen- 
eral Hoxpital, Division No. 1, Annapolis, 
Maryland, June 1st, 1864. 


ALL THE COMMISSIONERS PRESENT. 


‘Private Wu. W. Witcox, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, sworn and examined :— 

T enlisted August, 1862, in the 124th Ohio 
Volunteers. 

Taken prisoner at the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., September, 1863; taken to 
Tunnel Hill, Ga.; was in good health at the 
time of capture; thence to Richmond, Va. ; 
placed on Belle Isle. 

They took everything except the natural 
clothing, even to knife, on body ; no blankets 
given us; I hid my money and they did not 
get that. 

Noshelter provided ; slept on bare ground; 
no covering in the least; was put on the Isle 
the last day of September, or first of Octo- 

ber; staid there eleven days; men came 
when I did; had no shelter; were turned in- 
to an enclosure in which there was no shel- 
ter; I suppose there were two thousand 
without shelter. 

Removed to the city of Richmond; we 
were all removed there ; placed in Smith’s 
tobacco factory; no covering nor bed until 
the blankets were sent to us by the United 
States; received the blankets about the 1st 
of December. 

Removed to Danville, and placed in to- 
bacco warehouse; windows broken out; mis- 
erable cold place ; we took the blankets with 
us from Bichmond ; so cold, we suffered ; no 
means to keep warm, except by walking 
around; the cold prevented sleeping to a 
great extent; a man could not sleep alone 
comfortable with one blanket. 
;,. There was a great deal of stealing of 
blankets by the guards; the men traded 
their blankets for rice; the guards would 
bring rice to the window, from fifteen to 
potas A pounds, and offer to exchange for 
our blankets; they would come to the win- 
dows and say, “stick your blanket out so 
Tcan get hold of the end of it;” then two or 
more of the guards would jerk the blanket 
away and not give the rice; this was not 
4 general thing, though it was often done; 
the motive of the men for doing this, was, 

ey were so near starved out that they were 
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ready to take anything; the guard would 
pass in bags of sand in place of rice and 
take blankets. 

When we first came there, our bread was 
made from middlings, shorts and bran, such 
as we feed our cattle ; it was a combination 
of most everything, corn-hulls, bran, and 
refuse flour; got about half pound: the 
bulk was only one-quarter larger than the 
loaf shown, but was lighter than this; I 
should say from two to three ounces lighter. 

Our beef, when we first went there, would 
range from four to six ounces a day. 

Our soup was made from sweet potatoes; 
about half pint in quantity, and the liquor 
the beef was boiled in; some days we would 
not get any soup; the soup was hardly pal- 
atable. ‘ 

There was a difference in our rations; we 
drew this black bread for about a week, then 
drew corn bread; the corn bread was about 
the size for a ration as the loaf shown here; 
Ishould judge our rations were heavier than 
that loaf, about two to three ounces, (loaf 
weighs now twelve ounces and a fraction). 

In every ration there was cobs, whole corn, 
as hard as on the cobs, sometimes husks as 
long as my finger; the loaf was sweet when 
we first got it; not sufficient to satisfy hunger. 

The way it affected me was to make me so 
weak I would become blind; if I’d get up to 
move as far as across this room, I would be- 
come blind and everything would got dark, 
and I would fall from weakness ; my strength 
kept declining all the time before I got the 
diarrhea ; did not have much diarrhea until 
the first of March. 

I was removed to the hospital about the 
middle of December, from Danville; I had 
no disease I know of but weakness, swellin 
of the legs, with purple and_ inflamed ani 
yellow spots ; the skin cracked and water 
ran out of my legs ; rations better at the hos- 
pital, when I first went there, than they 
were in prison ; we were allowed no privilege 
at all in prison. 

After we tunnelled out, we were only al- 
lowed to go to the privy six at a time; the 
floor was in one mess—filthy ; an ordinary 
one-horse wagon load of human excrement 
on the floor every morning. 

Not allowed to look out the window ; was 
shot at twice for looking out; a man was shot 
alongside of me, while standing at the win- 
dow ; he was standing two feet from the win- 
dow, with his hand on the casement ; the sen- 
try could not see him from the sentry’s beat ; 
I presume the sentry saw his shadow; he 
stepped out of his position to shoot at him, 
perhaps twenty to twenty-five feet ; the sen- 
try shot him in the head and killed him in- 
stantly ; I suppose I have seen five hundred 
men shot at: our orders were not to put our 














heads out the windows; this man had not 
put his head out at that time; he had rolled 
up his blanket and. was standing over the 
plac 


e where he slept on the floor; his name’ 


was Alexander Opes, of the 101st Indiana. 

With one exception, we were treated very 
well by the physicians; never heard any 
fault found of any physician but Dr. Moses, 
of Charlestown; don’t know his first name ; 
when once we had mouldy bread given to us 
in the hospital, Dr. Fontleroy made a fuss 
about it and had it changed. 

WM. W. WILCOX. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June ist, 1s64. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner. 


bPrivate Witt1aM D. Foorr, recalled :— 


The first case of death I remember, was a 
Massachusetts man,who died from frozen feet ; 
from the looks of them you could hardly tell 
they were feet; he laid in the next bed to 
me ; they first took off the toes of one of the 
feet, and then took off the foot; in a few 
days he died from amputation ; he was in the 
same ward; brought in the middle of No- 
vember. Saw no man frozen to death on 
Belle Isle ; saw any number of men brought 
in with frozen feet, who afterwards suffered 
amputation ; ten or twelve persons were so 
brought in; two or three of the amputated 
eases died; I speak of what occurred in my 


ward. 
WILLIAM D. FOOTE. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June ist, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 
United States Commissioner. 


Private Hrram J. Nea sworn and exam- 
ined : — 

I am from Maine; enlisted in the 4th 
Maine Regiment; taken prisoner at Bristow 
Station, in October, 1863; taken to the 
Pemberton prison, from there to Belle 
Island, which I reached 24th February ; 
remained until January 18th, blankets 
taken from me ; nothing given in their place ; 
after eight days, we had tents at Belle 
Island. 

At first the men had to lay out till they 
could find tents ; had nothing to sleep upon. 

About one-fifth of the men were permitted 
by the rebels to retain their blankets ; had no 
straw or board to lie on; tents old and rotten 
—full of holes; those in the tents managed 
to keep warm, though they couldn’t sleep; 
those out of the tents, from three to six 
hundred, tried to run about to keep warm. 

Saw many with frozen feet carried off; in 
one morning saw eleven corpses, three frozen 
stiff. Near first of January, deaths occurred 
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eight or ten in twenty-four hours, principally 
in the night; I deem the causes of those 
deaths to have been exposure and starvation. 

When I left, January 18th, there were 
about five thousand men there; I was trans- 
ferred to the hospital for diarrhoea and dis- 
ability. 

Rations not sufficient to satisfy hunger; 
waked up one night and found myself gnaw- 
ing my coat sleeve ; used to dream of having 
something good to eat. 

I had a pain in my chest and bowels; had 
the diarrhea when I was captured; had a 
pain in my L.:vels then; had about four move- 
ments of the bowels a day before captured; 
not able to do duty all the time; I had been 
thirty-six hours on the march with one night’s 
rest just before I was captured; was in the 
fight about an hour. 

HIRAM J. NEAL. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June Ist, 1864. 
D. P. Brown, Jr., 


United States Commissioner. 


Private CHarLes F. PFOUNSTIEL, sworn 
and examined :— 

I am a German; enlisted in 2d Maryland, 
September 24, 1862; captured in Tennessee; 
imprisoned in Belle Island; reached there 
January 21st; remained till 6th of March. 

They took my blankets, sixty dollars in 
money, and a watch worth thirty dollars. 

For two days had no shelter ; then I got in 
the tents; air came in on every side; many 
men without tents; two hundred men went 
in with me; the greater part had no tents; 
some had a blanket or old coat. 

Some froze to death ; could not keep warm; 
one out of my regiment froze to death; he 
reported to the doctor that he was sick but 
he paid him no attention, perhaps because 
the man could not speak English. 

Every morning we carried out some men 
froze to death, and from starvation some four 
or five men. 

We did not get enough to eat; ten or 
twelve ounces of corn bread and two spoons 
of beans almost rotten; sometimes we had 
soup—not fit to eat, yet had to eat it; had 
meat only three or four times while I was 
there ; two or three ounces each time ; I was 
hungry all the time. 

I could not sleep for hunger and cold, dirt 
and lice ; I washed twice a day in the James 
river; strength kept up till last eight days; 
then I felt sick in my bowels; had no diar- 
rhea; did not go to the hospital; left with 
the 9th Maryland. 

I saw a good many cases carried in a 
blanket to the doctor, and when they got 
there many of them were dead; had my feet 
frozen. 
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TO PRISONERS OF WAR. 


There might be many deaths I did not see ; 
I have reason to believe there was. I have 
stated what I saw—three or four a night. 

The men would dig holes in the ground to 
lie in at night to protect them from the air. 

CHAS. F. PFOUNSTIEL. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 1st, 1864. 
D. P. Brown, Jr., 


United States Commissioner. 


TESTIMONY OF COMMISSIONED AND 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Captain A. R. CALHOUN, sworn and ex- 
amined:— 

I am from Kentucky ; was not mustered in 
at the time of capture: was captured at 
North Eastern Georgia; was taken to Libby | 
Prison; captured in October, 1863, end, 
reached Libby in November. 

We were taken from Atlanta in open box 
cars, without shelter; we lay on the floor, 
wounded men and all; men with the diar-| 
rhea had no accommodations, and had to, 
perform the operations of nature in the cars; | 
all packed closely; there was about fifty | 
wounded ; some amputations. 

Just before we left Atlanta, one of our 
men with diarrhea went to the back house, 
which was beyond the line our prisoners 
were allowed to go; there was a bunch of| 
dried leaves at the corner of the back house ; | 
they could not have been a foot beyond the: 
line, and when the man went to pick them 
up, the guard fired and killed him. 

On entering Libby it was thirty-six hours 
before we had any rations given us, and 
would have suffered, if the officers already 
there had not shared with us; I mean our 
officers. 

We were packed in a room of one hun- 
dred and forty feet long by forty-five feet 
wide, and already occupied by nearly three 
hundred men. 

We had no clothing or bedding given to us; 
there were eleven men of us; what we had 
was taken from us by our captors ; it was very 
cold ; the windows were broken at each end 
of the room; our comrades also shared their 
blankets and continued to do so until we 
were supplied by blankets from the Sanitary 
Committee ; even then they would not aver- 
age over a blanket to a man, in my room. 

It was so filthy that.our clothing and 
blankets soon became covered with vermin; 
the floors of the prison were washed late in 
the afternoon nearly every day, so that when 
we came to lie down it was very damp; we 
had nothing but our clothing and blanket to 
lie on ; the result was that nearly every man 
had a cough. 








We were wormed and dove-tailed together 
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like fish in a basket; in this room was the 
sink and privy; we did our washing and 
dried our clothes in the same room; two 
stoves in the room, one at each end, and two 
or three armfuls of wood for each per day. 

We were not allowed to go within three 
feet of the windows to look out; but men 
could not help this, and were repeatedly 
fired upon ; in this firing they wounded four 
officers ; there was hardly a day passed with- 
out firing; any one whe hung clothes near 
or on the windows, had the clothes confis- 
cated and were put in the cells. 

Twice each day the men were crowded 
into two rooms for roll call; in this room 
were the sick and weak who could hardly 
stand; the crowd was immense; our men 
were counted out one by one; the oflicers— 
there were one thousand officers; any one 
not attending this roll call was compelled to 
stand in ranks four hours on the floor. 

When I first entered Libby in November, 
we received a small loaf of corn bread, about 
two ounces of poor beef and a little boiled 
rice each day; the loaf was about an inch 
and a half longer, thicker and heavier than 
this.* The crust was very thick; we used to 
call it iron-clad, and grate it and make mush 
out of it, as the most palatable way ; we could 
not grate the crusts. 

After November we received about two 
ounces of beef once in four weeks on an 
average ; from the 25th of March till the 6th 
of May, not a bit of meat was issued in 
officers’ quarters. 

For the three months of Feburary, March, 
and April, there was a pint of black peas 
issued to each man every week, and a little 
vinegar ; these peas were full of bugs, nearly 
every ration; they called them bugs, but they 
were little white maggots in a chrysalis state ; 
we pounded the peas so as to mash them, 
and let the bugs flow to the surface; there 
was about an ounce of soap and a little salt 
given each man. 

This was inadequate to satisfy hunger, and 
for two months I have had a burning sensa- 
tion, when in prison, in my intestines. I 
used to dream of food, and foolishly would 
blame myself for not having eaten more 
when at home; the subject of food engrossed 
my entire thoughts; not all suffered as I did; 
the majority did; some were fortunate enough 
to receive boxes from home. 

We were allowed to write letters. once 
each week, not to exceed six lines. 

Boxes sent us from the North were stored 
in a warehouse near the prison ; we could see 
them in the windows; the contents of the 
boxes were being stolen or ruined by keep- 
ing, and when issued I think would have 


* The same loaf before referred to. 
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been eaten by none but starving men; every 
package and can was broken open, and the 
contents were poured promiscuously into a 
blanket, so that everything ran in together ; 
they stole a great many of our boxes: one of 
the guards told me that they saw our men 
escaping through the tunnel, and that they 
did not prevent them, supposing it was their 
own men stealing our boxes; the Sanitary 
supply sent us, we received but little of; we 
were allowed to send out and buy at ex- 
travagant prices; they sold us the Sanitary 
hams, butter, and stationery. Marks of the 
Sanitary Commission were on the cases and 
on the paper. : 

For trivial offences, officers were sent to 
the cells; there had been about eighty-five 
men in; many of those men were innocent 
that were placed there as hostages; they said 
the cells were damp, walls green, no stoves; 
they were about twelve feet by twenty; at 
one time there were sixteen men in those 
cells; some had to stand all night; I believe 
this fully. I was in the hospital with pneu- 
monia. 

Just before I left, Capt. Stevens received 
a small box from home, sat down and ate to 
excess, as any man would under the circum- 
stances, and died a few hours afterwards. 

The surgeon was very kind to us. The 


hospital food was just like the quarter food, 
with the exception of a little rye couee and 


sugar; not quite so much bread. 

I had a burning sensation on the inside, 
with a general failing in strength. A man 
had a piece of ham which I looked at for 
hours. 

When I came away on the 16th of May, 
and saw the pale faces of the men through 
the bars, I cried. They begged me for 
God’s sake to appeal to the Government and 
write tothe papers—to do anything in the 
world to get them relieved. Iam confident 
that if they remain long in that situation, 
they will never be fit for anything. The 
men never blame our Government for their 
suffering. 

I know the Rebels have plenty, for we 
went down into the cellar, and brought u 
corn meal, flour, potatoes and turnips, which 
we divided with our fellows; the flour was 
excellent; I ate about a quart of it. Iam 
a@ communicant in the church, and was 
studying for the ministry when the war broke 
out. I am a member of the Reformed 


Church. 
A. R. CALHOUN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June Ist, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, Jr., 
United States Commissioner. 
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I certify that the foregoing testimony was 
taken and reduced to writing in the presence 
of the respective witnesses, and by them 
sworn to in my presence, at the times, places, 
and in the manner set forth. 

D. P. Brown, Jr., 


United States Commissioner, 


Testimony, by letter, of Lieut.-Col. Farns- 
worth, 1st Conn. Cavalry. 
Norwicu, June 29th, 1864. 

GENTLEMEN :-—In reply to a letter from 
one of your Committee, 1 have the honor to 
make the following statement of what I saw, 
heard and felt of the treatment of prisoners 
of war by the Confederate authorities, at 
Richmond, Virginia: 

I entered service October, 1861; was cap- 
tured on the 14th of July, 1863, in a cavalry 
skirmish near Halltown, Va.; was conveyed 
to Richmond, and confined in Libby prison; 
was paroled and sent North on the 14th of 
March, 1864. 

My treatment by my immediate captors 
was gentlemanly in the extreme; even going 
so far as to assist me in concealing money, so 
as to prevent the Richmond authorities from 
robbing me. 

Upon reaching the Libby, we were rigidly 
searched, and all moneys and attractive jack- 
knives, nice overcoats and meerschaum pipes 
were kindly appropriated by the prison au- 
thorities; rubber blankets, canteens, spurs 
and haversacks were taken from us. Lieut. 
Moran, for complaining of this treatment, was 
knocked down by Richard Turner, inspector 
of the prison clothing. 

There was never an issue of clothing or 
blankets made by the Confederate authori- 
ties during the time I was there confined. 
We did receive one hundred (100) each of 
tin — cups, knives, forks, (mostly dam- 
aged by bayonet-thrusts, they having been 
picked up from battle-fields), for the use of 
one thousand (1000) officers. 

AccomMopaTions—In six (6) rooms, 
one hundred by forty, there were confined as 
many as twelve hundred (1200) officers of 
all ranks, from Brigadier-General to Second, 
Lieutenant. This space was all that was al- 
lowed us in which to cook, eat, wash, sleep 
and exercise. You can see that soldierly 
muscle must fast deteriorate when confined 
to twenty (20) superficial feet of plank; we 
were not allowed benches, chairs or stools, 
nor even to fold our blankets and sit upon 
them; but were forced to sit like so many 
slaves upon the middle passage. 

This continued until the appointment of 
General Butler, Commissioner of Exchange, 
after which time we were allowed chairs and 
stools, which we made from the boxes and 





barrels sent us from the North. 
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There was plenty of water allowed us, and 
a tank for bathing in four (4) of the rooms. 

There were seventy-six (76) windows in 
the six (6) rooms, from which in winter there 
was no protection. 

SuBsistENce.—Our rations consisted of 
one-quarter (4) of a pound of beef, nine 
(9) ounces of bread of variable quality, gen- 
erally of wheat flour, though sometimes of 
weat flour and corn meal, a gill of rice, and 
amodicum of salt and vinegar per day. This 
continued until the 11th of November, which 
was the first day that meat was not issued, 
and bread made entirely of corn meal was 
substituted for wheat bread; this meal was 
composed of cob and grain ground together, 
and when mixed with cold water, without 
salt or any raising, made the bread. Meat 
was next issued on the 14th, and the issue 
suspended on the 2ist. On the 26th we re- 
ceived salt pork, sent to the prisorers by the 
United States Government; from this time 
out, meat was like angels’ visits; sometimes 
it was issued at intervals of ten days, and 
sometimes not in thirty (30); the longest in- 
terval was thirty-four (34) days. 

The amount of rations first issued will un- 
doubtedly sustain life ; but their long contin- 
uance without exercise will produce disease 
of a scorbutic nature. , 

The rations issued after the 11th of No- 
vember will not sustain life, and without the 
aid sent to us from the North the mortality 
would have been great. Nine ounces of such 
corn bread and a cup of water per day, are 
poorer rations than those issued to the vilest 
criminal in the meanest States prison in the 
Union ; yet this was considered fit treatment 
by the hospitable chivalry of the South to be 
extended to men taken in honorable warfare, 
any one of them the peer of the arch traitor, 
Jeff. Davis. 

Boxes.—We began to receive boxes in 
October. These came in good order, were 
inspected in our presence, and delivered to 
us entire; they came regularly, and were 
delivered in good order up to about the first 
of January; after this time boxes were 
sent regularly from the North, and were re- 
ceived by Col. Ould, Commissioner of Ex- 
change, but they were not issued to us; they 
were stored in a building within sight of the 
prison, and at the time of my leaving, three 
thousand (3000) had been received there and 
not. delivered to-us; what was the cause of 
this non-delivery of boxes we were never 
informed. They keep up a semblance of 
delivery, however, by the issue of five (5) or 
six (6) a week, they receiving from the 
North about three hundred (300) a week. 

The contents of these boxes were, un- 
doubtedly, appropriated to the private use of 
the officials in and about Richmond. Here 
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is simply one instance: Lieut. Maginnis, of 
the 18th Reg., Conn., since killed in battle, 
recognized a suit of citizen’s clothes which 
had been sent to him from the North, on the 
person of one of the prison officials, and ac- 
cused him of the theft, and showed his name 
on the watch pocket of the pants. Such 
cases were numerous. 

eBELLE Iste.—Upon the 26th day of Jan- 
uary, 1864, I visited Belle Island, as an 
assistant in the distribution of clothing sent 
by the Government, and by the Sanitary 
Commissions of the North; this was my first 
time outside of the prison walls in six months. 
The island is situated just opposite the Tred- 
egar Iron Works in the James,river. The 
space occupied by prisoners is about six 
acres, enclosed by an earthwork three (3) 
feet in height; within this-space were con- 
fined as many as ten thousand (10,000) pris- 
oners. The part occupied by the prisoners 
is a low, sandy, barren waste, exposed in 
summer to a burning sun, without the shad- 
ow of a single tree; and in winter, to the 
damp and cold winds up the river, with a 
few miserable tents, in which, perhaps, one- 
half ($) the number were protected hom the 
night fogs of a malarious region ; the others 
lay upon the ground im the open air. One 
of them said to me: “ We lay in rows, like 
hogs in winter, and take turns who has the 
outside of the row.” 

In the morning, the row of the previous 
night was plainly marked by the bodies of 
those who were sleeping on in their last 
sleep. 

Fed upon corn bread and water, scantily 
clothed, with but few blankets, our patriotic 
soldiers here suffered the severest misfortunes 
of this war. Here, by hundreds, they offer- 
ed up their lives in their country’s cause, 
victims of disease, starvation and exposure,— 
sufferings a thousand times more dreadful 
than the wounds of the battle-field. As many 
as fourteen (14) have been known to freeze 
to death in one night. ThisI have from men 
~ _ own regiment, and it is perfectly reli- 
adie. ; 

The hospitals upon the island are Sibley 
tents, without floors, the ground covered 
with straw, and logs of wood placed around 
for pillows, to which, when abcut to die, he 
men were carried; and here, with logs for 
their pillows, the hard, cold ground for their 
bed, death came to their relief, and the grave: 
closed over the victims of rebel barbarity. 

The officer in charge of the island was well 
spoken of by the men. He deprecated the 
condition they were in, but said he could do 
no more, for the authorities gave him no more 
to do with; and yet it is a fact that the men 
were stimulated to work at their trades, as 
blacksmiths, etc., for the benefit of the Con- 








federate Government, by the offer of double 
the quantity of rations they were then re- 
ceiving; thus acting out, in their treatment 
of Northern soldiers, the great principle of 
Slavery and of the South, that the lives of 
the poor and helpless are in their eyes of no 
more value than the amount of interest they 
will produce on capital. 

The facilities for washing were good, a 
sandy beach all around the island, and the 
whole number of prisoners could have 
washed in the course of the day; but, under 
the management of the authorities, only a 
limited number (say 75 men per day) were 
able to wash, being conducted under guard 
to the water, in squads of five (5) or 
six (6). 

The sickness caused by the above treat- 
ment was of the respiratory organs, pneu- 
monia, &c., and chronic diarrhea. 

Men were without medical treatment on 
the island until disease was so far advanced 
that when taken away in ambulances to the 
hospital, in squads of twenty (20), one-half 
(4) of them have died within five (5) hours 
—some of them while their names were 
being taken at the hospital. 

Men were returned from the hospital to 
the island when so weak that they have been 
obliged to craw] upon their hands and knees 
a part of the way. 

On the 20th of November, 1863, a squad 
were passing the prison (Libby) in this con- 
dition, going from the hospital to the island ; 
among them was George. Ward, a school- 
mate of mine and of Col. Ely, of the 18th 
Conn. Vols. Col. Ely threw a ham to him 
from the window. As the poor fellow 
crawled to get it, the rebel guard charged 
bayonets on him, called him a damned Yan- 
kee, and appropriated the ham. 

The bodies of the dead were placed in the 
cellar of the prison, to which there was free 
access for animals from the street. I have 
known of bodies being partially devoured by 
dogs, and hogs, and rats, during the night. 
Every morning the bodies were placed in 
rude coffins and taken away for burial. Of- 
ficers have marked the coffins thus taken 
away, and have seen them returned twenty 
(20) times for bodies. You may draw your 
own inference as to the rites of burial ex- 
tended to a Yankee prisoner in the Capital 
of the Southern Confederacy. 

Officers dying, their brother officers pro- 
cured metallic coffins and a vault, in which 
they were placed until they could be re- 
moved North. An officer, (Major Morris, 
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to use his money for a decent burial, and we 
raised it in the prison. 

Lissy Minep.— Upon the approach of 
Kilpatrick on his grand raid on Raed, 
about the 1st March, the greatest consterna- 
tion was produced among the inhabitants. 
The authorities felt sure of his ability to 
enter the city and free the prisoners. 

We were informed one morning by the 
negroes who labor around the prison, that 
during the night they had been engaged in 
excavating a large hole under the centre of 
the building, and that a quantity of powder 
had been placed therein. Upon inquiring 
of certain of the guards, we found it the 
general impression among them that the 
prison was mined. 

Richard Turner, inspector of the prison, 
told officers there confined, that “ should 
Kilpatrick succeed in entering Richmond, 
it would not help us, as the prison authori- 
ties would blow up the prison and all its 
inmates.” 

The adjutant of the prison, Lieutenant 
Latouche, was heard by an officer (Lieuten- 
ant Jones, 55th Ohio) to use the following 
words to a rebel officer with whom he had 
entered and examined the cellar where the 
powder was reported as placed: “ There is 
enough there to send every damned Yankee 
to hell.” 

Major Turner said in my presence the 
day we were paroled, in answer to the 
question, “ Was the prison mined?” “ Yes, 
and I would have blown you all to Hades 
before I would have suffered you to be res- 
cued.” 

Bishop Johns said in the prison, when 
asked if he thought it was a Christian mode 
of warfare to blow up defenceless prisoners : 
“ He supposed the authorities were satisfied 
on that point, though he did not mean to 
justify it.” 

I am very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHAS. FARNSWORTH, 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel 1st Connecticut Cavalry. 


NORWICH, June 30th, 1864. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
County of New Lendon, { 
Personally appeared CHARLES FARNS- 
WORTH, signer of the foregoing in- 
strumentand statement, and made 
solemn oath that the facts stated 
therein are true, before me. 
Davip Young, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Additional Testimony by Letter of Lieuten- 
ant-Colone! Farnsworth. 


Norwich, Conn., July 16th, 1864. 





of the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry, I think,) 
who had in the hands of the Confederate 
authorities several hundred dollars, taken 
from him when he entered the prison. <ied | 
in the hospital, and the authorities refused 


Rev TREADWELL WALDEN, Philadel- 
phia : 

Sir :— Your favor of the 14th inst. re- 

ceived. In answer to your request for a 
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morning roll-call, never spoke of you except 
as damned Yankees— told you “ you were 
better treated than you deserved.” 


written statement of facts, related to you by 
myself in conversation, in regard to the con- 
duct of the guards at Richmond, Virginia, 
and the provision made for the sick upon Belle 
Isle, I submit the following : 

In what is known as the “ Pemberton 
buildings,” nearly opposite the “ Libby,” 
there were confined a large number of en- 
listed men. Hardly a day went by that the 
pat did not fire upon the prisoners. I 

ave known as many as fourteen shots to be 
fired in one day. They were thus subject 
to death if they merely came near the win- 
dow to obtain fresh air. It was a very com- 
mon occurrence to hear the report of a mus- 
ket and then see the sergeant of the guard 
bring out a wounded or dead soldier. 

The guards would watch for an opportu- 
nity to fire upon their prisoners, and, without 
warning the prisoner to leave the vicinity 
of the window, fire. 

Lieutenant Hammond, of the Ringgold 
cavalry, (better known to Libbians as “ Old 
Imboden,”) was at the sink, which is con- 
structed upon the outside of the building. 
From the upper part of the sides, boards 
are removed for the purpose of light or ven- 
tilation. The guard below caught sight of 
Lieutenant Hammond’s hat, through this 
opening, and fired. The ball entered the 
side, far below the opening, showing that the 
guard was intent upon striking his man; but 
a nail gave the bullet an upward turn and 
it passed through Hammond’s ear and hat- 

brim. From the position he was in, there is 
little doubt that but for the ball striking the 
nail he would have been struck in the breast. 

The attention of Major Turner was called 
to it, but he only laughed and said, “ The 
boys were in want of practice.” The guard, 
when spoken to about it, said “He had 
made a bet that he would kill a damned 
Yankee before he came off guard.” There 
was not the least attention paid by the com- 
mander of the Libby prison to this deliberate 
attempt at murder. 

Lieutenant Thomas Huggins, of a New 
York regiment, was standing at least eight 
feet from a window on the second floor; the 
guard could just see the top of his hat. To 
be sure of his man, the guard left his beat 
and stepped into the street. Being seen, a 
warning cry was uttered, and Huggins 
stooped and the bullet buried itself in the 
beams above. ~This was the same guard that 
fired at Hammond. 

Richard, or as usually called, Dick Turner 
was the inspector of the prison, and acted 
under the orders of the commander. There 
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This “ high-toned Southron ” was employed 


as the negro-whipper of the prison. 


Colonel Powell, 2d Virginia cavalry, 


(Union,) Colonel Streight and Captain Reed, 
51st Indiana, and others who had been con- 
fined in the cells, used to witness the whip- 
pings, (the cells were at one end of the cel- 
lar where the whipping-block was,) and they 
could hear,—even if they shut their eyes to 
the horrid exhibition. 


Colonels Powell and Streight told me of 


as many as six negro women having been 
stripped and whipped, at one time, for hav- 
ing passed bread to our soldiers as they 
marched through the street. 


The flogging of the negroes that worked 


at the Libby was an every-day occurrence. 


These blacks were free negroes from the 


North, who weré employed as servants, but 
fell into the hands of the enemy. He flog- 
ged one of them so severely that he was un- 
able to move for two weeks, and walked lame 
months after. . His offence was resisting .a 
white negro-driver. 


The hospital tents on Belle Isle were old 
Sibleys. ‘These were not temporary hospi- 


tals, for many died in them each day; but 
when they could not contain all the sick some 
sick were removed to Richmond hospitals. 


These tents were awful places for human be- 
ings to be placed in — without floors, a heap 
of straw for a bed, logs of wood for pillows 
— men died with less attention than many a 
man pays toa favorite dog. The hospitals 
in Richmond were much better, being in 
buildings, and were furnished with bunks 
and straw beds —some of them with sheets. 
But though treated with kindness, compared 
with Belle Island, the want of proper medi- 
cines was visible, and many died for the want 
of the most simple remedies. 

Upon the 25th of October, 1863, two offi- 
cers, (Major Hewsten, 132d New York, and 
a Lieutenant 4th New York Cavalry,) es- 
caped from the hospital. Immediately, upon 
its being known, all the sick who were well 
enough to sit up or stand, were removed from 
the room and placed in an empty room un- 
der our prison. Here they were kept for 
twenty-four hours, without food or blankets, 
as a punishment, it was said, for not reporting 
the contemplated escape of the officers named. 
From this treatment, Surgeon Pierce of the 
5th Maryland died. 

The officers in the room above, removed a 
portion of the floor and furnished the sick 
with food and drink, and shared their blan- 





was nothing too mean for himtodo. He 
searched you when you entered, knocked 


kets with them. This coming to the knowl- 


be down if you grumbled, took your blan-| edge of Major Turner, we were deprived of 
et from you if found lying upon it after! rations for one day — October 29th, 1863. 














This was not the action of the surgeons of 
the Libby, for, with one exception, they were 
kind and attentive, and did all in their pow- 
er for our comfort, but of the commander of 
the department, Brigadier-General Winder, 
and of Major Turner, commander of the 
prison, who, [ am informed, was dismissed 
from West Point, by orders from the Secre- 
tary of War, having been convicted of for- 

ery. 
. I was informed by men whom I knew — 
Ward and Winship of the 18th Connecticut 
and Ferris and Stone of the 1st Connecticut 
— that the enclosure in Belle Isle was amass 
of filth every morning, from the inability of 
the men to proceed to the sinks after even- 


ing. 
_ of the guards would fire upon the 
risoners for the least violation of the rules. 
he men were in a miserable condition and 
looked sickly, worn out — starvation and ex- 
posure was expressed upon vheir features. 
Trusting that the above will assist you in 
your report, 
I am respectfully yours, 
CHARLES FARNSWORTH, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
18th day, of July, A. D. 1864, 


Davin Youna, 
Justice of the Peace, 





Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., 
June 2d, 1864. 


ComMISSIONERS PRESENT.—Mr. Wilkins, 
Dr. Wallace, Mr. Walden. 


Surgeon Nelson D. Ferguson, sworn and ex- 
amined : — . 

Surgeon 8th New York Cavalry; resi- 
dence, Jefferson county, N. Y.; captured 
12th May, 1863 ; taken to Libby Prison same 
day; remained there twelve days; found 
Union officers there; my treatment same as 
officers received; daily rations, when first 
entered, were four inches by four inches by 
two of unbolted bread, which was coarse and 
sour about half the time; a ration of beans, 
worm-eaten, once a day; about seven quarts 
to fifty-three or fifty-four men, or a gill to 
each man was served; no other food was fur- 
nished by the Confederates; what other they 
had was bought with their own money. 

(The ration of light bread of a common 
soldier in the United States Army is twenty- 
two ounces, and twelve ounces of pork or 
twenty of beef; besides that, our soldiers 
have thirty pound of petatoes for one hun- 
dred rations, or nearly a third of a pound per 
day to each man, besides coffee and sugar, 
&e., &e.) 

The food furnished us was insufficient for 
healthful support of life. 
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When I reached the Libby Prison there 


were say twenty-five Union officers, no more, 
in the prison, recently captured ; all the for- 
mer occupants had been removed, as I am 
informed (and believe) by the rebels, to the 
number of seven hundred or over; when I 
left the prison on the 28th, there were sixty- 
nine Union officers there. 

I spent four days in Hospital No. 21, where 


were under treatment; I was there partly as 
a visitor, and also did partial duty as a sur- 
geon in the ward ; I was too ill to do full du- 
ty; I had better rations in the hospital than 
in prison, for I had rye coffee and a little 
meat, say two ounces daily, very poor bacon; 
the wounded men had the same ration of 
bread, no beans, two ounces of meat, rye 
coffee, occasionally a little sugar, and one 
gallon milk and one gallon whiskey, divided 
among two hundred and sixty men, or about 
a tablespoonful of whiskey and milk per man ; 
they had no other nutriment or stimulation. 

I consider the nourishment and stimulation 
they received entirely insufficient to give 
them a proper chance for recovery. I am 
surprised that more do not die. There were 
many bad cases among them that must in- 
evitably sink under this treatment after afew 
days, and therefore I cannot state the true 
proportion of deaths. The condition of these 
men was such that any medical observer 
would impute it to insufficient stimulation 
and nutrition. The condition of the wounds 
generally was very unhealthy, not tending to 
heal, pale and flabby, and the tissues lax — 
just such a condition as we expect to see 
.where the patient is improperly nourished b 
deficient nutrition. These wounded have all 
been brought there since the battle of Spott- 
sylvania Court House. 

When I was captured, I was brought into 
a rebel fort. It was raining. I had on a 
rubber blanket ; the blanket was taken from 
my shoulders by a lieutenant, by the author- 
ity and consent of the commanding officer. 
I remonstrated against his taking my private 
property, and appealed to the commanding 
officer for protection, and to protect my 
rights. He replied, “ Damn you, you have 
no rights.” It was not possible for him to 
have been ignorant of the fact that I was a 
medical officer. Some two or three hours af- 
terwards, when I was about to leave the fort 
for Libby Prison, the lieutenant remarked to 
me, “I hope I have treated you kindly.” I 
replied, “I have always treated your men 
and officers with kindness and consideration, 
but you have treated me harshly.” I don’t 
think he made any reply. The Provost- 
Marshal took away my sabre. I told him it 








was —— property, and that he ought 
not to take it away, and his answer was, “ It 





wounded Union prisoners (very few sick): 
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don’t make any difference, I have a friend to 
whom I intend to give it.” 

I have had wounded rebels under my hand 
for treatment on various occasions. The 
course I have always adopted is, to take care 
of my own men first, then the rebels, giving 
them equal care and ‘attention of every kind. 
I have taken my own private rations and 
given them repeatedly to wounded rebels. 
All other medical officers of our army have 
done likewise, as far as my observation: has 
extended. 

I have been in the service two years and 
eight months, and I have been in all the cav- 
alry fights of the Army of the Potomac since 
I entered the service. 

The buildings in Richmond occupied for 
hospital purposes are well suited for such 
purposes, being large, convenient, and well 
ventilated. The wards are well supplied 
with water, and tolerably cleanly. The pris- 
on (Libby) had just been thoroughly cleaned 
and was well white-washed. In the prison, 
we had one blanket as bed, and one as cover. 

No one can appreciate, without experience, 
the condition of the officers in the prison 
during the twelve days\of my stay. Their 
faces wer® pinched with hunger. I have 
seen an officer, standing by the window, 
gnawing a bone like a dog. I asked him 
“what do you do it for?” His reply. was, 
“Tt will help fill up.” They were constantly 
complaining of hunger. There was a sad 
and insatiable expression of the face impos- 
sible to describe. 

The bedding in Hospital No. 21, where 
the privates were confined by wounds, was 
very dirty. The covering was entirely old 
dirty quilts. The beds were offensive from 
the discharges from wounds and secretion of 
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the body, and were utterly unfit to place a 
sick or wounded man on. On the faces of 
the wounded there was an anxious, haggard 
expression of countenance, such as I have 
never seen before. I attribute it to want of 
care, want of nourishment and encourage- 
ment. There is a deficiency of medical sup- 
plies, such as bandages, lint, sticking-plaster, 
and medicines generally in this hospital, 
whether from actual want of these articles, 
or from unwillingness to supply them, I do 


not know. 
N. D. FURGUSON, 
Surgeon 8th N, Y. Cavalry. 


Sworn and subscribed before me, at 
Washington,.D. C., this 3d day of 


June, A. D. 1864. 
M. I. KENDIG, 
Notary Public. 


D. W. Richards, M. D., sworn and ea- 
amined : ~ 

Residence, Northampton County, Pa.; 
employment, Assistant Surgeon in 145th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers; taken prisoner 
May 10th, 1863; taken near Spottsylvania 
Court House, and conveyed to Prison Hos- 
ital No. 21,in Richmond, on the 20th of 

ay, and left there 28th May. 

I have heard Dr. Furguson’s deposition, as 
made before this Committee. I corroborate 
that testimony as relating to the condition 
and treatment of wounded prisoners. 
know nothing further in regard to this mat-’ 


ter. 
D. W. RICHARDS, 
Assistant Surgeon 145th P. V. 


Sworn and subscribed before me, at 
Washington, D. C., this 3d day of 


Jung, A. D. 1864. 
M. H. N. Kenpie, 
Notary Public. 





EVIDENCE OF UNITED STATES ARMY 


SURGEONS, IN CHARGE OF THE FOUR 


HOSPITALS AT ANNAPOLIS AND BALTIMORE, MD., 10 WHICH RETURNED 
UNION PRISONERS WERE BROUGHT FROM RICHMOND, VA. 


ALSO, EVIDENCE OBTAINED FROM EYE-WITNESSES. 


' 


Testimony of Surgeon B. A. VanderKieft, 
in charge of United States Army General 
Hospital Division No. 1, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Taken at the Hospital, May 31st, 
1864. : 


Commissioners Present.—Mr. Wilkins, 
Dr. Wallace, Mr. Walden. 


Ihave been the recipient of all the pris- 
oners returned from Richmond since the 1st 
of June, 1863, except one steamboat load 
which were four hundred to five hundred. I 
have received, I should judge, nearly (3000) 





three thousand; these are in a debilitated 
condition, badly clad, and down-spirited, on 
account of ill-treatment by starvation and 
exposure, as they all on ov agree in 
stating, and as I am convinced is the case by 
their actual condition on their arrival, and by 
rations shown to me, which they unanimous- 
ly state are the only ones given them. 

They unanimously state that their blankets, 
overcoats, watches, and jewelry and mone 
have been taken from them, partially by their 
immediate captors, but also in a quasi-official 
way, telling them that they will be restored 











when they are released, which, as far as I 
know, and have been informed, have never 
been done. 

The returned prisoners state that the. of- 
ficials, such as guards and nurses, often re- 
ceive money from them, such as they may 
have been able to secrete, with the promise 
that they shall have the equivalent returned 
in food, which promise is not performed. 

Colonel Palmer de Cesinola (4th New 
York Cavalry) told me that while acting as 
distributing commissary of articles of food 
and clothing sent by United States Govern- 
ment and United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion, he observed that some of our prisoners 
at Richmond and Belle Isle, in order to re- 
ceive a less cruel treatment and to obtain 
larger rations, were acting as shoemakers for 
the Rebel Government. He at once told 
those men that such action was disloyal, as 
by so doing they indirectly assisted the re- 
bellion. The result of this remark induced 
the rebel authorities to deprive him of the 
privilege of being longer a distributing com- 
missary. 

Almost in all cases I find that our men 
state that when they were captured, they 
were in very good condition as to general 
physical health ; but Ido not even need such 
a statement, as I am well acquainted with 
the regulations which govern the medical de- 
partment of our army, “to send to the rear 
every man who is not perfectly able to bear 
arms,” and if a few feeble men have fallen 
into the hands of the rebels, they belong to 
the class called “ stragglers,” which certainly 
belong to the minority. 

From my experience of fifteen years of 
constant medical and military service in 
Northern Europe, the East Indies, and Med- 
iterranean, as well as in our own army since 
September, 1861, I affirm that the treatment 
to which our men have been subjected while 
prisoners of war in the hands of the enemy, 
is against all rules of civilized warfare, and 
that I would prefer to fall into the hands of 
the Chinese ot Borneo, called “ Anack Baba,” 
who murder their prisoners, than to fall into 
the hands of the rebels, where the lives and 
comfort of prisoners of war is a matter of 
such cruel indifference, to say the least, if 
not indeed, as one might almost be justified 
in supposing, a matter of determined policy. 

If 1 may believe the statements of our re- 
turned prisoners, the diseases under which 
they are suffering when they come into my 
hands, are attributable to the following 
causes, one or more : deprivation of clothing, 
deficiency of food in quantity and quality, 
want of fresh air, on account of overcrowd- 
ing in prison buildings and consequent una- 
voidable uncleanliness, and mental depres- 
sion, the result of the above causes, and want 
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of adequate shelter, exposure during the fall 
and winter. 

The diseases most common among these 
returned prisoners are scurvy, diarrhea, 
and congestion of the lungs, which are not 
amenable to the ordinary treatment in use 
in civil life or in hospitals of our own army. 

They are most successfully mastered b 
| high nutrition and stimulation, with cleanh- 
ness and fresh air — medicinal treatment 
being of small assistance in the recovery of 
the sufferers, and often being entirely dis- 
pensed with. 

The medical records in my office show 
that this system:is the only valid and effec- 
tive mode of management, thus porisy by 
the counteracting effect of good food, air, 
cleanliness, and stimulants, that these dis- 
orders are the result of the causes above 
stated. 

I swear the above statement to be true. 

. B. A. VANDERKIEFT, 


Surgeon U.S. Volunteers in Charge. 


Sworn and subscribed before me, 
this sixth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four, 
(June 6th, 1864.) 
[SEAL. ] H. P. Lestar, 
Notary Public for and in the County 
of Anne Arundel, Maryland, 


Testimony, by Letter, of Surgeon William S. 
Ely, Executive Officer U. S. A. General 
Hospital Division, No. 1, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, June 6th, 1864. 


Dr. Evterstiz WALLaAce, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Doctor :—I am in receipt of your com- 
munication of the 2nd inst., and would reply 
as follows :-— ‘ 

I am an Assistant Surgeon of Volunteers 
in the service of the United States, and have 
been on duty in this hospital since October 
8d, 1863, as executive officer and medical 
officer in charge of a ward. I have been 

resent on the arrival of nearly every boat- 
oad of paroled prisoners since my connec- 
tion with this hospital commenced. 

Iremember distinctly the arrival of the 
flag-of-truce steamer “ New York,” Novem- 
ber 18th, 1863, and was present and assisted 
in unloading the men. I went on board the 
boat and saw bodies of six (6) men who 
had died during the passage of the steamer 
from City Point, Va., to this place. No 
words can describe their appearance. In 
each case the sunken eye, the gaping mouth, 
the filthy skin, the clothes and head alive 
with vermin, the repelling, bony contour — 
all conspired to lead to the conclusion that 
we were looking upon the victims of starva- 
tion, cruelty and exposure, to a degree un- 





paralleled in the history of humanity. 
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I have never seen more than the above 
number of dead in any single arrival ; but at 
other dates, and on several occasions, I have | 
seen two (2) and three (3) dead on board 
the boat, and have repeatedly known four 
(4) or six (6) to die within twelve (12) 
hours of their reception into hospital. The 
same condition evidenced in the cases of the 
six (6) referred to above, has characterized 
nearly every instance, and leads us irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion that death has been 
owing to a long series of exposure and hard-! 
ships, with a deprivation of the barest neces- 
sities for existence. 

I have known paroled prisoners of war to 
be admitted to this hospital with barely suf- 
ficient clothing to cover their nakedness. I 
cannot say that I have seen any single case 
where a patient was admitted without either 
hat, coat, shoes, shirt, or stockings, but I 
have repeatedly seen men without one (1), 
two (2), or three (3) of these articles, and 
think that Ican say, that when they possess- 
ed all, it was an exceptional case. It is our 
rule to strip each patient to his skin, and pro- 
vide all with entirely new clothing, because 
rags, filth and vermin preponderate so large- 
ly as to render any further use of the various 
articles of apparel upon the bodies of pa- 
tients reaching this point from Richmond, 
Va., unhealthy, and in opposition to the 
simplest principles of hygiene. | 

Patients, when asked the manner in which 
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from the coarsest quality down to that mode- 
rately fine. 

Diaphoretic action in many such cases, I 
have found almost unattainable. When we 
consider the importance of the cutaneous 
secretion, relative to a state of health, it 
cannot be denied that, in many instances 
under attention, this is the prime excitin 
cause of the diseases of the pulmonary an 
abdominal organs, which are so constantly 
found among our Richmond patients. 

A great many post-mortem examinations 
of paroled prisoners who have died in our 
hospitals, have been made by myself and 
others. The thoracic organs are seldom 
found healihy. The pectoral muscles are so 
much wasted as to render the walls of the 
chest, to a certain extent, transparent. The 
lungs frequently are found filling but half 
the pulmonary cavities. Old pleuritic ad- 
hesions, in all degrees of extent, are general- 
ly seen; almost invariably there is a local 
stasis or congestion of blood, posteriorly and 
about the roots of the lungs; the heart is 
found flaccid, and often its walls are attenu- 
ated; when taken out and laid down, it 
flattens from its own weight, is seldom filled 
with a substantial clot, and generally con- 
tains but a very little dark, thin blood. Tu- 
bercular deposit is sometimes very extensive, 
and in cases where there is no external a 
— favoring the scrofulous diathesis, 
eading me to the conclusion that it has 


they lost their clothing, reply that they were ; been engendered ofttimes, in a previously 
robbed of what they had when captured, or | healthy subject, by the deprivation of good, 
else, that during their imprisonment, often-| wholesome food, and the combination of 


times extending over many months, their 
clothing, piece by piece, wore out, and that 


change. 

It is impossible for any, save those who 
have seen the condition of paroled men soon 
after their release from captivity, to have 
any idea of the state of the skin covering their 
bodies. In many cases that I have observed, 
the dirt incrustation has been so thick as to 
require months of constant ablution to re- 
cover the normal condition and function of 
the integument. Patients have repeatedly 
stated, in answer to my interrogations, , 
“that they had been unable to wash their | 
bodies once in six (6) months ;” that all that. 
time they had lain in the dirt, and, as might , 
naturally be expected, the filth accumula- 


unhealthy influences, to which so many of our 


prisoners of war succumb. The liver is un- 
they had no opportunity to procure a. 


usually pale in color, and of anemic aspect; 
the intestines are sometimes much diseased, 
but frequently healthy. Ihave known many 
instances of marked chronic diarrhea, re- 
sulting fatally, yet disclosing no organic in- 
testinal changes or morbid appearances,—. 
‘favoring the supposition that the diarrhea 
is often only a symptom of a want of tonicity, 
not of organic disease. 
| I consider the frequency of polmasety 
congestions among our patients from Rich- 
mond owing to the altered condition of the 
fluids of the system, especially the blood: its 
fibrinous portion becomes diminished, and 
stagnation takes place in the most depending 
portions of the lungs, giving us what we term 


tion was constantly increasing. Frequent-, a hypostatic pneumonia, depending on the 
ly, the entire cuticle must die and be de-, want of tone in the vessels and consequent 
tached before any healthy action can be enfeebled circulation. . 
recovered. The treatment which I have found most 
Iknow not how to better compare the. effective in aiding the restoration to health 
cutaneous condition of these men in its dif- of our reduced Richmond patients, is, very 
ferent morbid states, than to liken it, in briefly, as follows: — Quinine, iron, and cod- 
feeling, to the: effect produced upon the liver oil, (in their different preparations and 
fingers by passing them over sand-paper ' combinations), in small doses; liquid concen- 
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trated nourishment, a rigid enforcement of 
cleanliness, and regularity in eating and 
drinking, and, if possible, the hygienic ad- 
vantages of a tent ward. 

Our records exhibit a mortality among 
our patients from Richmond of 18 per cent. 

I am, Doctor, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM S$. ELY, 


Assistant Surgeon U.S. Volunteers. , 


Personally appeared before me this sixth 
day of June, 1864, William S. Ely, 
Assistant Surgeon U. S. Volunteers, 
and took oath that the statements 
above made are true to the best of 
his knowledge and belief. 


[SEaL.] Henry P. Leste, 
Notary Public, Anne Arundel Co., Md. 


Testimony of Surgeon G. B. Parker, in charge 
of United States Army General Hospital, 
Division No. 2, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Taken at the Hospital, May 31st, 1864. 


ALL THE COMMISSIONERS PRESENT. 


Surgeon G. B. Parker, sworn and exam- 
ined : — 

T have been in charge of this hospital one 

ear. During this. time I have received a 
arge number of prisoners in exchange. 
Their condition has been very. low, very 
feeble, since last June. The large propor- 
tion of the cases received here are marked 
“ Debilitas.” It was not specific disease 
with them; where it was, it was coupled 
with debility. 

The majority of the diseased cases were 
diarrhea caused by bad diet — of insufficient 
and bad quality; they have resulted from 
the want of variety of diet. This will pro- 
duce scurvy. 

I have seen an hundred of the rations 
served to the men. I do not consider the 
rations I have seen sufficient for the support 
of life for any long time. 

We give our men twenty ounces of beef 
on a march, per day, and twenty-two ounces 
of bread. Fourteen ounces of meat and ten 
ounces of bread will keep any man from 
starving ; less than twelve ounces of bread 
and ten ounces of meat per diem would pro- 
duce disease, and, if long continued, would 
fail to keep life up tothe standard in a great 
majority of men. Lower than this would 
end in debility and decline; in proportion 
as my vary a man’s diet, so is his general 
healih.* 

The majority of the men did walk from 
the landing here. We did not receive the 
worst cases. In the main, the diseases were 


* A ration which had been given to one of the 
men, produced and weighed :— weight two ounces of 
d, and three-sixteenths of an ounce of meat in 

its dry state, 


produced by insufficient and a bad quality 


of diet. Their stomachs were not able to 
retain a sufficient quantity of solid food when 
the men first got here. I was led to the 
belief that the diarrhea was produced by 
bad diet. 

I found nutrition was the most successful 
treatment. 

Have had cases of frost bite here result- 
ing in mortification of the ends of the toes, 
Those were cases from Richmond — eight or 
ten cases. 

Though the men would be strong enough 
to walk from the dock up here, at the same 
time they were in that debilitated condition 
that a slight change of air would cause con- 
gestion of the lungs, and death. Stimulants 
and tonics are largely used. 

There’ were a good many cases of scurvy. 
In the majority of cases of’ diarrhoea, there 
would be scorbutic symptoms. I had at one 
time eight returned prisoners who lost their 
teeth. I suppose this was owing to the treat- 
ment these men had received, and their diet. 

At the hospital we give each man twenty 
ounces of bread per day, and one pound of 
meat, including bone; could not give the 

ercentage of bone; we also give vegetables. 

n the winter we give cabbage, potatoes, 
rice and beans, molasses, tea, butter. A 
healthy soldier would get no butter. Twelve 
ounces of meat and twelve ounces of bread 
per day, rejecting the other articles, would 
be insutlicient to preserve good health. 

G. B. PARKER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
May 3ist, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner, 


JUNE Ist, 1864. 


CoMMISSIONER PRESENT. — Hon. J. I. 
Clark Hare. 


Surgeon G. B. ParKeER, who was before 
sworn, recalled : — 

A great many of those whom I mentioned 
yesterday as suffering from debility and no 
specific disease, afterwards recovered. Seve- 
ral cases where their appearance was really 
favorable died very suddenly. On exami- 
nation, post mortem, they were found ex- 
sanguinated to a wonderful degree ; the evi- 
dence of which was in large white fibrinous 
clots in the left side of the heart, and extend- 
ing into the aorta. This was found to be 
the case with the majority of those who died. 
In other cases, as I mentioned yoann 
they would take on acute disease, generally 





congestion of the lungs, and die within 
twenty-four hours after the attack. 
G. B. PARKER, 
Assistant Surgeon U. 8, Army. 
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TO PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Testimony of Surgeon De Witt C. Peters, 
in charge of Jarvis General, Hospital, Bal- 
timore, Md., taken at Baltimore June 1st, 
1864. 


Commissioners Present :— Dr. Mott, 
Dr. Delafield, Judge Hare. 


De Witt C. PETERS, sworn and examin- 
ed :— ’ 

I am an Assistant-Surgeon of the United 
States Army, stationed at Jarvis General 
Hospital, Baltimore. On or about the 16th 
of April, 1864, I received at the hospital 
over which I had charge, some two hundred 
and fifty paroled prisoners of war, recently 
returned from Belle Island and Richmond. 

The greater majority of these men were 
in a semi-state of nudity. They were labor- 
ing under such diseases as chronic diarrhea, 
phthisis pulmonalis, scurvy, frost bites, gen- 
eral debility, caused by starvation, neglect, 
and exposure. Many of them had partially 
lost their reason, forgetting even the date 
ot their capture and every thing connected 
with their antecedent history. They resem- 
ble, in many respects, patients laboring un- 
der cretinism. 

They were filthy in the extreme, covered 
with vermin. Some had extensive bed sores 
caused by laying in the sand and dirt, and 
nearly all were extrenely emaciated; so 
much so that they had to be cared for even 
like infants. ‘Their hair had not been cut, 
nor the men shaved in many instances for 
months. On inquiry of these men as to 
what was the matter with them, the invari- 
able answer was starvation, exposure, and 
neglect, while prisoners on Belle Island. 
They informed me, that while on Belle 
Island during the inclement months of the 
past winter, there were congregated at one 
time in a space less than three acres, one 
hundred and ten squads of prisoners, each 
numbering one hundred persons. Less than 
half of these had old worn-out Sibley and 
other tents for shelter. The remainder were 
obliged to accommodate themselves as best 
they could. But a few of them had blankets. 
These were issued to them by our Govern- 
ment under flag of truce. Some had over- 
coats. Many had no shoes except patches 
that they had contrived themselves. 

Those that escaped freezing to death dur- 
ing the cold nights, did so by exercising and 
by huddling together in heaps like hogs, al- | 
ternating places with those more exposed in | 
the heaps, and with those in the tents, until , 
at i they were obliged to go to the hos-. 
pital. | 

They informed me, that each morning, | 
numbers were found frozen to death, who- 
hal probably died from other causes—ex- 
haustion. They stated to me further, that 
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they believed this system of slow starvation 
was carried on to prevent other men from 
enlisting in our army. 

The ration allowed them was a small 
piece of corn bread, the meal of which con- 
tained also the cob, a little rice soup ver 
rarely, and sometimes, but rarely, a sma 
quantity of meat—a few ounces; they con- 
fessed that they had eaten dog meat when- 
- they were so fortunate as to capture a 
log. 

In the hospitals, according to the statement 
made to me by Hospital Steward James, 
United States Army, they fared a little 
better, although, even there, they had an 
insufficiency of food, and the beds were 
filthy and covered with vermin. He states 
that at hospital No. 21, where he was serving 
as one of the apothecaries during three 
months, January, February and March, 
there were admitted two thousand seven 
hundred of our men, of whom nearly four- 
teen hundred and fifty died.* They lacked 
medicines and all appliances needed for the 
sick. The patients in the hospital had one 
advantage over prisoners of war on Belle 
Island: that was, they were allowed to buy 
a loaf of bread the size of a man’s fist, for 
which they paid five or six dollars Confed- 
erate money. 

Out of the two hundred and fifty men re- 
ceived by me, so far, fifteen have died; the 
post-mortems of which have made apparent 
diseases of nearly all the viscera to a re- 
markable extent. 

I received one man incurably insane, 
caused, as I was informed and _ believe, by 
joy, produced by the news that he was to be 
exchanged. I found, from excess of habit, 
they had become like savages in their hab- 
its, and lost the decencies of life, and had 
to be taught like children the decencies of 
society. 

The health and constitutions of the ma- 
jority of these men are permanently under- 
mined. Under proper care and treatment, 
which consisted in their not eating too much, 
a spare but concentrated diet, may have ral- 
lied. In one instance a boy gained fort 
pounds in two weeks; he still has phthisis 
and can hardly stand exposure or active ex- 
ercise. A case of scurvy occurred among 
others which is the worst [ ever saw or read 
of; a man turning red or nearly black from 
head to foot; he died in twenty-four hours. 

I think nine+tenths of the men weighed 
under one hundred pounds; they appeared 
to be articulated skeletons; covered with 
simply integument; had dropsy and edema 


* The quarterly report from which these figures 
are taken, was obtained and brought home by a 
returned Union prisoner. It will be found on 
pages 68—~9, 
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in the feet, caused by weakness; and were 
the most pitiable objects to behold. They 
had an uncontrollable appetite. 

DE WITT c PETERS, 


Assist. Surgeon United States Army, in charge 
of Jarvis Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June ist, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 
United States Commissioner. 


Testimony of Surgeon A. Chapel, in charge 
of West's Buildings Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md., taken at Baltimore, June 2, 1864. 


Commissioners Present:— Dr. Mott, 
Dr. Delafield, Judge Hare. 


Surgeon A. CuapPeL, affirmed and exam- 
ined :— 
I am Surgeon in charge of West’s Build- 


ings Hospital, Baltimore. On the 18th of 


April, 1864, I received at the hospital one 
hundred and five of the paroled prisoners 
from Richmond, brought to this point on 
the flag-of-truce boat “ New York.” These 
were the worst cases received at this point 
by that boat; none of them being able to 
stand alone. All were brought into the 
hospital upon stretchers. 

early all were in an extreme state of 
emaciation, filthy in the extreme, and cov- 
ered with vermin. Some of them so eaten 
by the vermin as to very nearly resemble 
a case of scabbing from small-pox, being 
covered with sores from head to foot, so as 
scarcely to be able to touch a well portion 
of the skin with the point of the finger. 

Their appearance was such in the way 
of filth and dirt, as to convince any one 
that they had not had an opportunity for 
ablution for weeks and months. Several 
were in a state of semi-insanity, and all 
seemed, and acted, and talked, like chil- 
dren, in .their desires for food, &e. Very 
few of them had blankets or clothing, 
some in a state of semi-nudity. 

Upon being questioned upon the causes 
of their condition, the testimony was uni- 
versal : — starvation, exposure, and neglect, 
while prisoners at Richmond and Belle Isle. 

Their universal declaration was, in refer- 
ence to their living, that they were provided 
with only one small portion of corn-bread 
per day, which was made simply from corn- 
meal and water, without salt, not larger than 
a@ man’s hand; it was about an inch and a 

uarter thick. This was the portion for the 

y. They sometimes got small portions of 
meat once a day, two days in a week. 
Several of them told me that they had been 
able to get occasionally a small piece of the 
flesh of a dog, which they had cooked and 
eaten with great relish, and that they had 





caught rats and eaten them in the same 
way. Many of them believed that themeat 
issued to them was cut from the bodies of 
mules. 

They said, while on Belle Isle they had 
no means of shelter, but were obliged to 
huddle together in heaps, to protect them- 
selves from the inclement weather ; — often 
one or two blankets in thickness covering 
five or six persons; — often lying one upon 
another in tiers, and changing places as they 
became tired out. They state that they 
had little or no shelter while prisoners at 
Belle Isle. 

We were obliged to treat them as children, 
in regulating their diet in the hospital, hay- 
ing to restrain their over-eating, and confine 
them to a concentrated but nourishing and 
generous diet. 

Several cases had no disease whatever, but 
suffered from extreme emaciation and star- 
vation. The limb of one of these men could 
be spanned with the thumb and finger, just 
above the knee. This patient, a boy of 
nineteen years old, would not weigh over 
fifty pounds then, though in health probably 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds. This 
was not a solitary instance, many others 
being extremely emaciated. Many present- 
ing the appearance of mere living skeletons, 
with the skin drawn tightly over the bones. 

Many of them were laboring under such 
diseases as dropsy, pulmonary consumption, 
scurvy, mortification from cold, several 
having lost one-half of both feet from this 
cause. 

Several were afflicted with very severe 
bed-sores, caused by lying in the sand with- 
out shelter. One man, unable to lie in any 
other way but on his face, and lived about 
four weeks in this way. 

Up to the present time, of the number 
received, (one hundred and five), forty-two 
have died. All gave evidence of extensive 
visceral disease, of which starvation, cold, 
and neglect, were undoubtedly the primary 
cause. Some of the cases sank from extreme 
debility, without any evidence of disease as 


the cause of death. 
A. CHAPEL, 


Surgeon U.S. A. 
Affirmed to and subscribed 
before me, June 2d, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner. 


Testimony of Miss D. L. Dix, taken at Bal- 
timore, Maryland, June 1st, 1864. 


Miss D. L. Drx sworn and examined : — 


Last winter I was at Annapolis and ex- 
amined many hundred returned prisoners. 
I inquired of these men exactly the manner 
in which they were fed and treated on Belle 
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Island, examined them individually, and by 
sixes and sevens. I saw no disposition on 
the part of these men to exaggerate their 
sufferings. 

Inquiring from what cauéges they had suf- 
fered most severely, whether rapid marches, 
exposure to inclement weather, lack of ap- 
parel, or hunger, —the answer was invari- 
ably, “ From hunger while at Belle Island.” 
I inquired the amount of animal food allowed 
a day, when they had any at all; they re- 
plied that an iron-bound bucket, filled with 

acked meat, was the allowance for one 
rere men ; the weight of bucket and 
meat would be twenty-five pounds. When 
cooked this afforded a very small quantity 
for each man. 

As Winter and Spring advanced, the only 
food supplied was corn-meal mixed with 
water and roughly baked. This bucket of 
meat I speak of was allowed them about 
twice a week, with a very little rice in the 
autumn. I understand that in the hospitals 
they occasionally had a little boiled rice, to 
which was sometimes added a very small 
quantity of brown sugar or molasses. 

I gather from Confederate authority as 
well as from our returned prisoners, — and 
a Confederate official whose evidence cannot 
be questioned in that matter, declared, that 
the sole sustenance at Belle Island was corn- 
meal and water, — that of the numbers re- 
maining at Belle Island, then about eight 
thousand, about twenty-five died daily ; that 
the mortality in Georgia was still greater, 
and that it would be but a few weeks before 
the deaths would count fifty a day. . 

Another fact which he affirmed as a rea- 
son for withholding so much from our prison- 
ers, sent by their friends and the Govern- 
ment, was the cruel and severe restrictions 
imposed on their men in our hands. 

Thad visited those very prisoners to whom 
he referred at Point Lookout; they were 
supplied with vegetables, with the best wheat 
bread, and fresh or salt meat three times 
daily in abundant measure —the full Gov- 
ernment ration. 

In the camp of about nine thousand rebel 
prisoners, there were but four hundred re- 
ported to the surgeon ; of these, one hundred 
were confined to their beds, thirty were very 
sick, and perhaps fifteen or twenty would 
never recover. 

The hospital food consisted of beef tea, 
beef soup, rice, milk, milk punch, milk gruel, 
lemonade, stewed fruits, beef-steak, vegeta- 
bles and mutton; white sugar was employed 
in cooking. The supplies were, in fact, 
more ample and abundant than in hospitals 
where our own men were under treatment. 

To return to the condition of the Federal 
prisoners on Belle Island, there was at no 
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time adequate shelter for the entire number 
till late in spring, when the number had 
been greatly reduced by transfer to Georgia, 
exchanges and death. 

I was told that in the morning it was not 
uncommon to find men dead from exposure 
and rain. 

I have repeatedly seen the exchanged 
prisoners reduced to the lowest extremity 
through want of food. Of more than four 
hundred landed in Baltimore, some little 
time since, nearly, if not the entire number, 
were suffering from the effeets of hunger; 
more than one hundred of these were taken 
a few yards across the wharf, to the hospital, 
on stretchers; seven died before they could 
be taken into the building, and seven more 
that same night. Their clothing was filth 
to the last degree; they were covered with 
vermin; they were the merest bundles of 
bones and skin, and some bones piercing the 
flesh. The cries of these poor men for food 
were pitiful in the extreme. 

In addition to their other sufferings, many 
had lost portions of their feet by frost. The 
minds showed the weakness of the body. 
Some were reduced to idiocy. They here 
entreat for an apple or a bit of meat to look 
at, if they could not be allowed solid food. 
Many of these poor creatures died, and 
others, I understand from surgeons, are en- 
feebled for life. 

Many of these prisoners when brought on 
the flag-of-truce boat, were observed to clasp 
their hands and fix their gaze upon the 
American flag: “It is enough, thank God, 
we are at home.” A remarkable trial of 
disinterestedness: Rev. M. Hall said, “ What 
can I do for you, my boys?” “ Hasten ex- 
changes and bring away our comrades.” 

A gentleman of Washington, who had 
been permitted to convey a body for burial 
to the South, on ‘board the flag-of-truce boat, 
remarked that all the rebel prisoners were 
in vigorous health, equipped in clothes fur- 
nished by the United States Government; 
many of them with blankets and haversacks, 
while we received in return not one able- 
bodied man at that time. I have witnessed 
this fact mysclf, on other occasions on the 
flag-of-truce boats. 

The rations served to the prisoners on 
Belle Island, whether drawn from supplies 
furnished by the Federal Government, or 
through the individual liberality of North- 
ern citizens, were never dispensed in suf- 
ficient quantities by the Confederate author- 
ities to satisfy hunger. 

I have seen tons of provisions shipped on 
the flag-of-truce boat from the North, for the 
relief of our prisoners at Richmond. Little 
or nothing came from the South for rebel 
prisoners at the North. Clothing and blank- 
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ets were sent by our Government to the pris- 
oners in quantities, but not fully distributed. 

One reason why our men were so wholly 
déstitute of clothing at a late season, was the 
temptation they were under to give them 
away for a biscuit, or a small quantity of food, 
to save them from starvation. 

D. L. DIX. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 1, 1864 


D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner. 


I certify that the foregoing testimony was 
taken and reduced to writing in presence of 
the respective witnesses, and by them sworn 
or aflirmed to in my presence, at the times, 
places, and in the manner set forth. 


D. P. BROWN, JR., 
United States Commissioner. 


Testimony of Joseph B. Abbott, Special Re- 
lief Agent United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, taken at Washington, D. C., June 
8rd, 1864. 


CoMMISSIONERS PRESENT.—Mr. Wilkins, 
Dr. Wallace, Mr. Walden. 


Joseph B. Abbott, aged twenty-eight years, 
Agent of Special Relief Department, United 
States Sanitary Commission. Holds his com- 
mission as Chief Assistant, Special Relief 
Department, United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. Is a native of New Hampshire, has 
been a resident of North Carolina, resided 
in North Carolina nearly four years, prior to 
the war. Has been engaged with the United 
States Sanitary Commission since March 
12th, 1862. 


During the past Spring, since February, 
my position has given me means of observa- 
tion of returned prisoners from Richmond, 
Belle Island, Danville, Salisbury, and Co- 
lumbia, but directly from Richmond. I first 
came in contact at Fortress Monroe with 
—— on flag-of-truce boats, from City 


oint to Annapolis. The men had no blank- 
ets, but what were said to have been fur- 
nished them at City Point by the United 
States Government. Very few had coats ; 
many had no shirts; pants, poor, ragged and 
dirty ; clothing all dirty; skin very filthy, 
and covered with vermin. One man had 
convulsions all the time during the trip. As- 
sistant Surgeon Dr. Fry told me that they 
were caused by vermin. The man was much 
emaciated ; vermin very thick upon his body 
— common body lice. He was scratching as 
at lice, and throwing them off him and slap- 
ping them with his Dlanket. 
This is a general statement of all my ob- 
servation. 
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My experience extended over three boat 
loads. No difference in the condition of the 
prisoners’ clothing. The condition of the 
men on the last boat as to physical state, was 
worse than all previous. Two or thrée boat 
loads have arrived since my services ceased. 
Mr. Thompson, one of the United States 
Sanitary Commission Agents, accompanied 
the men on these boats. Mr. Thompson is 
now at White House, Virginia, on the Pa- 
munky river. Cannot communicate with 
him by telegraph. 

In general aspect and condition of re- 
turned prisoners, all were more or less ema- 
ciated. Of the first boat load, three-fifths 
very much so. Of second and third boats, 
four-fifths very much so. The condition of 
some of those who were less emaciated than 
others was owing to their having money with 
which they purchased provisicns. I believe 
the fact from statements made by them cn my 
inquiry. My attention was drawia to the 
fact by the Assistant Surgeon. I could pick 
out the men that had money by their physi- 
cal condition. 

Clothing was usually taken from them by 
their captors before their arrival at Rich- 
mond. ear was taken from them official- 
ly just before entering prison, except those 
that had succeeded in secreting it. I believe 
these facts from statements made by the men. 
They were also credited with the amounts, 
and were told that when released'the amounts 
would be returned. I heard of no soldier 
who had it returned to him. In case of of- 
ficers it was sometimes returned in Confed- 
erate currency, 

On the first boat load there was about one 
hundred and fifty on cots sick,— with diar- 
rhea generally. Many of these one hun- 
dred and fifty men had the scurvy; great 
many suffering from pneumonia. ' Often 
heard the physician say that these disorders 
were due to confinement, exposure, and bad 
food. In all I saw some ten or twelve dying 
on the boats. From the last boat I saw five 
come off on shore in a dying state. I saw 
one man die on the boat; the Doctor said 
his death was caused by starvation. Saw 
one already dead on the boat at Fortress 
Monroe. The Doctor said his death was 
caused by eating. He died from eating too 
much after he had been starved. He ob- 
tained this over amount of food after having 
come into our hands. 

The Doctor said that he had to be very 
cautious in giving them their rations, or they 
would injure themselves by getting too much ; 
that several had died in consequence of eat- 
ing too much, which they obtained from their 
comrades, who were too feeble and too far 
gone to eat the rations which were given 
them. Some would secrete their rations and 
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try to get a second ration. The Assistant 
Surgeon told me that the one I had seen 
dead had eaten three rations which he had 
obtained from his comrades. 

The prisoners on board the boats stated 
that their diseases and sufferings, such as I 
witnessed, were caused by want of protection 
from wet and cold, and by insufficient and 
bad food; this was their invariable state- 
ment. 

The Union prisoners were not at all vin- 
dictive, and expressed a desire to have the 
rebel prisoners well clothed and fed; this 
was the case with all the men I spoke to on 
the subject on the three boats. 

My reason for making this inquiry was the 
remark of the Union prisoners in regard to 
the healthy condition of the rebel- prisoners 
who were exchanged. Some of them re- 
marked that it would make the condition of 
the Union prisoners worse if they attempted 
to retaliate, and would do no good. The 
general idea as expressed by the men was, 
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that they did not wish to see the rebel pris- 
oners treated as they had been. 

I have been on the battle-field and in hos- 
pitalsand witnessed much suffering, but never 
did I experience so sad and deplorable a con- 
dition of human beings, as that of the pa- 
roled Union prisoners just from Belle Island, 
and the rebel prisons of the South, emaciated 
by starvation, with impaired minds, vision, 
powers of speech and hearing, occasioned by 
want of sufficiency of wholesome food, ex- 
posure to the cold and inclementstorms of wind 
and rain. I believe from what I have seen 
and experienced among our unfortuaate pris- 
oners on board the flag-of-truce boats, that 
their barbarous treatment and sufferings 
which they endured while confined in the 
military prisons of the South can hardly be 
exaggerated. J. B. ABBOTT. 
Sworn and subscribed before me at Washing- 

ton, D.C., this 3d day of June, A. D. 1564, 


M. H. N. Kenpie, 
Notary Public. 


QUARTERLY REPORT 
Of the Hospitals for the Federal prisoners, Richmond, Va., furnished by Surgeon-General, 


C. S. A., April 1, 1864. 


Obtained by a paroled and returned Federal prisoner. 
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A true copy. 
(Signed) A. R. ROOT, 


Colonel Commanding, Camp Parole. 
A true copy. 


B. A. VANDERKIEFT, 
Surgeon U. S. Vols. in charge U. S. General Hospi- 
pital, Division No. 1, Annapolis, Md. 


The Commission have received a letter from Col. 
A. RK. Root, Commanding, &c., stating that he has 
satisfactory evidence of the authenticity and relia- 
bleness of this ‘‘ Quarterly Report,” 
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EVIDENCE RELATING TO UNITED STATES STATIONS FOR REBEL PRISONERS, 


Letter from Quartermaster-General, M. C. 
Meigs, United States Army. 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 6th, 1864. 


Dr. ELtestre WALLACE, Philadelphia. 

Sir, —I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 20th ult., in 
which, in behalf of a Committee of the Unit- 
ed States Sanitary Commission, you make 
inquiry in relation to the condition and treat- 
ment of rebel prisoners of war in our hands. 

In reply, you are respectfully informed 
that such prisoners are treated with all the 
consideration and kindness that might be ex- 
— of a humane and Christian people. 

he rations allowed to them are ample and 
of good quality. The reduction recently 
made in the prisoner’s ration was for the 
purpose of bringing it nearer to what the 
rebel authorities profess to allow their sol- 
diers, and no complaint has been heard of its 
insufficiency. 

Suitable provision has been made by the 
Government for supplying the prisoners with 
all necessary clothing and blankets; and at 
each depot there is a sutler, authorized to 
sell to them, at reasonable rates, certain 
prescribed articles of comfort and conveni- 
ences such as our soldiers desire to purchase. 

Fuel is provided by the army regulations, 
and is liberally furnished. 

Shelter is not denied to any “ during the 
inclement and cold season,” and for those 
who require them, comfortable hospital ac- 
commodations, and skilful medical and sur- 
gical attention are provided. 

The Commissary-General of Prisoners in- 
forms me that he has heard of no order to 
shoot prisoners for being at the windows or 
near’ them, and he does not believe that or- 
' ders of that character have any where been 
given. He has heard of no prisoners being 
shot under such circustances. 

General Butler did, in the early part of 
this year, offer to exchange prisoners, grade 
for grade, and man for man, of those at Point 
Lookout, and two other places, but the pro- 
position was not acceded to by the rebel au- 
thorities. 

Your inquiries are thus substantially an- 
swered. 

I enclose copies of the orders of the Com- 
missary-General of Prisoners, regulating the 
conduct and treatment of prisoners of war, 
and the rations they now receive.* 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. C. MEIGS, 


Quartermaster-General, 
* Printed in this Appendix. 





Testimony taken at Fort Delaware, 
June 21st, 1864. 


ComMMISSIONERS PRESENT. — Dr. Wal- 
lace, Judge Hare. 


Captain Gitpert S. CLaRK, sworn and 
examined :— 

I came to this post 18th March, 1862, and 
the Subsistence Sepertanet at this post has 
been under my charge since May, 1862. 

The rations were as follow : 

Bread — 18 onnces per ration ; or, 

Corn Meal — 20 ounces per ration. 

Beef — 1 pound per ration ; or, 

Bacon or Pork — ? pound per ration. 

Beans— 8 quarts per one hundred men; or, 

Hominy bt ~ — 10 pounds per one hun- 

dred men. 

Sugar — 14 pounds per one hundred men. 

Rio Coffee —7 or 9 pounds per hundred 

men. 

Adamantine Candles — 5 per one hundred 

men; or, 

Tallow Candles — 6 per one hundred men. 

Soap — 4 pounds per one hundred men. 

Salt — 2 quarts per one hundred men. 

Molasses — 4 quarts per one hundred men, 

twice per week. 

Potatoes — 1 pound per man, three times 

per week. 

When beans were issued, hominy or rice 
not issued. 

These were the rations to which the pris- 
oners were entitled. Bread was issued, in 
point of fact, and not corn meal. Fresh beef 
was issued, during this time, four times a 
week. When we had to give them hard 
bread they received a pound. When fresh 
beef was given, a pound and a quarter was 
given, and a less proportion of salt meat. 

This was done by orders of the command- 
ing officer, with a view to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the men. 

According to instructions for the Commis- 
sary-General of Prisoners, a fund was creat- 
ed by selling all surplus rations, under regu- 
lations, and with this fund were purchased 
vegetables in addition to the regular rations. 
The order referred to, under which this 
course was adopted, was as follows: 


CIRCULAR. 


* * * * * * 


“'V. A general fund, for the benefit of the 
prisoner, will be made by withholding from 
their rations all that can be spared without 
inconvenience to them, and selling this sur- 
plus, under existing regulations, to the Com- 
missary, who will hold the funds in his hands, 


* 
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and be acountable for them, subject to the 
commanding officer’s order to cover pur- 
chases. The purchases with the fund will 
be made by or through the Quartermaster, 
with the approval or order of the command- 
ing officer, the bills being paid by the Com- 
missiry, who will keep an account book, in 
wh'ch will be carefully entered all receipts 
and payments, with the vouchers; and he 
will keep the commanding officer advised, 
from time to tine, of the amount of this fund. 
At the end of the month be will furnish the 
commanding officer with an account of the 
fun:| ‘or the month, showing the receipts and 
di:bursements, which: account will be for- 
warded to the Commissary-General of Pri- 
soners, with the remarks of the commanding 
oflier. With this fund will be purchased all 
such articles as may be necessary for the 
health and comfort of the prisoners, and 
which would otherwise have to be purchased 
by the Government: among these articles 
are all table furniture and cooking utensils, 
articles for policing purposes, bedticks and 
straw, the means of improving or enlarging 
the barracks accommodation, extra pay to 
clerks who have charge of the camp, post- 
office, and who keep the accounts of moneys 
deposited with the commanding officer, &c., 


&e ” 


The provisions, according to my return, 
actually issued, were the same as for the 


garrison troops. The rations detailed above 
were the rations actually given to the men. 
The amount drawn on the books, for their 
account, was larger — and as large as that 
issued to the garrison, with the exception of 
flour or bread, which was eighteen ounces 
instead of twenty-two ounces. When I say 
actually issued, 1 mean when entered on my 
returns as issued. The difference between 
the amount thus issued, and the amount 
given as above, was sold and converted into 
a fund for the benefit of the priscners, as I 
have stated, according to the order of which 
I have given an extract. 

This fund was expended and applied for 
their use in the purchase of extra vegetables 
and articles of comfort. 

This course is pursued towards our own 
troops in camp and garrison; the surplus 
which they do not use being sold for their 
benefit to the Commissary of Subsistence, 
and regularly entered, and the proceeds ap- 
plied to their use. 

The surplus rations sold for the prisoners 
were about the same as those sold for the 
garrison at the same time, showing that the 
amcunt actually consumed by the prisoners 
was about the same, per man, as that con- 
sumed by the garrison. When hard bread 
is issued, prisoners not unfrequently leave a 
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portion of it on the table. A large amount 
of bread has been found stowed away by 
them in the barracks. The rations are pre- 
cisely the same as that used for garrison, and 
of very good quality. 

My expenditures for vegetables alone, for 
the use of the prisoners, out of the fund 
arising from the sale of the surplus rations, 
amounted, at times, as high as from $2,000 
to $3,000 a month. For instance, I would 
buy extra quantities of potatoes and oniori® 
turnips, cabbage, pickles, carrots. 

I have frequently asked my overseers if 
the prisoners complained of not having 
enough, and if they did, to give them mare, 
and to let no man want, as I could afford to 
do from the savings. During all the t'me I 
have been here, { have scarcely heard a 
complaint. No material change was made 
in the rations given io the prisoners till the 
first of this month, (June ’64); since this 
date, the following has been the ration given 
the prisoners: 

The rations issued on the returns remain- 
ed the same as before. The amount given 
was reduced to the following quantity, by 
order of the Secretary of War: 


“ B.”” 


“RATION: 
“Pork or Bacon,. . 10 ozs. (in lieu of 


fresh beef.) 

Fresh Beef, . . . . 
Flour, or Soft Bread, 
Hard Bread, . . . 4 “ = (inlieuof 
Flour or Soft Bread.) 
Corn Meal, . . . . 16 “ (in lieu of 

Flour or Bread.) 
o oo 395 Us. 
8 “ 


Beans or Peas, 
or, Rice, or Hominy, . 
Soap, ... — 
Vinegar, . ... 
Seer 
Potatoes, . . ., 


to 100 
rations. 


Sugar and coffee, or tea, will be issued only 
to the sick and wounded, on the recommen- 
dation of the surgeon in charge, at the rate 
of twelve (12) pounds of sugar, five (5) 
pounds of ground or seven (7) pounds of 
green coffee, or one (1) pound of tea, to the 
one hundred rations. This part of the ra- 
tion will be allowed only for every other 
day.” 


The difference between the ration given 
and the ration issued continues to be sold, 
and the proceeds applied to the benefit of 
the prisoners, as before. ‘he consequence 
is that the surplus fund for their use is larger. 

I refer to the circulars issued by the War 
Department, April 20th, 1864, and June Ist, 
1864, as containing the regulations under 
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which T am now acting, hereto appended, 
marked “ A” and “ B.” 

The bread, as now issued, is made one- 
fifth of corn meal and four-fifths of flour. 
This change was made at the request of the 
prisoners. 1 use the same quality of bread. 

GILBERT 8. CLARK, 
Captain and C. 8. Vol. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 2ist, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, Jr, 


United States Commissioner. 


“ A> 
“ OFFICE OF COMMISSARY-GENERAL OF PRISON- 
ERS, WASHINGTON, April 20, 1864. 
“(Crrcuar. 

“ By authority of the War Department, 
the followin Kegulations will be observed 
at all stations where prisoners of war and 
political or State prisoners are held. The 
regulations will supersede those issued from 
this office July 7, 1861: 

I. The Commanding Officer at each sta- 
tion is held accountable for the discipline 
and good order of his command, and for the 
security of the prisoners, and will take such 
measures, with the means placed at his dis- 
posal, as will best secure these results. He 
will divide the prisoners into companies, and 
will cause written reports to be made to him 
of their condition every morning, showing 
the changes made during the preceding 
twenty-four hours, giving the names of the 
“joined,” ‘transferred,’ “deaths,” &e. 
At the end of every month Commanders 
will send to the Commissary-General of 
Prisoners a Return of Prisoners, giving 
names and details to explain “ alterations.” 
If rolls of “joined” or “transferred ” 
have been forwarded during the month, it 
will be sufficient to refer to them on the re- 
‘turn according to forms furnished. 

If. On the arrival of any prisoners at 
any station, a careful comparison of them 
with the rol's which accompany them will 
be made, and all errors on the rolls will be 
corrected. When no roll accompanies the 
prisoners, one will immediately be made out, 
containing all the information required, as 
correct as can be, from the statements of 
prisoners themselves. When the prisoners 
are citizens, the town, county and State 
from which they come will be given on the 
rolls under the headings — Rank, Regiment, 
and Company. At stations where prisoners 
are received frequently, and in small parties, 
a list will be furnished every fifth day — the 
last one in the month may be for six days— 
of all prisoners received during the preced- 
ing five days. Immediately on their arrival, 
prisoners will be required to give up all 
arms and weapons of every description, of 
which the Commanding Officer will require 
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an accurate list to be made. When pris- 
oners are forwarded for exchange, duplicate 
parole rolls, signed by the prisoners, will be 
sent with them, and an ordinary roll will be 
sent to the Commissary-General of Prison- 
ers. When they are transferred from one 
station to another, an ordinary roll will be 
sent with them, and a copy of it to the Com- 
missary-General of Prisoners. In ‘all cases, 
the officer charged with conducting prison- 
ers will report to the officer under whose 
orders he acts, the execution of his service, 
furnishing a receipt for the prisoners deliv- 
ered, and accounting by name for those not 
delivered; which report will be forwarded, 
without delay, to the Commissary-General 
of Prisoners. 

III. The hospital will be under the im- 
mediate charge of the senior Medical Officer 
present, who will be held responsible to the 
Commanding Officer for its good order and 
the proper treatment of the sick. A fund 
for this hospital will be created as for other 
hospitals. It will be kept separate from the 
fund of the hospital for the troops, and will 
be expended for the objects specified, and in 
the manner prescribed in paragraph 1212, 
Revised Regulations for the Army of 1863, 
except that the requisition of the Medical 
Officer in charge, and the bill of purchase, 
before payment, shall be approved by the 
Commanding Officer. When this “fund” 
is sufficiently large, it may be expended 
also for shirts and drawers for the sick, the 
expense of washing clothes, articles for poli- 
cing purposes, and all articles and objects» 
indispensably necessary to promote the sani- 
tary condition of the hospital. 

IV. Surgeons in charge of hospitals 
where there are prisoners of war will make 
to the Commissary-General of Prisoners, 
through the Commanding Officer, semi- 
monthly reports of deaths, giving names, 
rank, regiment, and company; date and 
place of capture; date and cause of death; 
place of interment, and No. of grave. Ef 
fects of deceased prisoners will be taken 
possession of by the Commanding Officer, 
the money and valuables to be reported to 
this office (see note on blank reports), the 
clothing of any value to be given to such 
prisoners as require it. Money left by de- 
ceased prisoners, or accruing from the sale 
of their effects, will be placed in the Prison 
Fund. 

Vv. A fund to be called “The Prison 
Fund,” and to be applied in procuring such 
articles as may be necessary for the health 
and convenience of the prisoners, not ex- 
pressly provided for by General Army Re- 

lations, 1863, will be made by withholding © 
from their rations such parts thereof as can 
be conveniently dispensed with. ‘The Ab- 
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stract of Issues to Prisoners, and Statement 
of the Prison Fund, shall be made out, com- 
mencing with the month of May, 1864, in 
the same manner as is prescribed for the 
Abstract of Issues to Hospital and Statement 
of the Hospital Fund, (see paragraphs 1209, 
1215, and 1246, and Form 5, Subsistence 
Department, Army hy ener 1863), with 
such modifications in language as may be 


necessary. The ration for issue to prisoners 
will be composed as follows, viz. : 


Hard Bread, 


14 oz. per one ration, 
or 18 oz. Soft 
Bread, one ra- 
tion. 

18 oz. per one ration. 

14 “ “ “ 

10 “ 
6 qts. per 100 men. 
8 lbs. “ “ 

14 “ 
5 lbs. ground, or 7 

Ibs. raw, per 100 | 
men. 

Tea, 18 oz. per 

Soap, 4“ “ 

Adamantine Candles, 5 candles per 100) 


Corn Meal, 
Beef, 

Bacon or Pork, 
Beans, 

Hominy or Rice, 
Sugar, 


R. Coffee, 
or 


“ 6“ 


“ “ 


100 men. 
“ 


“ 


Tallow Candles, 
Salt, 

Molasses, 
Potatoes, 


“ 
“ 





When beans are issued, hominy or rice 
will not be. If at any time it should seem | 
advisable to make any change in this scale, | 
the circumstances will be reported to the | 
Commissary-General of Prisoners for his con- | 
sideration. 

VI. Disbursements to be charged against | 
the Prison Fund will be made by the Com- 
missary of Subsistence, on the order of the 
Commanding Officer; and allsuch my 
tures of funds will be accounted for by the 
Commissary, in the manner prescribed for 
the disbursements of the Hospital Fund. 
When in any month the items of expendi- 
tures on account of the Prison Fund cannot 
be conveniently entered on the Abstract of 
Issues to Prisoners, a list of the articles and 
quantities purchased, prices paid, statement 
of services rendered, &c., certified by the 
Commissary as correct, and approved by the 
Commanding Officer, will accompany the 
Abstract. In such cases it will only be ne- 
cessary to enter on the Abstract of Issues the 
total amount of funds thus expended. 

VII. At the end of each calendar month, 
the Commanding Officer wil! transmit to the 
Commissary-General of Prisoners a copy of 
the ‘Statement of the Prison Fand” as 
shown in the Abstract of Issues for that 
month, with a copy of the list of expendi- 
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tures specified in preceding paragraph, ac- 

companied by vouchers, and will endorse 

thereon, or convey in letter of transmittal, 

such remarks as the matter may seem to re- 
uire. 

VIII. The Prison Fund is a credit with 
the Subsistence Department, and at the re- 
quest of the Commissary-General of Prison- 
ers, may be transferred by the Commissary- 
General of Subsistence in manner prescribed 
by existing Regulations for the transfer of 

ospital Fund. 

IX. With the Prison Fund may be pur- 
chased such articles not provided for by re- 
gulations as may be necessary for the health 
and proper condition of the prisoners, such 
as table furniture, cooking utens'ls, articles 
for policing, straw, the means for improving 
or enlarging the barracks or hospitals, &e. 
It will also be used to pay clerks, and other 
employees engaged in labors connected with 
prisoners. No barracks or other structures 


‘will be erected or enlarged, and no altera- 


tions made, without first submitting a plan 
and estimate of the cost to the Commissary- 
General of Prisoners, to be laid before the 
Secretary of War for his approval; and in 
no case will the services of clerks or of other 
employees be paid for without the sanction 
of the Commissary-General of Prisoners. 
Soldiers employed with such sanction will 
be allowed 40 cents per day when employed 
as clerks, stewards, or mechanics; 25 cents 
a day when employed as labore's. 

X. It is made the duty of the Quarter- 
master, or, when there is none, the Commis- 
sary, under the orders of the Commanding 
Officer, to procure all articles required for 
the prisoners, and to hire clerks or other em- 
ployees. Ail bills for service, or for articles 
purchased, will be certified by the Quarter- 
master, and will be paid by the Commissary 
on the order of the Commanding Officer, 
who is held responsible that all expenditures 
are for authorized purposes. 

XI. The Quartermaster will be held ac- 
countable for all property purchased with 
the Prison Fund, and he will make a return 
of it tothe Commissary-General of Prisoners 
at the end of each calendar month, which 
will show the articles on hand on the first 
day of the month; the articles purchased, 
issued and expended during the month; and 
the articles remaining on hand. The return 
will be supported by abstracts of the articles 
purchased, issued, and expended, certified 
by the Quartermaster, and approved by the 
Commanding Officer. 

XII. The Commanding Officer will cause 
requisitions to be made by his Quartermas- 
ter for such clothing as may be absolutely 
necessary for the p which requisition 


risoners, 
will be approved > him, after a carcful in- 











quiry as to the necessity, and submitted for 
the approval of the Commissary-General of 
Prisoners. The clothing will be issued by 
the Quartermaster to the prisoners, with the 
assistance and under the supervision of an 
officer detailed for the purpose, whose cer- 
tificate that the issue has been made in his 
presence will be-the Quartermaster’s voucher 
for the clothing issued. From the 30th of 
April to the 1st of October, neither drawers 
nor socks will be allowed, except to the sick. 
When army clothing is issued, buttons and 
trimmings will be taken off the coats, and 
the skirts will be cut so’ short that the pri- 
soners who wear them will not be mistaken 
for United States soldiers. 

XII. The Satler for the prisoners is 
entirely under the control of the Command- 
ing Offiver, who will require him to furnish 
the prescribed articles, and at reasonable 
rates. For this privilege the Sutler wiil be 
taxed a small amount by the Commanding 
Officer, according to the amount of his trade, 
which tax will be placed in the hands of the 
Commissary to make part of the Prison 
Fund. 

XIV. All money in possession of prison- 
ers, or received by them, will be taken 
charge of by the Commanding Officer, who 
will give receipts for it to those to whom it 
belongs. Sales will be made to prisoners 
by the Sutler on orders on the Commanding 
Officer, which orders will be kept as vouch- 
ers in the settlement of the individual 
accounts. The Command:ng Officer will 
procure proper books in which to keep an 
account of all moneys deposited in his hands, 
these accounts to be always subject to in- 
spection by the Comfnissary-General of 
Prisoners, or other inspecting officer. When 
prisoners are transferred from the post, the 
moueys belonging to them, with a statement 
of the amount due each, will be sent with 
them, to be turned over by the officer in 
charge to the officer to whom the prisoners 
are delivered, who will give receipts for the 
money. When prisoners are paroled, their 
money will be returned to them. 

XV. All articles sent by friends to prison- 
ers, if proper to be delivered, will be care- 
fully distributed as the donors may request ; 
such as are intended for the sick passing 
through the hands of the Surgeon, who will 
be responsible for their proper use. Contri- 
butions must be received by an officer, who 
will be held responsible that they are deliv- 
ered to the person for whom they are in- 
tended. All uniform, clothing, boots, or 
equipments of any kind for military service, 
weapons of all kinds, and intoxicating li- 
quors, including malt liquors, are among the 
contraband articles. The material for outer 
clothing should be gray, or some datk mixed 
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color, and of inferior quality. Any excess 
of clothing, over what is required for imme- 
diate use, is contraband. 

XVI. When prisoners are seriously ill, 
their nearest relatives, being loyal, may be 
permitted to make them short visits; but 
under no other circumstances will visitors 
be admitted without the authority of the 
Commissary-General of Prisoners. At those 
places where the guard is inside the enclo- 
sure, persons having official business to trans- 
act with the Commander or other officer 
will be admitted for such purposes, but will 
not be allowed to have any communication 
with the prisoners. 

XVII. Prisoners will be permitted to 
write and to receive letters, not to exceed 
one page of common letter paper each, pro- 
vided the matter is strictly of a private na- 
ture. Such letters must be examined by a 
reliable non-commissioned officer, appointed 
for that purpose by the Commanding Officer, 
before they are forwarded or delivered to 
the prisoners. 

XVIIL. Prisoners who have been reported 
to the Commissary-General of Prisoners will 
not be paroled or released except by authori- 
ty of the Secretary of War. 

W. HOFFMAN, 


Col. 3d Infantry, Commissary-General of Prisoners. 


OFFICIAL: 


W. T. Hart, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 


S. R. CraiGe sworn and examined : — 

I have , been Quartermaster here since 
August, 1863. The amount of clothing is- 
sued to the prisoners from September Ist, 
1863, to May Ist, 1864, by the Quarter- 
master’s Department, will appear from the 
following statement prepared by me from 
the books: 


QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, FORT DELAWARE, 
June 21st, 1864. 
Cart. S. R. CRAIGE, 
A. Q. M. Volunteers, 

Statement of Clothing issued to Prisoners 
of War, from Sept. 1st, 1863, to May Ist, 
1864: 

7175 Pairs Drawers (Canton flannel). 

6260 Shirts (Flannel). 

8807 Pairs Woolen Stockings. 

1094 Jackets and Coats. 

3840 Pairs Bootees. 

1310 Pairs Trowsers. 

4378 Woolen Blankets. 

2680 Great Coats. 

The principal part of the clothing was is- 


sued in October and November, 1863, and | 


every prisoner not having an overcoat and 
blanket of his own was provided with one. 
All that were in want of clothing received 





it. 
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The barracks were kept comfortable by 
stoves; no stint in fuel that I know of; the 
attendants kept the fires up. Three hun- 
dred tons of coal provided by me, were con- 
sumed by the prisoners in the winter and 
spring. This, in addition to wood used for 
baking, and to the coal supplied by Capt. 
Clark. I am satisfied the prisoners were as 
comfortable as could be. 


S. R. CRAIGE, 
\ Captain and A. Q. M. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 2ist, 1864. 
D. P. Brown, Jr., 


United States Commissioner. 


Captain G. S. CLARKE, recalled: — 


I have purchased and used for the prison- 
ers about one thousand tons of coal during 
the winter. I would say, in my judgment, 
that the barracks were sufficiently warm 
during the season requiring fires. I was 
Quartermaster here, as well as Commissary, 
until Captain Craige assumed the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

The desitute prisoners were supplied with 
sufficient clothing during the time I acted as 


Quartermaster. 
GILBERT 8S. CLARK. 
Attest: 


D. P. Brown, JR, 


United States Commissioner. 


Captain GrorGE W. Ant, sworn and exam- 
ined : — 

My rank is Captain; Acting Assistant 
Adjutant-General for six months, and 
Commissary of Prisoners for about a year 
and a half. 

Q. Can you state whether the rations is- 
sued to prisoners at this post were actually 
given them in full? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief they were. 

Q. Were the rations issued sufficient for 
their subsistence ? had they at any time 
saved any rations, and was there any waste 





of their rations at any time ? 

A. The rations issued to them were at all 
times sufficient for their subsistence; and 
sometimes greatly in excess of what they , 
could eat. In policing their barracks some- | 
time ago we tore up the lower bunk boards, | 
under which we found about eight (8) bar- | 
rels of hard bread’ and meat, which they 
had secreted there, because there was more 
than they could eat. At that time we had 
only about three thousand prisoners here. 

According to official monthly reports 
made to the Commissary-General of prison- 
ers, there were at this post in July, 1863, 
8,982 prisoners, of whom 111 died during 





the month. 
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prisoners, of whom 169 died. 
, “ “ 327 w 


August, 1863, 8,822 
September, 1863, 6,490 
October, . 1863, 2,987 
November, 1863, 2,822 
December, 1863, 2,765 
January, 1864,2,600 
February, 1864, 2,655 
March, 1864, 5,712 
April, 1864, 6,149 
May, 1864, 8,126 
To June 21, 1864, 8,536 


The greater mortality during the summer 
and fall months of 1863, was attributable 
to the following causes: Small-pox; the 
majority of the prisoners not having been 
vaccinated before they came here, and those 
who were vaccinated had been vaccinated 
with impure matter ; at all events, the vac- 
cination resulted in breaking out over their 
body in sores; and from the prostrated con- 
dition of the prisoners from Vicksburg, a 
great many of whom had to-be carried, on 
their arrival here, from the boat to the hos- 
pital, and many of whom represented that 
they had been limited to half and quarter 
rations of an inferior quality during the 
siege of Vicksburg. Many died also from 
wounds received in different engagements. 
Many, when brought here, were suffering 
from chronio diarrhea and other diseases. 
The general effect of our treatment of the 

risoners at this post has resulted in great 

enefit to their physical condition. In ref- 
erence to vaccination, being desirous of ob- 
taining the true cause of its bad effects on 
their system, I inquired of them (the pris- 
oners) the cause of it; they stated that they 
had been vaccinated by their own men with 
impure matter. 


GEORGE W. AHL, 
Captain and A. A. A. G. and 
Commissary of Prisoners, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 2ist, 1864. 
D. P. Brown, JR., 


U.S. Commissioner. 


Lieutenant A. G. WoLF, sworn and exam- 
ined :— 

T am a Lieutenant in charge of prisoners 
at Fort Delaware; have been here since 
23d September, 1862; have had charge of 
the prisoners about eight months. 

The order is that the men shall be sent 
out every day for air. The barracks are 
then entirely cleansed out. At one time we 
turned the prisoners out, and found enough. 
of crackers to have paved the barracks two 
crackers deep, and they are an average of 
five hundred feet. They had stowed and 
concealed them away in various places. As 
a general thing, when the barracks were 
cleaned out, there were always a number of 
rations, bread and meat, found stowed away. 
We have always found a quantity of blan 
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kets and clothing stowed away under the 
floor during the winter season. We have 
allowed men two blankets apiece, and when 
they were dekcate, three blankets and an 
overcoat. 

They are allowed to bathe in the river 
twice a weck. We have to take a guard to 

et some of them to go out to bathe. We 
issue a regular prisoner’s ration of soap; 
we have found as much as ten pounds secret- 
ed in their haversacks. 

They had five stoves within five hundred 
feet during winter, and were warm enough 
in their barracks. 

There has never been an order to fire at 
any man looking out the windows, and no 
man has ever been fired at for looking out; 
there have been five men shot; three killed 
and two wounded here, since this has been 
a prison. One, killed while in the river 
making his escape, about one hundred yards 
from the shore, at night; one killed for at- 
tempting to climb over the fence towards 
the river; one man was wounded—he died 
since—for committing a nuisance on the 
bank contrary to rule, and was ordered by 
the sentry to stop. He called the sentry 
“a Yankee son of a bitch,” and would not 
stop. The. ball wounded two men. ‘The 
other one said that he deserved all he got. 
Another was killed accidentally, by the sen- 
try shooting at one who was committing a 
nuisance, and who would not obey the order. 
These orders are to prevent nuisances occur- 
ring in the barracks, which would be destruc- 
tive of health and cleanliness. Even with 
these rules, nuisances are not unfrequently 
committed. 

Special orders No. 157 are the same as 
those I refer to, and are as follow : 


SPECIAL ORDER No. 157. 


HEADQUARTERS, FORT DELAWARE, 
June 1, 1864. 

The officer of the Guard must read and 
explain these orders to each relief of his 
Guard regularly before having it posted. 

I. No sentinel must communicate with 
nor allow any person to communicate with 
any of the prisoners, nor permit any of the 

risoners to go outside of the limits of their 
mew without the permission of the 
Commanding General or the officers in 
charge of the prisoners. 

II. It is the duty of the sentinel to pre- 
vent the prisoners from escapiny, or cutting, 
defacing, or in any way damaging any of the 
Government property, or from committing any 
“ Nuisance” in or about their barracks, or 
from using any abusive or insolent LAN- 
GUAGE towards them, and from any viola- 
tion of good order. 


‘blood and skin. 
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Should the sentinel detect any prisoner 
in violating these instructions, he must order 
him three distinct times to halt! and if the 
prisoner obeys the order, the sentinel must 
call for the Corporal of the Guard, and 
have the prisoner placed in arrest — but 
should the prisoner fail to halt, when so or- 
dered, the sentinel must enforce his order by 
bayonet or ball. 

1II. The sentinels are required to exer- 
cise the utmost vigilance, and to exact from 
prisoners a strict compliance with these in- 
structions, and must always be duly:impressed 
with the nature and extent of their respon- 
sibility. 

By command of Bric. Gen’, Scnoepr. 

(Signed) GEO. W. AHL, 
Captain and A. A, A. G, 


They exist in all prisons. 
A. G. WOLF, 


Lieutenant and Commissary of Prisoners, 
' 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 2ist, 1s64. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner. 


Surgeon H. R. Srrtiman, sworn and exam- 
ined :— 

I have been in charge here as Surgeon-in- 
Charge of the books since July, 1863. The 
condition of the prisoners, upon arriving here, 
was that generally of men suffering from 
over-exertion and bad diet; chronic diar- 
rhea and scurvy prevalent among them; 
they improved very materially shortly after 
their arrival here. 

The sanitary conditions here were such as 
to be conducive to their health. Prisoners 
who arrived here from Vicksburg and the 
Mississippi Valley were laboring under mias- 
metic influences, under which a great num- 
ber of them died. From their condition, I 
should judge they had been on a diet of salt 
meat. Some of the men arrived here in a 
good condition of health. The men from 
Gettysburg were generally in good health, 
though they soon broke down, showing the 
effect of their violent exertions; they rallied 
again under good food and good clothing. 
The condition of the men brought here with- 
in the last few months, captured in Virginia, 
has been better than that of those brought 
here heretofore. A large number of the men 
had never been vaccinated, and many others 
imperfectly so. The scars were imperfect, 
in my judgment. They vaccinated them- 
selves in the barracks with pen-knives, after 
their arrival here, producing diseases of the 
In my experience, the pro- 
portion of the unvaccinated men, among the 
prisoners, is far greater than in our own 
army, for I have never known of an unvac- 
cinated man in our army. 
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I consider the amount of food and clothing 
allowed to prisoners here, during the past 
winter, reasonably sufficient for the preserva- 
tion of life and health. 

I don’t know of any man who has suffered 
from a want of food or clothing, and unable’ 
to procure them, on proper representations. 

do know of one mar who was brought! 
into the hospital last winter, during a severe | 
spell, severely frost-bitten. I don’t know 
how this occurred. This is the only instance 
that has come to my knowledge. 

The men sent away from here were some-. 
times sick and sometimes well; they were in. 
general well ; and the physical condition of | 
the well men was good. 
away under special orders, going as sick. —_ | 

The order was from Surgeon-General 
Hammond ; it was not an order to send away | 
any who could not bear the journey ; it was, 
left to my discretion who to send away, and | 
I sent none who I believed would die on the 
passage ; I was careful about that. 

I think the treatment of the sick prisoners 
here is equal to the treatment of our own 
sick men anywhere. 

Texpend as much as $1,700 per month, 
saved from the surplus rations, on delicacies, 


for the sick. 
fi. R. SILLIMAN, 
Assistant Surgeon U.S. A. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 21st, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner, 


Lieutenant A. G. WotR, recalled : — 

Tam acquainted with the case of frost- 
bite spoken of by Dr. Silliman. The pris- 
oners reported to me that the man was taken 
with cramps in the barracks; they exposed 
his person and rubbed him to ease the pain, 
and found that they could do no good, and 
then brought him to the hospital in that con- 
dition of exposure. I attributed the frost-bite 
to these circumstances. 

A. G. WOLF, 
Lieutenant and Commanding Prison. 
Attest, 
D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner, 


Surgeon Colin ARROTT, sworn and exam- 
ined : — 
I am acting assist’.at-surgeon at this place ; 


have been here over two years. hen I 
first came here the wate: used for drinking 
was rain water; and after I came here the 
water was brought from the Brandywine, in 
casks by sloops. I cautioned all the pris- 
oners that came here against drinking the 
water of the Island, as it was unhealthy. 
They would frequently persist in doing it, 
although there was fresh water provided for 
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them. They did this to save themselves 
from the trouble of going about a hundred 
yards for fresh water. They would dig little 
wells for the water, a few inches deep; I 
think that water produced sickness, though I 
frequently cautioned them, and at different 
times. This was two years ago. 

For a year the water has been brought 
here in large quantities by boats. There are 
30,000 gallons of water brought here now a 
Jay, besides what rain water is caught. 

here is now, and always has been, as far as 
I know, a full supply of water on the Is- 
land. 

COLIN ARROTT, 


Acting Assistant Surgeon. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 21st, 1864. 
D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner. 


I certify that the foregoing testimony, ta- 
ken at Fort Delaware, June 21st, 1864, was 
taken and reduced to writing by me, in the 
presence of the ‘respective witnesses, and by 
them sworn to and subscribed in my pres- 
at the time and in the manner set 


D. P. BROWN, JR., 


U.S. Commissioner. 


forth. 


DAVID’S ISLAND, N. Y. 


Testimony taken at De Camp General Hos- 
pital, U. S. A., David's Island, June 16th, 
1864. 


CoMMISSIONER PRESENT.—Mr. Wilkins. 


Deposition of Augustus Van Cortlandt, Act- 
ing Assistant Surgeon U. S. A. 

I was on duty in this hospital when the 
last load of rebel prisoners arrived, during 
the latter part of July, 1863. Some were 
lodged in pavilions, and some in tents, which 
were in excellent order. 

The prisoners had not been robbed or de- 


| prived of any of their private property, so 


far as my knowledge extends; on the con- 
trary, the majority of patients under my 
charge possessed money, brought with them 
from the South to the hospital, and were 
never deprived of it. S 

They came in a filthy, horrible condition. 
Their dirty garments were removed and 
burned, and new hospital clothing furnished 
them at the expense of the United States 
Government, after they had been thoroughly 
cleansed and washed. 

Their physical. condition was bad in the 
extreme when they arrived; they were run 
down, and were the worst body of wounded 
men it has ever been my lot to see. 

I had ten tents under my charge, which 
contained ninety-four rebel patients and 
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nurses. The tents were twenty-eight by fif- 
teen feet. The pavilions were one hundred 
and ninety-six feet in length, twenty-three 
feet in breadth, and twelve feet in height to 
the plate, and contained not more than eigh- 
ty patients. 

Dicien the ensuing cold weather the pris- 
oners were removed to the pavilions, and 
had all necessary fuel and warm clothing. I 
have never heard of any of the prisoners suf- 
fering from cold or exposure, so as to require 
medical treatment, nor of any having been 
frozen to death. 

They were allowed, for exercise and rec- 
reation, the whole island inside of the line 
of sentrics, having the same liberty, rations, 
diet and medical treatment, as the Federal 
sick and wounded have always had. 

No rebel prisoners were ever fired upon, 
shot, or wounded, when on the Island, from 
any apprekevsion of their escaping, or from 
any other cause. 

The supply of drinking water was of a 
good quality and abundant; and ice was 
supplied with liberal profusion, and sufficien- 
cy of water for washing, with plentiful allow- 
ances of soap, as well as combs, for their own 
private use. 

The physical condition of the rebel prison- 
ers, upon leaving the island, was very good, 
except a few cases of unhealed wounds. 

AUG. VAN CORTLANDT, M. D. 


Sworn to before me, 
WARREN WEBSTER, 
Assistant Surgeon U.S. A., in charge of Hospital. 


Deposition of George W. Epwarps, Act- 
ing Assistant Surgeon U. S. A. 

I was stationed at this hospital when the 
rebel prisoners arrived, about the middle of 
July, 1863. ng were placed in tents and 
oo. which had just been vacated by 

nion soldiers to make room for them. The 
dimension of the tents were twenty-eight feet 
by fifteen fect; the pavilions were one hun- 
dred and ninety-six feet in length, twenty- 
three feet in breadth, and twelve feet in 
height to the plate; not sealed over, and 
with numerous ventilators on the ridges. 
The tents were arranged to contain ten pa- 
tients each, the pavilions to contain eighty ; 
the number of patients never exceeded these 
numbers in either. 

The prisoners had not been robbed by our 
men, ‘as most of them had money, some had 
gold, greenbacks, and Confederate paper. 

They were in rags, barefooted and bare- 
headed when they came, were frightfully 
filthy, and covered with vermin. ‘Within 
three or four hours after their arrival, they 
had all been stripped of their rags, washed, 
and after being supplied with clean linen, 
placed in clean and well-aired beds. 
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Full suits of clothing, consisting of coats, 
pants, drawers, shirts, shoes and stockings, 
were subsequently issued to them by the 
United States Quartermaster. To distin- 
guish them from our own soldiers, the buttons 
and six inches of the skirt of the coat were 
cut off. 

Those who remained during the cold 
weather were abundantly supplied with fuel 
and warm clothing, and none required med- 
ical or surgical treatment in consequence 
of exposure to the cold; none were frozen to 
death. 

They were allowed to go fishing or clam- 
ming, as they pleased, when they first came, 
till several escaped, when a line of sentinels 
was placed around the island upon the 
beach, inside of which they enjoyed all the 
privileges allowed to the Federal patients in 
the hospital. 

None of the rebels were ever shot at, 
wounded or killed in any way while upon 
the island. 

They receive medical and surgical treat- 
ment in all respects equal to that of Union 
soldiers. Nine-tenths of them were suffering 
from wounds. The mortality was not large, 
most of the deaths occurring from the severity 
of the wounds. They received the same ra- 
tions and diet as our own patients. 

The paper hereto attached, marked (A,)* 
formed the Diet Table during the time which 
the rebel prisoners were on the island. They 
had an abundance of good drinking water, 
with ice, an unlimited supply for bathing, 
plenty of soap, towels, combs, &c., &c., for 
their own comfort and cleanliness. 

When the prisoners were removed, they 
were in excellent bodily condition, though 
many had not entirely recovered from their 
wounds; the majority of the: prisoners left 
the island during the month of October, 
1863. At one time there were about two 
thousand five hundred rebel prisoners upon 
the island. 

I have been upon the medical staff of this 
hospital since its opening, in May, 1862, and 
it has been occupied by Union patients, both 
prior and subsequent to its occupation by 
rebel prisoners. G. W. EDWARDS. 


Sworn to before me, 
WARKEN WEBSTER, 
Assistant Surgeon U.S. A., in charge of Hospital. 


De Camp GENERAL HospitTAtL, 
Davin’s IsLanp, New York, 
June 17th, 1864. 
We, the undersigned, Acting Assistant 
Surgeons U. S. A., employed in De Camp 
General Hospital, depose and say, that we 


*The paper (A) here referred to, is the “ DIET 
TABLE FOR GENERAL HosPitats, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, 
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have heard read the depositions of Augustus 
Van Cortlandt and George W. Edwards, 
Acting Assistant Surgeons U. S. A., of this 
date, and from our personal knowledge and 
actual experience confirm all that the said 
affidavits set forth as to the treatment of re- 
bels, sick and wounded, during their confine- 
ment in this hospital. 

We further depose that we have been 
members of the Medical Staff in this hospital, 
during and subsequent to its occupation by 
the rebel prisoners. 

The Medical Staff numbered twenty-three 
Acting Assistant Surgeons, while the pris- 
oners were on the island. ‘ 

We would further depose that there were 
ample provisions of nurses; one nurse to 
every ten patients in the hospitals; and that 
the following provisions were made for the 
calls of nature: each pavilion was furnished 
with from two to four water-closets, and 
chairs and bed-pans were furnished for pa- 
tients unable to reach the water-closet. The 
tents were furnished with bed-pans and 
chairs. Ample structures were made upon 
the beach for those able to walk. 

Joun Howe, M. D., Acting Assistant 
Surgeon, U. S. A., further deposes and says, 


that on or about the first day of August: 


1863, while attending his duties in Pavilion 
14, there was then and there present, the 
Rev. Brooks, Alabama Chaplain in the 
Confederate service, and prisoner of war, 
who addressed the rebel prisoners and said 
to them, “ Well, boys, keep up your spirits, 
for you are getting a great deal better treat- 
ment here than you would get at home.” 
JOHN HOWE, M. D., 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A. 
WILLIAM BADGER, 
GEORGE BADGER, 
A. N. BROCKWAY, 
WM. C. PRYER. 
Sworn to before me, 
Warren WEBSTER, : 
Assistant Surgeon U. S. A., in charge of Hospital. 


Deposition of the Rev. Ropert Lowry, 
Chaplin, U. 8. A., Minister of Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Diocese of New York, 
under Bishop Potter. 


Entered upon my duties here July 4, 1862, 
and have continued here until this time. 

In my intercourse with the prisoners, I 
was guided systematically by the same rules 
with which I visited Union soldiers. The 
prisoners were equally well lodged with our 
own men. I remarked at the time of their 
arrival how neat and comfortable a provision 
had been made in the tents and pavilions for 
their comfort, with an ample supply of beds 
and bedding. 

I met the first transport at Philadelphia, 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXVII. 
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and returned on the same with them to Dat 
vid’s Island. The prisoners were in a mos- 
filthy condition, miserably clad, and covered 
with vermin. Each man received a bath 
and was immediately furnished with clean 
clathing, the old clothing being removed and 
burned. In the prosecution of my duties I 
was frequently present at their dinners, which . 
were ample, superior, both as respects quan- 
tity and quality, to anything E have ever seen 
in hospital diet. The dict furnished to them 
was superior even to that of our own patients. 
This resulted from the fact that many little 
luxuries were furnished by private donation. 
There were other comforts and conveniences 
afforded them beyond those of food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

A library of two thousand volumes, that 
had been previously used by our own sol- 
diers, was at once thrown open to them, and 
every facility afforded for the use of the vol- 
umes. Being present as librarian, and tak- 
ing each man’s name as he received his book, 
the library was used by them far more than 
by our own people. As had ‘been my prac- 
tice, I went through the tents and pavilions 
with bibles and prayer books, making the 
special inquiry to every man, “ Are you sup- 
plied?” And furnishing books in all cases 
where they were required. 

Religious services were held in the chapel 
twice every Sunday, and two or three times 
during the week, at which they were invited 
to be present, and attended in such numbers 
that the chapel was always crowded, the ca- 
pacity of the chapel being three hundred, 
and some occasions numbers stood at the win- 
dows during the entire service. 

I was supervisor of the post office, and offi 
cially appointed’ to examine the contents of 
letters, which were mailed and forwarded on 
my approval. Paper and envelopes were 
furnished gratuitously, and post stamps, when 
needed, were supplied to the extent of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, to my knowledge, 

ratuitously. From three to five hundred 
avons were forwarded daily after the first 
arrival of prisoners. 

The common expression in their letters as 
to their condition was that “we have every- 
thing we need, and could not be better off.” 

Funeral service was always performed 
over the dead, using the service of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church over the remains of 
the dead. A record was uniformly made of 
the names, company, and regiment, of the 
deceased, and date of death. This record 
was made independently of a formal Hospi- 
tal register. ROBERT LOWRY, 

Chaplain U. 8. A. 
Sworn to before me, 
Warren WEBSTER, 
1264 Assistant Surgeon U, 8, A., in charge, 
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JOHNSON’S ISLAND, NEAR SAN- 
DUSKY, OHIO. 


Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., June 
3, 1864. 


ComMIsstOnERS PRESENT.—Mr. Wilkins, 
Dr. Wallace, Dr. Walden. 


Surgeon Cnas. P. WILson, examined : — 


I was Acting Assistant Surgeon, United 
States Army. I was stationed at Johnson’s 
Island, three miles from Sandusky, from the 
last week of October, 1863, to the last week 
of January, 1864. My duty was to attend 
to our men guarding the rebel prisoners, and 
also to attend at the Small-pox Hospital for 
rebel prisoners, and at the Post Hospital -for 
our garrison; my position enabled me to see 
the gencral condition and the general treat- 
ment of the prisoners. 

There could not be a more healthy or 
leasant place than this island. Kelly’s 
land, a popular place of resort for pleasure 

and health, is about six miles from this island, 
and no better for these objects. 

The buildings were good; in good order ; 
they were new ; say two years old ; conven- 
ient and comfortable ; they might have been 
better ventilated ; the buildings were frame, 
and lined inside; they had rows of bunks, 
as in barracks, in three tiers—just the same 
as our men have in most of our barracks. 

The rebel prisoners all had blankets, either 
their own or furnished by the United States 
Government, and were generally furnished 
with clothing by the United States Govern- 
ment—pants, shoes, hats, blouses, and under- 
clothing and stockings,—until a short time 
before I left, then these were furnished to 
those only who actually needed them. 

I have several times seen of an afternoon 
boxes carted in, and these articles distributed 
from the boxes among the prisoners, accord- 
ing to their wants. 

‘T was there in extremely cold weather, 
when the supplies were teamed on the ice 
from the main land to Johnson’s Island, a 
distance of three miles; the prisoners were 

rovided against this severe weather by wood 

auled every day for their use in stoves. 

Iconsider that the wood was sufficient for 
comfortable supply, except for, say two or 
possibly three days, when the teams were 
engaged in bringing lumber and provisions 
for additional troops; during these two or 
three days the supply of wood was scant, and 
was the subject of complaint. 

No prisoners were frost-bitten or came un- 
der medical treatment from cold and expos- 
ure, except some who attempted to escape. 
They all fared as well in this respect as our 
men do in barracks generally. 

The sick men all had ticks filled with 








straw as beds; the hospital building for the 
rebels was lined and plastered. 

There was abundant supply of good water 
from the lake by pipes mak pumps; when the 
pipes froze they could go to the lake, under 
yuard, and supply themselves, bringing it up 
in suitable vessels; they always had plenty 
of water to wash themselves and their 
clothes. 

The rations of the prisoners were the same 
as those furnished to our own soldiers accord- 
ing to regulations. 

The prisoners did not consume all their ra- 
tions, for I know that there was a large pris- 
on fund'formed from the savings. 

During the hours of the day the prisoners 
were allowed to be in the open air as much 
as they pleased; there was abundant room 
for them all to take as much exercise as they 
required for health; they played games in 
the open air. 

The surgeon in charge treated the sick 
rebels as he treated our sick; there was no 
difference at all, except when special articles 
of diet were sent to our men by their friends. 

Some four hundred and sixty rebel pri- 
vates were sent to some other prison in Ko. 
vember; most of them had been on John- 
son’s Island for some months; when they 
left, taking them as a whole, their physical 
condition was excellent. 

You could not have found the same num- 
ber of prisoners anywhere in better condi- 


tion. 
C. P. WILSON, 
Surgeon 138th Regiment O. N. G. 


Sworn and subscribed before 
me, at Washington, D. 
a 3d day of June, 


M. H. N. Kenpie, 
Notary Public. 


Depositions taken at Sandusky, Ohio. 


Masor T. Wooppripce, M. D., Surgeon 
in charge, sworn and examined :. ~ 


Q. What has been and is now your posi- 
tion in the army of the United States ? 

A. I am Surgeon of the 128th Regiment 
O. V.I., and Surgeon in charge of the De- 
ot for Prisoners of War on Johnson’s Is- 
and, near Sandusky, Ohio. 

Q. How long have you held this position ? 

A. Since the establishment of the prison. 
I came to the island in February, 1862. The 
first prisoners came in April, 1862. I have 
had medical supervision of the prison from 
then until now. 

Q. What is your opinion of Johnson’s 
Island as to health and salubrity ? 

A. I believe Johnson’s Island to be as 
favorable to health as the climate of New- 
port or Saratoga in summer, and as that of 
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Cincinnati or Dayton in winter. The lati- 
tude is about 41}° North, longitude 82° 42’ 
West. Height of lake above tide-water five 
hundred and sixty-five feet. The island 
rests upon a bed of Devonian limestone, 
which rises gradually from the shore to the 
centre, terminating in a ridge of limestone 
rock, thus affording complete natural drain- 
age. The water used is gree apd that of 
the bay, which comes in fresh constantly 
from Lake Erie. 

Q. What diseases, if any, are peculiar to 
Johnston’s Island or the neighboring islands 
in Lake Erie ? 

A. I know of no diseases peculiar to those 
islands or prevalent in them. Johnson’s 
Island is a small one, containing only about 
three hundred acres of land, and previous to 
the establishment of the prison, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, was not inhabited by more 
than one family at a time; but the Peninsu- 
la, with Kelley's Island and the Put-in-Bay 
Islands, have been inhabited for between 
thirty and forty years. I have conversed 
frequently with some of the oldest citizens 
of the peninsula and the islands, but have 
never heard them speak of any liability to 
diseases, but such as is common to other parts 
of Ohio. ; 

Q. Is there any truth in the assertion 
made by rebel authorities that residence on 
the island for a few months produces in a 
great number of prisoners dangerous and 
fatal pulmonary disorders ? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q. What has been the rate of mortality 
among the prisoners ? 

A. In 1862—from April to December in- 
clusive— the number of deaths was thirty- 
seven. During the year 1863 measles and 
smallpox were brought into the prison by 
prisoners sent from Alton and other prisons, 
and many wounded at the battles of Gettys- 
burg, augmenting our mortality list above 
what it would otherwise have reached. The 
number of deaths for 1863 was ninety-seven. 
This makes, from the time of the first arrival 
of prisoners in April, 1862, to January Ist, 
1864, (twenty-one months,) a mortality list 
of one hundred and thirty-four, out of an 
aggregate of six thousand four hundred and 
ten, received into the prison in that time. 
As there were exchanges and removals of 
prisoners, the number in prison never ex- 
ceeded twenty-seven hundred at any one 
time.* Many of the prisoners came here 
with health impaired, by bad diet, exposure, 
and often by wounds received in battle. 
The bill of mortality owes little to the cli- 
mate of the post, when we consider that men 


* The average number of prisoners for the entire 
the year 1863 was eleven hundred and fifteen, 
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in prison, away from home and friends, are 
weighed down by anxieties and despondency, 
thus making the treatment of disease more 
difficult. 

Q. Please state the number of prisoners 
now at the post ? 

A. About two thousand three hundred 
and six.* 

Q. Please state the number of deaths dur- 
ing the past two months. 

A. In the month of May there were five 
deaths ; in the month of June only one. 

Q. What accommodations are provided for 
the care of the sick ? 

A. The hospital building is one hundred 
and twenty-six by thirty feet, with a trans- 
verse hall six and a half feet wide in the 
‘centre. There are four wards, each forty- 
| eight by thirty feet. There are eighty beds 
‘in all, giving to each patient, when the 
| wards are full, seven hundred and twenty 
cubic feet of atmospheric air. The dispen- 
‘sary is furnished with all the medicines and 
| stimulants furnished to hospitals for our own 
soldiers, and more than double the quantity 
|is used by prisoners than by the same num- 
| ber of our troops. I have always had the 
assistance of competent Confederate sur- 
geons, who cheerfully aid by giving their 
time to this duty. hen there are no com- 
missioned surgeons in prison, there are sur- 
geons holding commissions in the line who 
\do this duty. The cooking for the hospital 
is done by the most experienced and skilful 
cooks we can find in the prison. 

In addition to rations, the sick are fur- 
nished with flour, potatoes, corn-meal, milk, 
butter, .eggs, chickens, tea, &c.. &c. The 
beddings amply sufficient to make each pa- 
tient comfortable. A pest-house is built 
outside the prison, to which all cases of 
smallpox, measles, or other contagions, are 
removed on first development. 

J. WOODBRIDGE, 
Surgeon 128th O. V. I. 


Subscribed in my presence 
and sworn to before 
me at Sandusky, Ohio, 
this oth day of July, 
1 





[SEAL.] Henry C. Busn, 





Notary Public in and for Erie County, Ohio. 


SurGEON EvERTMAN examined : — 


Q. What position do you now hold at De- 
pot Prisoners of War? 

A. I act as chief medical officer of United’ 
States forces and military prison. 

Q. How long have you held that position ? 

A. Since the 17th of May, 1864. 

Q. What is your opinion of the general 


*In Moy, 1006, there were two thousand one hun- 


dred and thirty-four, and 
sand three hundred and ni 





in June, 1864, two thou- 
ne, 
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healthfulness and salubrity of Johnson’s Is- 


land ? 
A. The general condition of the troops 
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to the fall of 1845. Have been acquainted 
on the Island since 1835. 
Q. What means have you of furnishing a 


and prisoners of war at this post has been | statement of the character of the climate 


unusually good and hea'thy. The hospital in 
the prison, during the past two months, 
searcely ever had more tee thirty inmates 
among an aggregate number of two thou- 


and sanitary condition of Kelley’s Island, 
and the neighboring islands, and the sur- 
rounding country ? 

A. I have been in the habit, during the 


sand one hundred prisoners of war. The | entire period of my residence on the island, 


prevailing diseases, during this time, were! 


diarrhea, acute and chronic ; a few cases of 
dysentery, and a small number of intermit- 
tent fever. I consider the island as healthy 
as any locality I have ever visited. 

Q. Have you known any undue tendency 
to pulmonary disorders on this or the adjoin- 
ing islands, or any part of the surrounding 


countr 

A. Stave not, at least not during the 
time that I have been stationed here. In 
the early part of the spring there were some 
few cases of pneumonia and bronchitis, but 
not any more so than would be expected 
even in a climate further south than this. 

Q. What proportion of pulmonary com- 
plaints furnished in your hospital reports ? 

A. For the past six months the ratio has 
been as follows : 

Sick Treated. Pulmonary Diseases. 
January,... 64 1 
February, . . 

proce 
April, .... 
er 
Be 4: e066 


Total,... 409 30 


Q. What is the appearance of thé prison- 
ers generally at this time ? 

A. Their appearance is very good. The 
prisoners confined at this depot are all rebel 
officers, but have very little pride to keep 
themselves or their quarters clean. 

Q. Do the prisoners seem to gain or de- 
cline in health after their arrival here ? 

A. As a general thing their health im- 
proves. Most of the prisoners are robust 
and in good physical condition. 

HENRY EVERTMAN, 
Surgeon U. 8. Vols., Chief Medical Officer. 
Subscribed in my presence and sworn 


to before me at Sandusky, Ohio, 
this 5th day of July, 1864. 


Gas) Henry C. Busn, 
otary Public in and for Erie County, Ohio. 


Deposition taken at Kelley’s Island. 
Grorce C. HuntinGTon examined: 
Q. How long have you resided on Kel- 
ley’s Island ? 
A. Since the fall of 1838, with the ex- 
ception of one year, from the fall of 1844 





of noting extremes of temperature, and 
such casual phenomena as would, in my 
opinion, have any bearing on the general 
health of the place; and for more than five 
years ee have made three records daily of 
everything connected with the changes of 
the weather, in the manner prescribed by, 
and under the direction of, the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

Q. Please state the latitude. longitude, 
and height above tide-water, of Kelley’s Is 
land; its population, and the general char- 


acter of the island for salubrity. 


A, My place of observation is in latitude 
41° 35’ 44” N., longitude 82° 42’ 32” W. 
The level of Lake Erie is 565 feet above 
tide-water, and the island may in some places 
rise fifty or sixty feet above the level of the 
lake; but I think the mean height of the is- 
land would not vary much from twenty-five 
féet above the level of the lake. The popu- 
tion,in April last, wassix hundred and fifty- 
one. As to the salubrity of the climate, the 
matter will be best determined by the statis- 
tics given in answer to the next question. 

Q. What has been the percentage of 
mortality, annually, on your island ? 

A. In answer to this question I give an 
abstract from the records of the “‘ Cemetery 
Association.” This -association was organ- 
ized in May, 1853, since which time the 
whole number of interments has been 43 
From this deduct, lost from vessels 

and washed ashore, . .... 4 
Died in Nashville, from w’ds in battle, 1—5 
Whole number of interments in 11 years, 33° 
To this add, died here and taken else- 

where for interment, os 
Whole number of deaths in 11 years, 43 

From diseases reported as follows ; — 
Killed by premature blast 1, drowned 2, 3 
Old age 3, intemperance 1, dropsy 1, . 5 
Still-born and infants but a few days old, 8 
Dysentery and summer complaint, 
Inflammation of bowels,. . . . . 
Diseases affecting respiratory organs, 
Throat affection, age 76, age 50,. . - 
Fevers (one contracted in army hospital), 
Childbirth 1, congestion of brain 1, . 
Fits 1, not specified 2, — 
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The average populafion of the island for 
this period of eleven years has been, as ap- 
pears by the returns of the township asses- 
sor, 428, which would give an annual mor- 
tality of 3.9; but if we deduct casualties 3, 
still-born and infants, which, although born 
alive, had not vitality enough fairly to com- 
mence the journey of life, 8; and one from 
disease contracted in hospital in Nashville, 1, 
it will reduce the number of deaths proper- 
ly chargeable to disease and old age to thir- 
ty-one, or an annual mortality of 2.82 in a 
population of 428. This would be an annual 
mortality from all causes of one per cent., 
and from disease, including old age, an annu- 
al mortality of less than seventy-three-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. (0.724.) By 
comparing these results with the tables of 
mortality in different sections of the coun- 
try, the salubrity of our climate and the 
immunity from the ordinary diseases of the 
country enjoyed by the inhabitants of this 
island as compared with other localities, may 
be easily deduced. 

Q. What is the distance of Kelley’s from 
Johnson’s Island, and is there any difference 
in the physical or sanitary peculiarities of 
the two islands ? 

A. Johnson’s Island is about seven miles 
nearly due south from Kelley’s Island, and I 
am not aware of any natural causes which 
should make any difference in the salubrity 
of climate or sanitary condition of the two 
localities, unless the difference in the water 
between Sandusky Bay and the open lake 
(the latter being considered rather more free 
from impurities) might be considered a dif- 
ference, go far as it is used for culinary pur- 
poses or as a beverage. 

Q. Is there any undue tendency to pul- 
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monary disorders among the inhabitants of 
these islands ? 

A. By reference to the answer to a pre- 
ceding question, it will be seen that the 
whole number of deaths from diseases affect- 
ing the respiratory organs in a period of 
eleven years, and in a population averaging 
four hundred and twenty-eight, was but five, 
and of this number one was a transient per- 
son; leaving but four cases in eleven years - 
among those who could be properly called 
residents. 

Q. Has Johnson’s Island ever had a bad 
repute for unhealthiness ? 

A. I have never heard Johnson’s Island 
called unhealthy. 

Q. Have you ever known any very fatal 
diseases among the inhabitants of Lake Erie? 

A. The Asiatic cholera has passed through 
the lake region as an epidemic four times, I 
think, since it first made its appearance on 
this continent in 1832. I am not aware of 
any other very fatal diseases having prevailed 
in the lake region since my first acquaint- 
ance with it in 1830. 

STATE OF OHIO, 
Erie County, ts & 
Before me, the subscriber, a Notary Pub- 


lic in and for the County of Erie and State 


of Ohio, personally came G. C. Huntington, 
who, being duly sworn by me according to 
law, deposes and says that the statements 
above made are compiled from official and 
other reliable data, and that they are true 
according to his knowledge and belief. 
GEO. C. HUNTINGTON. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 
July 4th, A. D. 1864. 


[SEAL. ] A. S KE ey, 
Notary Public. 





EVIDENCE OF SOLDIERS OF THE REBEL ARMY CONFINED AT UNITED, STATES 
STATIONS. 


Testimony taken at Lincoln Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., taken June 4, 1864. 


CoMMISSIONERS PrESENT. + Dr. Wal- 
lace, Mr. Walden. 


WituraM H. Fereuson ; 11th Mississippi 
infantry ; twenty-six years old; private in 
Confederate service three years; health 
good while in service and up to the time of 
my capture. 

Had walled tents sometimes, and cabins 
sometimes when in winter quarters. 

Always had this kind of covering except 
while in active service; then we had no tents 
or cabins. say from first of May till we go 
into winter quarters. 

We commonly carry one blanket. 





Could have more if we wanted it. 

Could take captured tents and carry and 
use them if we chose. 

We were comfortable as far as body clo- 
thing and blankets are concerned; when 
one coat or pants wears out we can get more 
from our own quartermasters. 

A day’s ration is one and one-eighth pounds 
wheat flour or one and one fourth pounds 
corn meal; one and one-fourth pounds beef, 
fresh (could generally get fresh beef, driving 
cattle along with us), or half-pound bacon 
in place of beef; we also drew during the 
first year of war, coffee, sugar, and rice; 
second and third years had no coffee ; some- 
times we could get sugar and rice; since 
Christmas last we got coffee again. 
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We always had plenty to eat and some- 
times more, while not on campaign; but on 
campaign, then we always had enough, but 
none to spare. 

Since our capture we get enough grub to 
keep us from hunger; we don’t suffer; we 
have a full allowance ; we are as well treated 
as your own men. 

was wounded in my right leg just above 
the ankle ; healing kindly now. 

Kindly treated by the officers and subordi- 
nates since our capture. 

I have not been, and never have seen any 
of our boys, robbed or otherwise ill-treated 
by the Union men; I have seen and heard 
some occasional rough talk and swearing at 
us, but nothing more than that; this was 
from a few of the privates; not a general 
rule. 

-We have had civil talk and argument as 
a common thing with the Union soldiers on 
the subject of the war. 

I was captured 5th of May, 1864. 

Our food in the Confederate army was of 

uality. 
“—~ = meal that we had was very 
good; we had generally white, sometimes 
yellow meal; it was bolted or sifted, and of 
fine grain. 

We never had grains of corn or bits of cob 
in our meal. 


WILLIAM H. FERGUSON, 
Company D, 11th Mississippi Volunteers. 


I have been in the Confederate service 
two years and six months; was captured on 
fifth of May, 1864. Was wounded through 
the right shoulder and chest. I am improv- 
ing in strength; and I suppose I am gaining 
flesh now, though I am not as strong or 
fleshy as when I was captured. 

I have been present at the statements 
made by William H. Ferguson, 11th Missis- 
sippi Volunteers; I have heard them all; I 
substantiate their accuracy from my experi- 
ence and observation as to our.condition in 
the service, though I was attached toa differ- 
ent corps of the army. 

.W. O. QUARLES, 
Company H, 3d Alabama Regiment, Infantry. 


Larkin A. GRIFFIN, native of South 
Carolina; home in Florida; belong to Ist 
South Carolina rifles. 

The statement made by William H. Fergu- 
son has been read and shown to me. It 
agrees with my observation and experience 
except as noted below. I have been in 
Confederate service nearly three years; my 
health was always excellent while in the ser- 
vice; I was well and strong when wounded 
and captured ; captured on 12th May, 1864. 

During the winter of 1862 and 1863, we 
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had full rations of bread, but only half ra- 
tions of bacon for about three months. 

Our corn meal was very finely ground, but 
the hull was not sifted out. 

In a few isolated cases our captured men 
were directed to leave their knapsacks and 
haversacks behind them ; it was not a gene- 
ral thing at all. 

I never saw nor heard our men sworn at 
or cursed by the Union soldiers. 

L. A. GRIFFIN. 


Thave seen and had read to me the state- 
ments made by William H. Ferguson. They 
are correct as proved by my own experience 
and observation generally. I have been in 
the Confederate service three years; my 
health and strength while in the service 
was good during the third year ; better 
than before. 

We had coffee always, except during 
1863, up to about Christmas. 

A Union lieutenant once damned me and 
told me I was not worthy of a place. I re- 
plied, “I hoped the Lord would forgive him 
and make him a better man.” 

PLEASANT H. REESE, 
Company I, 13th Georgia Regiment, 


I have seen and had read to me the state- 
ments made by William H. Ferguson. 

They are correct as proved by my own 
experience and observation generally. I 
have been in the Confederate service two 

ears ; my health was not very good till this 
ast winter; then it was tolerably good ; could 
do all my duties. Through last summer we 
did not draw coffee. 
JOSEPH F. DAVIDSON, 
Company A, 49th Georgia Regiment. 


Virait CARROLL, aged twenty-one ; ar- 
tillery, Virginia. 

Clothing always good and warm. 

Plenty of blankets and good shelter ; shel- 
ter tents. 

Plenty to eat. Rations —coffee, sugar, 
bacon, meal, occasionally fresh meat, pota- 
toes (Irish), rice, pea3, wheat bread. 

Always enough; much as we could con- 
sume; this especially during the last three 
months. 

Clothing very plentiful. 

Fourth year in the army; never suffered 


for food or a niodiees 
IL CAR " 


I corroborate the above statement of Vir- 


gil Carroll. S. P. TWEDY, 
Company C, 11th Regiment, Virginia. 


JosHua Barker, South Carolina, 4th 
Rifles. I corroborate the above statement of 


Virgil Carroll. JOSHUA BARKER. 
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C. A. Bowman, North Carolina 82d. I 
corroborate the above statement of Virgil 
Carroll. C. A. BOWMAN. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

County of Washington, ™ 

Personally appeared before me the within 
named William H. Ferguson, W. O. Quarles, 
L. A. Griffin, Pleasant H. Reese, Joseph F. 
Davidson, Virgil Carroll, 8. P. Twedy, 
Josbua Barker, C. A. Bowman, who, being 
severally sworn, say that the statements set 
forth by them ‘are correct and true to the best 
of their knowledge and belief. 

Given under my hand and seal at Wash- 
ington, D.C., this fourth day of June, A. D. 


1864. 
M. H. N. Kenpie, 
Notary Public, 


Testimony taken at De Camp General Hos- 
pital, U.S. A., New York, June 17, 1864. 


CoMMISSIONER PRESENT: — Mr. Wilkins. 


Deposition of A. B. Barron, of Habersham 
county, Georgia, Co. K, 24th Georgia. 

Ihave served in the Confederate service 
two years and three days. I arrived at this 
hospital two days since, and depose as fol- 
lows: 

That I have served ‘in Virginia, and was 
wounded at Cool Arbor. 

I the Confederate service we had no tents 
in the field, except shelter tents; had one 
blanket and one oil-cloth, and lay on the 
ground. 

* When wounded, had on a good suit and a 
change of clothes, but was not robbed of | 
money, clothes, or anything which I had 
when taken captive. 

To-morrow being the last day of the week, 
and the time for a regular supply of cloth- 
ing, I expect clean clothes. Everything was | 
in a proper state for my reception when I 
arrived here. 

Thave been in the Confederate hospitals 
in the field ; there were straw beds and a few 
sheets. 

Rations in our seryice were bacon, half 
pound, or one pound of beef; rice, coffee 
and sugar occasionally; rations of bread were 
six hard biscuit a day, or half pound of meal 
or flour a day. 

We had a plentiful supply of wood; our 
people did not suffer from cold. 

e had medicat attendance and medicines 
as we had need. ‘ 

The sick were treated kindly; there was 
care as to our cleanliness; it was the best; 
soap, &c., was issued to us; no want of salt. 

Since we were captured, we have been 
treated very well, just as well as your own 
boys all the time, and we have no fault to 





find. I was told I could not find it so. 


\ 
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I was a farmer; worked on my father’s 
farm. I expected to be made a conscript, 
and volunteered in preference. 

ALBERT B. BARRON. 
Sworn to before me, 
WARREN WEBSTER, 
Assistant Surgeon U. S. A., in charge of Hospital. 


Deposition of Wm. M. Farmer, native of 

ranklin county, Georgia, Company H, 

24th Georgia Regiment. Business, a far- 
mer. 


I entered the service of the Confederate 
States in August, 1861; was wounded and 
taken prisoner at Cool Arbor. 

I had on, when wounded, a waistcoat, 
pants, drawers, shirt and boots, and not any- 
thing was taken away from me by my cap- 
tors. 

I have needed nothing since captured, hav- 
ing been supplied at the landing by the San- 
itary Commission. I have had plenty to eat; 
no difference has been made since my eap- 
ture between the wounded prisoners and the 
Federal wounded. 

Rations in our service were bacon, half 
pound, or half pound of beef; rice, coffee 
and sugar occasionally ; rations of bread were 
six hard biscuit a day, or half pound of meal, 
or half pound of flour a day. Ihave always 
had food enough of this kind, and while in 
Virginia the same as elsewhere. 

In the Confederate service we had good 
tents in the winter, but on the march we 
had only blankets, and no shelter. 

Iwas in No. 4 General Hospital, Rich- 
mond, during sixteen days, in May 1863; we 
had there as much as we could eat, with good 
bedding and sheets as we have here. 

We were better off in the hospital than in 
the field, as we had there coffve, sugar and 
soft bread. 

I have had every comfort and attention 
since I have been here. The same in all re- 
spects as Union solders. 

WILLIAM M. FARMER. 


Sworn to before me, 


WARREN WEBSTER, 
Assistant Surgeon U.S. A., in charge of Hospital. 


Deposition of Danteu F. Prince, native of 
Columbus county, North Carolina, Com- 
pany H, 51st Regiment. 

I entered the Confederate ‘service in . 
March, 1862, and arrived here on the 15th 
of June last. I was wounded at the battle 
of Cool Arbor; had some extra clothing ina 
bundle, which was cut loose by a Federal 
soldier at my request. 

I lay in a cross fire, and the Federal sol- 
diers dragged me out of the line of the fire 
into a ditch. 

I was treated mighty kindly. 
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The Federals dressed my wounds, and 
carried me to White House Landing, and 
sent me immediately North with your own 


n the Confederate service we always got 
one pound of beef or half a pound of bacon 
a day ; we had flour or corn bread alternate- 
ly, one pound of flour, or one and a quarter 
— of corn meal; we had no tea or cof- 
ee ; we had salt, and a gill of peas or rice a 
day extra. 

e had three full suits of clothes a year, 
if needed; if more, we drew them and had 
to pay for them; we had blankets and oil- 
cloths. 

We had tents at stations, but no tents in 
the field. 

We had overcoats in cold weather made 
of wool. 

I have been supplied with everything I 
have wanted since I came here, and see no 
difference between my treatment and that 
of Union soldiers here in the hospital. 


his 
DANIEL F. % PRINCE. 
mark, 
Sworn to before me, 
Warren WEBSTER, 


Assistant Surgeon U. S. A., in charge of Hos- 
pital. 


Deposition of JosEpH Whutcuarp, Pitt 
County, North Carolina, Company G, 8th 
Regiment, North Carolina. 

T entered the service in September, 1861, 
and have served in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and at last in Virginia, 
where I was wounded at Cool Arbor. 

I had on at the time, pants, shoes, a shirt, 
and a pair of drawers; my clothes were cut 
off by the surgeon in order to dress my 
wounds, and clean ones were afterwards sup- 
plied to me by Union men, both on board 
the boat and since I have been here. 

Ihave my jacket, and the rest of m 
property is on the little stand at the head of 
my bed. 

A blanket was taken away from me when 
wounded, but another has been furnished. 

Rations, half a pound bacon, and ten hard 
biscuits, daily; nothing else to eat; no rice, 
peas, or corn meal. 

Was in the hospital at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, a year ago last May. The fare 
was tolerable. 

On a march, had an abundance, except 
for a day or two, when it could not be got. 

Have had everything I want, or have 
asked for, since I have been here. 

J. WHICHARD. 


Sworn to before me, 


Warren WEBSTER, 
Assistant Surgeon U. 8. A. in charee of Hospital. 
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Deposition of Mrcnaet Sutton, Sampson 
County, North Carolina, Company B, 51st 
Regiment. 

Ihave been nearly three years in the 
Confederate service; this is my second en- 
listment ; I might have been drafted if I had 
not re-enlisted. I served near Charlestown, 
South Carolina, and was wounded at Cool 
Arbor; had some clothes on; no clothes now 
except what was furnished me by Union 
men; my own clothes were bloody and had 
to be thrown away. 

I have not been robbed of anything. 

Rations for four days, one pound of bacon, 
and eighteen ounces of corn meal; same 
weight of flour, but rarely; had rice and 
peas, half pint of rice, and a short half pint 
of peas a day. Meal not always good, but 
lumpy and smelt bad, and then we were 
rather stinted for food. . Since we have been 
’round Richmond we have been short; it was 
enough to live upon “ without enough.” 

Been in hospital in Wilmington, North 
Carolina; “fare awful hard;” want of food; 
beds, &c., were clean. 

Treated well on board the vessel ; the same 
as Union soldiers; kind and attentive here; 
fared fine while I have been here; 1} have 
not asked for anything but what I have got 
it. 


= 
MICHAEL }4 SUTTON. 


mark. 


Sworn to before me, 


WaRREN WEBSTER, 
~ ‘cre Surgeon U. S. A., in charge of hos- 
pital. 


Testimony taken at Fort Delaware, June 21st, 
1864. 


CoMMISSIONERS PRESENT. — Dr. Wal- 
lace, Judge Hare. 


y | GeorcGeE S. Rouer sworn and examined :— 


I am from Virginia; was in the artillery, 
Ewell’s Corps; I am comfortable here ; I 
have just come here last evening; came 
through Washington, from Spottsylvania 
Court House, where I was taken prisoner. 

Was kindly treated on the way up; had 
been in the service (Confederate) three 
months when taken prisoner. 

We had plenty of rations from Confederate 
Government; they issued us meal, some 
flour, bacon, sugar, coffee and salt ; got meat 
every day, half pound bacon or a pound of 
beef; one and one-eighth pound of meal a 
day, which’ we made ourselves; plenty of 
coffee and sugar all the winter; we did not 
suffer for want of food. 

Clothing plenty all winter; that was the 
case of the other men as well as myself; we 
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all had two blankets—some more; none I 
think less than two. 
GEORGE 8S. ROLER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 21st, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, Jr., 


United States Commissioner. 


Henry DANIEL, sworn and examined :— 


I have been in the Confederate service, 
infantry, Ewell’s corps, for two years; I came 
here yesterday; taken prisoner at Spottsyl- 
vania; am from Georgia. 

Had plenty to eat while in the Confederate 
service; had half pound of bacon, one and 
one-eighth pounds of flour a day during the 
winter; in the spring, beef one pound a 
day ; provisions of good quality ; besides this 
had meal, Irish potatoes, peas, coffee, and 
sugar. 

‘Had clothes enough to keep warm; two 
blankets, one overcoat; the army at large 
had them; nothing to complain of in the way 
of food and clothing. 


hi 
HENRY vi} DANIEL. 
mark. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 21st, 1864. 


D. P. Brown, JR., 


United States Commissioner. 


WILt1AM SHARP, sworn and examined : — 


I have been three years in the Confederate 
service the 9th of next month, in Hill’s 
corps; I am from Georgia; taken prisoner at 
Spottsylvania. : 

Treatment was not so good part of the 
way coming up here; they did not give us 
anything to eat but four crackers a day till 
we got to Belle Plain, to the boat ; after that 
we had plenty; the guards that were with us 
across to Belle Plain did not get it either; the 
infantry guard that fetched us to Fredericks- 
burg had no more than we; the cavalry 
brought us, I don’t know how they fared. 

Rations last winter in the Confederate 
service pretty good; got one and one-eighth 
pounds of flour, one-quarter pound of salt 
pork, when we got sugar and coffee; when 
we did not get sugar and coffee, had half a 
pound salt pork; sometimes we drew corn 
meal and got a pound and a quarter of it; 
got some potatoes once and a while; some 
beans occasionally, and some rice. 

Clothes were very good last winter; had 
one blanket to each man; some had two 
blankets; had overcoats. 

Heard no complaints of want of food or 
clothing, being well clothed and fed. 

I was as fat as I ever was in my life, when 
I was taken at Spottsylvania. 
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We had tents and cabins built during the 
winter. 


his 
WILLIAM }% SHARP. 
mark, 


Sworn to and subscribed before 
me, June 2ist, 1864. 

D. P. Brown, JR., 

United States Commissioner. 


J. S. Moors, sworn and examined : — 

I have been in the Confederate service 
nearly three years. Taken prisoner near 
Spottsylvania Court House; was treated tol- 
erably well on the way up here ; did not get 
quite enough to eat. 

Plenty to eat last winter and spring in: 
the Confederate service ; got meal, flour, ba- 
con, a quarter of a pound of bacon a day, 
and one and one-quarter pounds of meal, 
sometimes sugar and coffee and potatoes ; 
did not get beans; got no fresh meat last 
spring. Was in Hill’s corps. 

Had plenty of clothing; one blanket a 
piece; overcoats; some had two blankets. 

We could not carry more than one blanket 
a piece; could have had more if we had 
chosen to carry them. 

Sometimes we threw them away. 

I came from Mississippi. 

Sometimes drew flour, one pound, instead 
of meal; never got any more bacon thah at 
first; had plenty to eat all the-time; gene- 
rally had coffee on hand all the time ; used 
to have peas last fall; was as well fed, with 
the exception of coffee, last winter as before. 

JOHN S. MOORE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before 
me, June 2ist, 1864. ‘ 


D. P. Brown, JR., 
United States Commissioner, 


L. S. Crews, sworn and examined : — 

I entered the Confederate service last 
December. I was taken prisoner near 
Spottsylvania Court House ; came from Vir- 
ginia ; in Ewell’s corps ; wel! treated coming 
up here; got more than I could eat, for I was 
sick ; they all got plenty coming up here, as 
far as I know. 

Rations last winter in our own army were 
tolerable; was on corn meal principally 
through the winter ; got one and one-quarter 

und of corn meal a day, half pound of 

acon; sometimes molasses and potatoes ; 
some fish, some sugar and coffee; drawed.a 
little rice; got no fresh meat; had a little 
last December ; had enough food to satisfy 
hunger. 

The men were clothed tolerably well — all 
of the men had not blankets; some had 
thrown them away ; it was so with the over- 
coats. I was conscripted. 





7 
L. 8. 4 CREWS. 
mark. 








Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 2ist, 1864. 
D..P. Brown, JR., 
United States Commissioner. 


R. D. BENEFIELD, sworn and examined :— 

Taken prisoner near Spottsylvania; was 
well treated, as, well as could be expected 
on my way up here. 

Got about enough to eat in the Confed- 
erate service — one and one-quarter pounds 
of meal, and one-quarter pound of : 
got some sugar, some potatoes, rice, and 
eoffee ; no beans or peas; some sugar; al- 
lowance of bacon the same all the time; I 
don’t recollect drawing any fresh meat ; got 
fiour sometimes. 

Got tolerable: plenty of clothes; all had 
plenty of blankets; some overcoats. 
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The men did not suffer, as I know of, from 
cold ; have been in the service since Febru- 
ary, 4861. Was in Ewell’s corps. 

R. D. BENEFIELD, 
' Company A, 37th Georgia. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
June 21st, 1864, 
D. P: Brown, Jr., 
United States Commissioner. 


I certify that the foregoing testimony, 
taken at Fort Delaware, June 21st, 1864, 
was taken and reduced to writing by me, 
in the presence of the respective witnesses, 
and by them sworn to and subscribed in my 
no giant dias mac manner set 


D. P: BROWN, Jr., 
United States Commissioner, 


én 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


SUFFERINGS OF THE PRISONERS AT ANDERSONVILLE, GA.—MEMORIAL FROM THE 
PRISONERS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—LETTER OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL BUTLER, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EXCHANGE,’ TO COLONEL 


OULD, CONFEDERATE COMMISSIONER. 


Account of the sufferings of Union prisoners 
of war, at Camp Sumter, Andersonville, 
Georgia. 


From the Sanitary Commission Bulletin, 


The following ‘statement was drawn up 
for the Commission, and sworn to by the 
parties signing it. They were exchanged 
on the 16th of Angas, and with three others 
were appointed by their companions in 
prison as a deputation to see President Lin- 
coln in their behalf. } 


Deposition of Private TRacy:— 


1 am a private in the 82d New York Regi- 
ment of Volunteers; Company G. Wascap- 
tured with about eight hundred Federal 
troops, in front of Petersburg, on the 22d of 
June, 1864, We were kept at Petersburg 
two days, at Richmond, Belle Isle, three 
days, then conveyed by rail to Lynchburg. 
Mareched seventy-five miles to Danville, 
thence by rail to Andersonville, Georgia, 
At Petersburg we were treated fairly, being 
under the guard of old soldiers of an Ala- 
bama regiment ; at Richmond we came under 
the authority of the notorious and inhuman 
Major Turner, and the equally notorious 
Home Guard. Qur ration was a pint of 
beans, four ounces of bread, and three ounces 
of meat, a day. Another batch.of prisoners 
joining us, we left Richmond sixteen hundred 


are P 
blankets, haversacks, canteens, money, 





valuables of every kind, extra clothing, and 
in some cases the last shirt and drawers, had 
been previously taken from us. 

At Lynchburg we were placed under the 
Home Guard, officered by Major and Cap- 
tain Moffett. The mart to Danville was 
a weary and painful one of five days, under 
a torrid sun, many of us falling helpless by 
the way, and soon filling the empty w 
of out train. On the first day we received 
a little meat, but the sum of our rations for 
the five days was thirteen crackers. Durin 
the six days by rail to Andersonville, mea 
was given us twice, and the daily ration was 
four crackers. ; 

Oh entering the Stockade Prison, w- 
found it crowded with twenty-eight thou- 
sand of our fellow-soldiers. By crowded, I 
mean that it was difficult to move in any di- 
rection withotit jostling and being jostled. 
This prison isan open space, sloping on both 
sides, originally seventeen acres, now twen- 
ty-five acres, in the shape of a parallelogram, 
without trees or shelter of any kind.: The 
soil is sand over a bottom of clay. The 
fence is made of upright trunks of tree 
about twenty feet Ligh, near the top o' 
which are small arene where the guards 
are stationed. enty feet inside and par- 
allel to the fence is a light railing, forming 
the “dead line,” beyond which the projec- 
tion of a foot or finger is sure to bring the 
deadly bullet of the sentinel. 


Through the ground, at nearly riglit-angles 
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‘PRISON AT ANDERSONVILLE, GEORGIA. 
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with the longer sides, runs or rather creeps 
a stream through an artificial channel, vary- 
ing from five to six feet in width, the water 
about ankle deep, and near, the middle of 
the enclosure, spreading out into a swa 

of about six acres, filled with refuse w 
stumps and debris of the camp. Before en- 
tering this enclosure, the stream, or more 


roperly sewer, passes through the camp of 
ca, reiltas feet uit 


uards, receiving from this source, and 


others farther up, a large amount of the vilest 


material, even the contents of the sink. The 
water is of a dark color, and an ordin 
glass would collect a thick sediment. This 
was our only drinking and cooking water. 
It was our custom to filter it'as best we could, 
through our remnants .of haversacks, shirts 
and tone Wells had been dug, but the 
water either proved so productive of diarr- 
heea, or so limited in quantity that they were 
of no general use. The cook-house was 
situated on the stream just outside the stock- 
ade, and its refuse of decaying offal was 
thrown into the water, a greasy coating cov- 
ering much of the surface. To these was 
added the daily large amount of base matter 
from the camp itself. There was a system 
of policing, but the means was so limited, 
and so large a number of the men was ren- 
dered irresolute and depressed by imprison- 
ment, that the work was very imperfectly 
done. One side of the swamp was naturally 
used as a sink, the men usually going out 
some. distance into the water. Under the 
summer sun this Pisce early became cor- 
ruption too vile for description, the men 
breeding disgusting life, so that the surface 
of the water moved as witha gentle breeze. 
The new-comers, on reaching this, would 
exclaim : “Is this hell ?” yet they soon would 
become callous, and enter unmoved the hor- 
rible rottenness. The rebel authorities 
filth. There was sel- 
dom any visitation by the officers in charge. 
Two surgeons were at one time sent by Presi- 
dent Davis to inspect thecamp, but a walk 
through a-small section gave them all the 
information they desired, and we never saw 
them again. : 
The guards usually numbered about sixty- 
four — eight at each end, and twenty-four 
on a side. On the outside, within three 
hundred. yards, were fortifications, on high 
ground, overlooking and perfectly command- 


_ Ing us, mounting twenty-four twelve-pound 


Napoleon Parrotts: We were never per- 
mitted to go outside, except at times, in small 
squads, to gather our firewood. During 


the. building of the cook-house, a few, who| . 


were carpenters, were ordered out to assist. 
* Our only shelter from the sun and rain 
a night dews was what we could make by 


over us our coats or scraps of! ©” 





, Spoo: 
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blankets, which a few had, bat greerally 
theré was no attempt by day or night to pro- 
tect ourselves, 

The rations consisted of eight ounces ‘of 
corn bread (the cob being ground with the 
kernel), and gene sour, two Ounces of 
condemned pork, offensive in ap; ce 
and smell. Occasionally, about twice a- 
week, two tablespoonfuls of rice, and in place 
of the pork thé same amount (two tabls- 
}) of molasses were given us about 
twice a month.* This ration was brought 
into camp about four o’clock, P. M., and 
thrown from the wagons to the ground, the 
men being arranged in divisions of two hun- 
dred and seventy, subdivided into’ squads of 
nineties and ‘thirties. It was the custom to 
consume the whole ration at once, rather 
than save any for the nextday. The distri- 
bution being often unequal some would lose 
the rations altogether. We were allowed 
no dish or cooking utensil of any kind. On 
opening the camp in the winter, the first two 

ousand prisoners were allowed skillets, one 
to fifty men, but these were soon taken 
away. To the best of my knowledge, in- 
formation and belief, our ration was in quality 
& starving one, it being either too foul to be 
touched or too raw to be digested. 

The cook-house went into operation about 
May 10th, prior to which we cooked our own 
rations. It did not prove at all adequate to 
the work, (thirty thousand is a lange town, 
so that a large proportion were still obli 
to prepare their own food. In addition to 
the utter inability of many to do this, through 
debility and sickness, we never had a supply 
of wood. I have often seen men witha futile 

of meal in hand, gathered from several 
rations, starving to death for want of wood, 
and in desperation would mix the raw ma- 
terial with water and try to eat it. 

The clothing of the men was miserable in 
the extreme. Very few had shoes of any 
kind, not two thousand had coats and pants, 
and those were late comers. More than one- 
half were indecently exposed, and many, 
were naked. 

The usual punishment was to place the - 
men in the stocks, outside, near the ye “pay 

uarters. If aman was missing at roll-call, 
the squad of ninety to which he belonged was 
deprived of the ration. The “dead-line” 
bullet, already referred to, spared no offend- 


* Our regular army ration is: 
ne Pork or 1} lbs. Fresh Beef, ; 
_ 18028. Hard Bread, or 20 ozs. Soft Bread or Flour, 
1-10-1b. Coffee, 
1-6 Ib. Sugar, 
1-10 lb. Rice, or 
1-10 lb. Beans or Hominy, 
. Veg iemea: Fresh B 
? I rregularly, 
A . 
Vinegar, 
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er. One_ poor fellow, just from Sherman’s 
army — kis name was Roberts — was trying 
to wash his face near the “dead-line” rail- 
ing, when he slipped on: the clayey bottem, 
and fell with his head just outside the fatal 
border. We shouted to him, but it was too 
late—“ another guard, would have a fur- 
lough,” the men said. It was a ‘common be- 
lief among our men, arising from statements 
made by the guard, that General Wixber, 
in command, issued an order that any one 
of the guard who should shoot a Yankee out- 
side of the “dead-line” should have @ 
month's furlough, but there probably was no 
truth in this. About two a day were thus 
shot, some being cases of suicide, brought on. 
by mental depression or physical misery, the 
poor fellows ate themselves, or madly 
rushing outside the “ line.” 

_ The mental condition of a large portion: of 
the men was melancholy, beginning in des- 
pondency and tending to a kind of stolid and 
idiotic indifference. ‘Many spent much time 
in arousing ahd, encouraging their fellows, 
but hundreds were lying about motionless, or 
one vacantly to and fro, quite beyond 
any help which could be given them within 
their prison walls. These cases were fre- 
quent among those who had been imprisond 
but a short time. There were those who 
were captured at the first Bull Run, July 
1861, and had known Belle Isle from the 
first, yet had preserved their physical and 
mental health to a wonderful degrée. Many 
were wise and resolute enough to keep 
themselyes occupied — some in cutting’ bone 
and wood ornaments, making their knives 
out of iron hoops — others in manufacturin 
ink from the rust from these same hoops, an 
with rude pens sketehing or imitating bank 
notes, or any sample that would involve long 
and patient execution. 

Letters from home very seldom reached 
us, and few had any means of writing. In 
the early summer, a large batch of letters — 
five thousand we were told — arrived, hay- 
ing been: Accumulating somewhere for many 
months. These were brought into camp by 
an officer, under orders to collect ten cents 
on each — of course most were returned, and 
we heard no moré of them. One of my 
companions saw among them three from his 
parents, but he was unable to pay’ the 
charge. According to the rules of transmis- 
sion of letters over the lines, these létters 
must have already paid ten cents each to the 
rebel government. ' 

Ae'far'as: we saw General’ Winder and 
Captain Wirtz, the former was kind and 


considerate in his manners, the latter harsh, | | 


though not without, kindly feelings. 
It is a melancholy and mortifying fact, 


men. At Belle Isle and Antierwon yale there 

were among us,a gang of desperate men, 

teady to uJ on ag fellows Not only’ 
t and robberies, but even murders were 

committed. Affairs became 80 séric 

Camp Sumter that an appeal was made to 
General. Winder, who, authorized an arrest 

and trial by a criminal court. Eighty-six 

were arrested; and six were ong, , bendy 

others who weré severely punished. These’ 
proceedings effected a marked change’ for 

the better, aad 

Some’ few weeks before being releaséd, TI’ 
was ordered to act, as clerk in the hospital. 

This consists simply of a few scattered trees” 
and fly tents, and is in charge of Dr. White, 

an. excellent.and considerate man, with very 

limited means, but doing all in his power for 

his patients. He has twenty-five assistants, 
besides those detailed to examine for admit- | 
tance to the hospital. This examination was 

made in a small stockade attached to thé 

main one, to the inside door of which’ the 

sick came or were brought by their comrades, 

the namber to be removed being limited. 

Lately, in consideration of the rapidly in- 

creasing sickness, it was extended ‘to one 
hundred and fifty daily. That this was too 
small an allowance is shown by the fact that 

the deaths within our stockade were from 
thirty to forty a day. Ihave seen one hun- 
dred and fifty bodies waiting passage to the 

“ dead house,” to be buried with those who 
died in hospital. The average of deaths 
through the earlier months was thirty a day : 
at the time I left, the average was over one 

hundred and thirty, and one day the record» 
showed one hundred and forty-six. 

The pope of deaths from starvation, 
not including those consequent on the dis- 
eases originating in the character and limited 
quantity of food, such as diarrhea, dysentery 
and scurvy, I cannot state ; but to the best of - 
my knowledge, information and belief, there 
were seores every month. We could, at any 
time, point out many for whom such a fate 
was inévitable, as they lay or feebly walked, 
mere skeletons, whose emaciation exceeded 
the examples given in Leslie’s Illustrated for 
June 18, 1864. For example : in some cases’ 
the inner edges of the two bones of the arms, 
between the elbow and the wrist, with the 
intermediate blood vessels, were plainly vis- 
ible ‘when ‘held toward the light. The ra- 
tion, in carne was paths. barely suffi- 
cient to sustain life; and the cases of starva-, 

those whose stomachs 
¢ould not’ retain what had: become entirely 
indigestible. . 
‘or’ @ man’ to find, on waking, that hig 
comitade by his side was dead, was an occur . 
rence 108 cotton f0'be notadl.” Ihave fer 


tion were generally 





that ‘softié“of our trials came*froti our own 


death 1 i almost all the forins. of the hospital 
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and battle-field, but the daily scenes in 
Camp Sumter exceeded in the extremity of 
misery all my previous experience. 

The work of burial is performed by our 
own men, under guard and orders, twenty- 
five bodies being placed im a single pit, wit 
out head-boards, and the sad duty’ perform- 
ed with indecent: haste. Sometimes our 
men were rewarded for this work with a few 
sticks of fire-wood, and T have known them 
0 quarrel over a dead body for the job. 

r. White is able to give the patients a 
diet but little better than the prison rations 
—aglittle flour porridge, arrow-root,. whis- 
key.and wild or hog tomatoes. In the way of 
medicine, I saw nothing but camphor, as Bod 
xey, and a decoction of some Eng of bark — 
white oak, I think. He often expressed his 
regret that he had not more medicines. 

e limitation of military orders, under 
which the surgeon in charge was placed, is 
shown ‘by the following occurrence; A sup- 
posed private, wounded in the thigh, was 
under treatment in the hospital, when it was 


discovered that he was a major of a colored |’ 


regiment. The assistant-surgeon, . under 
whose immediate charge he was, proceeded 
at once not only to remove him, but to kick 
him out, and he was returned to the stockade, 
to shift for himself as well as he could, Dr. 
White could not or did not attempt to re- 
store him. 

After entering on my duties’ at the hospi- 
tal, I was occasionally favored with double 
rations and some wild ‘tomatoes. A few. of 
our men succeeded, in spite of the closest 
examination of our cloths, in secreting some 

xen-backs, and with those were able to 

uy. useful articles at exorbitant. prices: — 
a teacup of flour at one dollar; eggs, 
three .to*six dollars a dozen; salt, four 
dollars a pound; molasses, thirty dollars a 
gallon; nigger beans, a small, inferior article, 
(diet of the slaves and pigs, but highly relish- 
ed by us,) fifty cents.a pint, These figures, 
multiplied by ten,.will give very nearly the 
price.in Confederate currency. “Though the 
country abounded in. pine and oak, sticks were 
sold tous at various prices, according to size. 

Our men, eapectally the mechanics, were 
tempted with the offer of liberty and large, 
wages to take the oath, of allegiance to the 
Confederacy, but, it was. very rare that their 
patriotism, even under such,a. fiery trial, ever 
gave'way. I carry this message from one.of 
my companions to his mother: “ My treat- 
ment here is killing me, mother, but I die 
cheerfully for my country.” 

Some attempts were madé, to escape, but. 
viel in vain, for, if the-prison walls and 
guards were pense and the protecting woods 
readveny the loodhounds were eure to find us 





Tunneling was at, once, attempted on a 
large acide bat on the afternoon preceding 
the night fixed on for escape, an officer rode 
in and announced tous that the plot was 
discovered, and from our huge pen. we could 
see on the hill above us the regiments just 
arriving to eg, mpi the guard. We had 
been betrayed. It was our belief that spies, 
were kept in the camp, which could very 
easily be done. 

‘The number in camp when I left was 
nearly thirty-five thousand, and daily increas- 
ing. The number in hospital was about five 
thousand. I was exchanged at Port Royal 
Ferry, August 16th. 

PRESCOTT TRACY, 
Eighty-second Regiment, N. Y. V. 


City and County of New York, ss. 

H. C. Hicernson and S. Norrot, being 
duly sworn, say: That the above statement’ 
of ‘Prescott Tracy, their fellow-prisoner, 
agrees with their own knowledge and expe- 


rience. 
H. C. HIGGINSON, 
Co. K, Nineteenth Illinois Vols. 
SILV®STER NOIROT, 
Fifth New Jersey Vols. 


The Mem. cial of the Union Prisoners con- 
Jined at Andersonville, Ga., to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

CONFEDERATE STATES PRISON, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., August, 1864. 
To THe PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATEs: . 

The condition of the enlisted men belong- 
ing to the Union armies, now prisoners to the 
Confederate rebel forces, is such that it be- 
comes our duty, and the duty of every com- 
missioned officer, to make known the facts in, 
the case to the Government. of the United 
States, and to use every honorable effort’ to 
secure a general exchange of , prisoners, 
thereby relieving thousands of our comrades 
from the horror now surrounding them. 

For some time past there has been a con- 
centration. of prisoners from all parts of the 
rebel territory to the State of Georgia—the 
commissioned officers being confined at Ma- 
con, and the enlisted men at Andersonville. 
Recent movements of the Union armies un- 
der Géneral Sherman have compelled, the 
removal of prisoners to other points, and it, 


is now understood that they will be removed, 


to Savannah, Georgia, and Columbus .and: 


Charleston, South Carolina... But no change 


of this kind holds out any prospect, of relief 
to aur poor men. Indeed, as the localities 
seleoted are. far more unhealthy, there must 
e-an increase rather than a diminution of 
suffering. Colonel Hill, provost gen- 
eral, Confederate States army, at Atlanta, 








stated to one of the undersigned that there 
were thirty-five thousand prisoners at Ander- 
sonville, and by all accounts from the United 
States soldiers who have been confined there 
the number is not overstated by him. These 
thirty-five thousand are confined in a field of 
some thirty acres, enclosed by a board fence, 
heavily guarded. About one-third have va- 
rious binds of indifferent shelter; but up- 
wards of thirty thousand are wholly without 
shelter, or even shade of any kind, and are 
exposed to the storms and rains, which are 
of almost daily occurrence; the cold dews 
of the night, and the more terrible effects of 
the sun striking with almost tropical fierce- 
ness upon their unprotected heads. .This 
mass of men jostle and crowd each other up 
and down the limits of their enclosure, in 
storms or sun, and others lie down upon the 
pitiless earth at night with no other coverin 
than the clothing upon their backs, few o 
them having even a blanket. 

Upon entering the prison every man is 
deliberately stripped of money and other 
property, and as no clothing or blankets are 
ever supplied to their prisoners by the rebel 
authorities, the condition of the apparel of 
the soldiers, just from an active campaign, 
can be onslly imagined. Thousands are 
without pants or coats, and hundreds without 
even a pair of drawers to cover their naked- 
ness. 

To these men, as indeed to all prisoners, 
there is issued three-quarters of a pound of 
bread or meal, and one-eighth of a pound of 
meat per day. This is the entire ration, and 
upon it the prisoner must live or die. The 
meal is often unsifted and sour, and the meat 
such as in the North is consigned to the soap- 
maker. Such are the rations upon which 
Union soldiers are fed by the rebel authori- 
ties, and by which they are barely holding 
on to life. But to starvation, and exposure 
to sun and storm, add the sickness which 
prevails to a most alarming and terrible ex- 
tent. On an average, one hundred die 
daily. It is impossible that any Union sol- 
dier should know all the facts pertaining to 
this terrible mortality, as they are not parad- 
ed by the rebel authorities. Such statement 
as the following, made by —— . 
speaks eloquent testimony. Said he: “ Of 
twelve of us who were captured, six died, 
four are in the hospital, and I never expect 
to see them again. There are but two of us 
left.” In 1862, at Montgomery, Alabama, 
under far more favorable circumstances, the 

risoners bein ted by sheds, from one 
fundred and fifty to two hundred were sick 
from diarrhea and chills, out of seven hun- 
dred. The same cen would give 





seven thousand sick at Andersonville. It 
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ing, to make such a picture stand out boldly — 
in most horrible colors. 

Nor is this all. Among the ill-fated of the 
many who have suffered amputation in con- 
sequence of injuries received before capture, 
sent from rebel hospitals before their wounds 
were healed, there are eloquent witnesses of’ 
the barbarities of which they are victims. If 
to these facts is added this, that nothing more 
demoralizes soldiers and develops the evil 
passions of man than starvation, the terrible 
condition of Union prisoners at Anderson- , 
ville can be readily imagined. They are 
fast losing hope, and becoming utterly r@ck- 
less of life. Numbers, crazed by their suffer- 
ings, wander about in a state of idiocy ; oth- 
ers deliberately cross the “dead line,” and 
are remorselessly shot down. 

In behalf of these men we most earnestly 
appeal to the President of the United States. 
ew of them have been captured except in 
the front of battle, in the deadly encounter, 
and only when overpowered by numbers. 
They constitute as gallant a portion of our 
armies as carry our banners any where. If 
released, they would soon return to again do 
vigorous battle for our cause. We are told 
that the only obstacle in the way of ex- 
change is the status of enlisted negroes cap- 
tured from our armies, the United States 
claiming that the cartel covers all who serve 
under its flag, and the Confederate States 
refusing to consider the colored soldiers, 
heretofore slaves, as prisoners of war. 

We beg leave to suggest some facts bear- 
ing upon the question of exchange, which 
we would urge upon this consideration. , Is 
it not consistent with the national honor, 
without waiving the claim that the negro 
soldiers shall be treated as prisoners of war, 
to effect an exchange of the white soldiers ? 
The two classes are treated differently by 
the enemy. The whites are confined in 
such prisons as Libby and Andersonville, 
sare and treated with a barbarism un- 
known to civilized nations. The blacks, on 
the contrary, are seldom imprisoned. They 
are distributed among the citizens, or em- 
ployed on government works. Under these 
circumstances they receive enough to eat, 
and are worked no harder than they have 
been accustomed to be. They are neither 
starved or killed off by the pestilence in 
the dungeons of Richmond wid Charles, 
It is trae they are again made slaves; but 
their slavery is freedom and happiness com- 
pared with the cruel existence imposed upon 
our gallant men.. They are not bereft of 
hope, as are the white soldiers, dying by 
piece-meal. Their chances of escape are 
tenfold greater than those'of the white, sol- 
diers, and their condition, in all its lights, is 





needs no comment, no efforts at word paint- 





tolerable in comparison with that of the pris- 
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oners of war now languishing in the dens 
pe Bm of Secession. 

ile, therefore, believing the claims of 
our Government, in matters of exchange, to 
be just, we are profoundly impressed with 
the conviction that the circumstances of the 
two classes of soldiers are so widely differ- 
ent that the Government can honorably 
consent to an exchange, waiving for a time 
the established principle justly claimed to 
be applicable in the case. Let thirty-five 
thousand suffering, starving, and enlisted 
men aid this appeal: By prompt and de- 
cided action in their behalf, thirty-five thou- 
sand heroes will be made happy. For the 
eighteen hundred commissioned officers now 
prisoners we urge nothing. Although desir- 
ous of returning to our duty, we can bear 
imprisonment with more fortitude if the en- 
listed men, whose sufferings we know to be 
intolerable, were restored to liberty and life. 


Letter of Major-General Butler, United States 
Commissioner of Exchange, to Col. Ould, 
the Confederate Commissioner. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF 
Vireinta AND Norts Carona, 
IN THE FIELD, August —, 1864. 


Hon. Rosert Ovtp, 
Commissioner of Exchange. 

Srr:— Your note to Major Mulford, As- 
sistant Agent of Exchange, under date of 
10th August, has been referred to me. 

You therein state that Major Mulford has 
several times pones “ to exchange prison- 
ers respectively held by the two belligerents, 
officer for officer and man for man,” and 
that “the offer has also been made by other 
officials having charge of matters connected 
with the exchange of prisoners,” and that 
“this pro has been heretofore declined 
by the Confederate authorities.” That you 
now “ consent to the above proposition, and 
agree to deliver to you (Major Mulford) the 
prisoners held in captivity by the Confeder- 
ate authorities, provided you agree to de- 
liver an equal number of officers and men. 
As equal numbers are delivered from time 
to time, they will be declared exchanged. 
This proposal is made with the understand- 
ing that the officers and men on both sides 
who have been longest in captivity will be 
first delivered, where it is practicable.” 

From a slight ambiguity in your phraseol- 


ogy, but more, perhaps, from the antecedent 


action of your authorities, and because of 
your acceptance of it, I am in doubt whether 
you have stated the proposition with entire 
accuracy. 

It is true, a proposition was made both by 
Major M and by myself, as Agent 
THIRD SERIES, LIVING AGE. VOL. XXVII. 





Exchange, to exchange all prisoners of war 


taken by either belligerent party, man for 


man, officer for officer, of equal rank, or 


their equivalents. It was made by me as 
early as the first’ of the winter of 1863-64, 


and has not been accepted. In May last I 


forwarded to you a note, desiring to know 
whether the Confederate authorities intend- 
ed to treat colored soldiers of the United 
States army as prisoners of war. To that 
inquiry no answer has yet been made. To 
avoid all possible misapprehension or mistake 
hereafter as to your offer now, will you now 
say whether you mean by “ prisoners held 
in captivity,” colored men, duly enrolled, 
and mustered into the service of the United 
States, who have been captured by the Con- 
federate forces; and if your authorities are 
willing to exchange all soldiers so mustered 
into the United States army, whether col- 
ored or otherwise, and the officers co 

ing them, man for man, officer for officer ? 

At the interview which was held between 
yourself and the Agent of Exchange an the 
part of the United States, at Fortress Mon- 
roe, in March last, you will do me the favor 
to remember the principal discussion turned 
upon this very point; you, on. behalf of the 

nfederate idrerehaaun, claiming the right 
to hold all negroes, who had heretofore been 
slaves, and not emancipated by their mas- 
ters, enrolled and mustered into the service 
of the United States, when captured by your 
forces, not as prisoners of war, but upon 
capture to be turned over to their supposed 
masters or claimants, whoever they might 
be, to be held by them as slaves. 

By the advertisements in your newspa- 
pers, calling upon masters to come forward 
and claim these men‘so captured, I sup) 
that your authorities still adhere to that 
claim — that is to say, that whenever a col- 
ored soldier of the United States is captured 
by you, upon whom any claim can be made 
by any person residing within the States 
now in insurrection, such soldier is not to be 
treated as a prisoner of war, but is to be 
turned over to his sseeone owner or claim- 
ant, and put,at such labor or service as that 
owner or claimant may choose, and the offi- 
cers in command of such soldiers, in the lan- 
guage of a omer act of the Confederate 

tates, are to be turned over to the Govern- 
ors of States, upon requisitions, for the pur- 

of being punished by the laws of such 
tates, for acts done in war in the armies of 
the United States. \ 

You must be aware that there is still 
a proclamation by Jefferson Davis, claim- 
ing to be Chief Executive of the Con- 
fellerate States, declaring in substance that 
all officers of colored 
the service of the United States were not 
1265. 


mustered into — 
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to be treated as prisoners of war,; but 
were to be turned over for punishment 
to the Governors of States. 

I am reciting these public acts from 
memory, and will be, el i for not giv- 
ing the exact words, although I believe I 
do not vary the substance and effect. 

These declarations on the part of those 
whom you re nt yet remain unrepeal- 
ed, unannulled, unrevoked, and must, there- 
fore, be still supposed to be authoritative. 

me your acceptance of our proposition, 
is the Government of the Uni 
to understand that these several claims, 
enactments, and proclaimed declarations are 
to be given up, set aside, revoked, ang held 


for nought by the Confederate authorities, | pal 


and that you are ready and willing to ex- 
change man for man those colored soldiers 
of the United States, duly mustered and 
enrolled as such, who have heretofore been 
claimed as slaves by the Confederate’ States, 
as well as by white soldiers ? 

If this be so, and you are so willing to 
exchange these colored men claimed as 
slaves, and you will so officially inform the 
Government of the United States, then, 


as I am instructed, a principal difficulty 

in effecting exchanges will be removed. 
As I informed you personally, in my 

judgment, it is neither consistent with the 


policy, dignity, or honor of the United 
States, upon any consideration, to allow 
those who, by our laws solemnly enacted, 
are made soldiers of the Union, and who 
have been duly enlisted, enrelled and mms- 
tered as such soldiers, who have borne 
arms in behalf of this country, and who 
have been captured while fighting in vin- 
dication of the rights -of that country, not 
to be treated as prisoners of war, and re- 
main unexchanged, and in the service of 
those who claim them as masters; and I 
cannot believe that the Government of the 
United States will ever be found to con- 
sent to so gross a wrong. 

Pardon - if I raring you in 
supposing that your acceptance of our pro 
ostton does ney good faith mean to 
clude y the oye of the Union, and thfat 
you still intend, if your acce pied, req 
to, to hold the cared soldiens of the Union 
unexchanged, and at labor or service, be- 
cause I am informod that very lately, al- 
most contemporaneously with this offer on 
your part to exchange prisoners, and which 
seems to include all prisoners of war, the 
Confederate authorities have made a dec- 
laration that the n heretofore. held 
to service by owners in the States of Del- 
aware, Maryland, and Missouri are to be 
' treated as prisoners of war, when captured 
in arms in the service of the United States. 
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Such declaration that a part of the col- 
ored soldiers of the United States were 
to be prisoners of war, would seem most 
strongly to imply that others were not to 
be so treated, or in other words, that the 
colored men from the insurrectionary States 
ate to be held to labor and returned to 
their masters, if captured by the Confed- 
erate forces while duly enrolled and mus- 
tered into, and actually in the armies of 
the United States. 

In the view which the Government of 
the United States takes of the claim made 
by you to the persons and services of 
these negroes, it is not to be su 
meee any principle of national and munici- 


w 
Looking upon these men only as property 
upon your theory of property in them, we 
do not see how this claim can be made, cer- 
tainly not how it can be yielded: It is be- 
lieved to be a well-settled rule of public in- 
ternational law, and a custom and part of 
the laws of war, that the capture of mova- 
ble property vests the title to that propert 

in the captor, and therefore where one bel- 
ligerent gets into full possession property 
belonging to the subjects or citizens of the 
thier belligerent, the owner of that property 
is at once divested of his title, which rests 
in the belligerent Government capturing 


and holding such pesrennion, Upon this 
rule of iooonatinn law all civilzed na- 
tions have acted, and by it both belligerents 
have dealt with all property, save slaves, 
taken from each other during the present 
war. 

If the Confederate forces capture a num- 
ber of horses from the United States, the 
animals are claimed to be, and, as we under- 
stand it, become the property of the Con- 
federate authorities. 

If the United States capture any mova- 
ble property in the rebellion, by our regula- 
tions and laws, in conformity with interna- 
tional law, and the laws of war, such prop- 
erty is turned over to our Government as its 
property. ‘Therefore, if we obtain posses- 
sion of that species of property known to 
the laws of the insurrectiouary States as 
slaves, why should there be any doubt that 
that property, like any other, vests in the 
United States ? 

If the property in the slave does so vest, 
then the “jus disponendi,” the right of dis- 
posing of that property, vests in the United 

tates. 


Now, the United States have di d of 
the property which they have nt, pe by 
capture in slaves taken by them, by givin, 

erty to the man ifmneelf 


that right of p 
to the slave, i. alee emancipating him and 





declaring him free forever, so that if we 
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have not mistakea the principles of inter- 
national law and the laws of war, we have 
no slaves in the armies of the United: States. 
All are free men, being made so in such 
manner as we have chosen to dispose of our 
property in them which we acquired by cap- 
ture 


Slaves being captured by us, and the 
right of property in them thereby vested in 
us, that right of property has been dis 
of by us by manumitting them, as has always 
been the acknowledged right of the owner 
to do to his slave. The manner in which 


' we dispose of our property while it is in our 


possession certainly cannot be questioned by 
ou. 
. Nor is the case altered if the property is 
not actually eae in battle, but comes 
either voluntarily or involuntarily from the 
belligerent owner into the possession of the 
other belligerent. 
I take it no one would doubt the right 


‘of the United States to a drove of Confed- 


erate mules, or a herd of Confederate 
cattle, which should wander or rush across 
the Confederate lines into the lines of the 
United States army. So it seems to me, 
treating the negro as property merely, if 
that piece of F png passes the Confeder- 
ate lines, and comes into the lines of the 
United States, that property is as much lost 
to its owner in the Confederate States as 
would be the mule or ox, the property of the 
resident of the Confederate States, which 
should fall into our hands. 

If, therefore, the privilege of international 
law and the laws of war used in this discus- 
sion are correctly stated, then it would seem 
that the deduction logically flows. therefrom, 
in natural sequence, that the Confederate 
States can have no claim upon the negro 
soldiers captured by them from the armies 
of the United States, because of the former 
ownership of them by their citizens or sub- 
jects, and only claim such as result, under 
the laws of war,,from their captor merely. 

Do the Confederate authorities claim the 
right to reduce to a state of slavery free 
men, prisoners of war captured by them? 
This chim our fathers fought against under 
Bainbridge and Decatur, when set up by 
the Barbary Powers on the northern shore 


‘ of Africa, about the year 1800, and in 1864 


their children will hardly yield it upon their 
own soil. 

This point I will not pursue further, be- 
cause I understand you to repudiate the idea 
that you will reduce free men to slaves be- 
cause of capture in war, and that you base 
the claim of the Confederate authorities to 
re-enslave our negro soldiers, when captured 
by you, upon thé “jus post limini,” or that 
principle of the law of nations which inhab- 





ilitates the former owner with his property 
taken by an enemy, when such property is 
recovered by the forces of his own country. 

Or in other words, you claim that, by the 
laws of nations and of war, when property of 
the subjects of one belligerent power, cap- . 
tured by the forces of the other belligerent, 
is recaptured by the armies of the ‘former 
owner, then such property is to be restored 
to its prior possessor, as if it had never been 
captured, and therefore, under this principle, 
your authorities propose to restore to their 
masters the slaves which heretofore belonged 
to them which you may capture from us. 

But this post liminary right under which 
aap claim to act, as understood and defined 
y all writers on national law, is applicable 
simply to immovable property, and that, too, 
only after complete ae. oe of. that ° 
rtion of the country in which the property 
18 situated, upon which this right fastens 
itself. By the laws and customs of war, this 
right has never been applied to movable 

rty. 
rue it is, I believe, that the Romans at- 
tempted to apply it to the case of slaves, but 
for two thousand years no other nation has 
attempted to set up this right as ground for 
treating slaves differently from other prop~ 
erty. ; 

But the Romans even refused to re-enslave 
men captured from opposing belligerents in 
a civil war, such as ours unhappily is. 

Consistentdy then with any principle of the 
law of nations, treating slaves as property 
merely, it would seem to be impossible for the 
Government of the United States to permit 
the negroes in their ranks to be re-enslaved 
when captured, or treated otherwise than as 
prisoners of war. 

I have forborne, sir, in this discussion, to 
argue the question upon any other or differ- 
ent ground of right than those adopted by 
your authorities in claiming the negro as 
property, because I understand that your 

‘abric of opposition to the Government of the 
United States has the right of property in 
man as its corner-stone. Of course it would 
not be profitable in settling @ question of ex- 
changé of prisoners of war to attempt to argue 
the question of abandonment of the very cor- 
ner-stone of their attempted political edifice. 
Therefore I have admitted all the considera- 
tions which should apply to the negro soldier 
as a man, and dealt rt him upon the Con- 
federate theory of property oN 

I unite with you most cordially, sir, in de- 
siring a speedy settlement of all these ques- 
tions, in view of the great suffering endured 
by our prisoners in the hands of your author- 
ities, of which you so feelingly speak. Let 
me ask, in view of that suffering, why you 
have delayed eight months to answer a prop- 
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osition which by now accepting you admit to 
be right, just, and humane, lowing that 
suffering to continue so long? One cannot 
help thinking, even at’ the risk of being 
deemed uncharitable, that the benevolent 
sympathies of the Confederate authorities 
have been lately stirred by the depleted con- 
dition of their armies, and a desire to get into 
the field, to affect the prseent campaign, the 
hale, hearty, and well-fed prisoners held by 
the United States in exchange for the half- 
starved, sick, emaciated, and unserviceable 
soldier of the United States now ne 
in your prisons. The events of this war, 


which has been so solemnly pledged to the 
colored soldiers in its 

Consistently with national faith and justice 
we cannot relinquish this position. With 
your authorities it is a question of property 
merely. It seems to ad itself to you in 
this form. Will you suffer -your soldier, cap- 
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tured in fighting your battles, to be in con- 
finement for months rather than release him 
by giving for him that which you call a piece 
of property, and which we are willing to ac- 
cept as a man ? 

ou certainly appear to place less value 
upon your soldier than you do upon your 


n I assure you, much as we of the 
North are accused of loving property, our 
citizens would have no difficulty in yielding 
up any F gees of property they have in ex- 
change for one of their brothers or sons lan- 
guishing in your prisons. . Certainly there 
could be no doubt that they would do so 
were that oid of property less in value 
than five thousand dollars in Confederate 
money, which is believed to be the price of 
an able-bodied negro in the insurrectionary 
States. , 

Trusting that I may receive such a reply 
to the questions propounded in this note, as 
will tend to a speedy resumption of the ne- 
gotiations in a full exchange of all prisoners, 
and a delivery of them to their respective 
authorities, 

I have the honor to be, 


Very Respectfully, 
, on Bhedient Servant, 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, 
Major-General, and Commissioner of Exchange, 
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AGAINST THE REBELLION, 


There is an almost official confession of the “folly, wickedness, and madness” of the 
Rebellion, in a speech made by the so-called Vice-President, Alexander H. Stephens, in 
Georgia, in January, 1861, before it broke out, and made to prevent it. The whole speech 
has been often printed since. We have room only for a part. 


“When we of the South demanded the 
slave-trade, or the importation of Africans 
for the cultivation of our lands, did they not 
yield the right for twenty years? When we 
asked a three-fifths representation in Con- 
gress for our slaves, was it not granted? 

hen we asked and demanded the return 
of any fugitive from justice, or the recovery 
of those persons owing labor or allegiance, 
was it not incorporated in the Constitution, 
and again ratified and strengthened in the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 ‘ 

“ But do you reply, that in many instances 
they have violated this compact, and have 
not been faithful to their engagements? As 
individuals and local communities they may 
have done so, but not by the sanction of 
government; for that has always been true 
to Southern interests. Again, gentlemen, 
look at another fact: When we have asked 
that more territory should be added, that we 
might spread the instifution of Slavery, have 
they not yielded to our demands in giving us 
Louisana, Florida, and Texas, out of which 
four States have been carved, and ample ter- 
ritory for four more to be added in due time, 
if you, by this unwise and impolite act, do 
not destroy this hope, and perhaps by it lose 
all, and have your last slave wrenched from 
you by stern military rule, as South America 
and Mexico were; or by the vindictive de- 
cree of a universal emancipation, which may 
reasonably be expected to follow ? 

“ But, again, gentlemen, what have we to 
gain by this proposed change of our relation 
to the general government? We have al- 
ways had the control of it, and can yet, if 
we remain in it, and are as united as we 
have been. We have had a majority of the 
Presidents chosen from the South, as well 
as the control and management of most of 
those chosen from the North. We have had 
sixty years of Southern Presidents to their 
twenty-four, thus controlling the Executive 
department. So. of the jes of the Su- 
preme Court, we have had eighteen from 
the South, and but eleven from the North; 
although nearly four-fifths of the judical 
business has arisen in the Free States, yet 
a majority of the Court has always been 
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from the South. This we have required, 
so as to guard against any interpretation of 
the Constitution unfavorable to us. In like 
manner we have been 
guard our interests in the Legislative branch 
of government. In choosing the presiding 
Presidents (pro tem.) of the Senate, we have 
had twenty-four to their eleven. Speakers 
of the House, we have had twenty-three, 
and they twelve. While the majority of 
the Representatives, from their greater po 
ulation, have always been from the North, 
yet we have generally secured the Speak- 
er, because he, to a great extent, shapes 
and controls the legislation of the country. 
Nor have we had less control in every other 
department of the general government. At- 
torney-generals we have had fourteen, while 
the North have had but five. Foreign min- 
isters we have had eighty-six, and they but 
fifty four. While three-fourths of the. busi- 
ness which demands diplomatic agents 
abroad is clearly from the Free States, 
from their greater commercial interests, yet ' 
we have had the yew embassies, so as 
to secure the world markets for our cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar, on the best possible 
terms. We have had a vast majority of 
the higher offices of both army and navy, 
while a larger proportion of the soldiers and © 
sailors were drawn from the North. ual- 
ly so of clerks, auditors, and comptrollers 
dling the Executive department; the rec- 
ords show for the last fifty years, that of 
the three thousand thus employed, we have 
had more than two-thirds of the same, while 
we have but one-third of the white popula- 
tion of the Republic. 
MB on look at another item, and one, be 
, in which we have a great and vital 

interest; it is that of revenue, or means of 
supporting government. From official doc- 
uments, we learn that a fraction over three- 
fourths of the revenue collected for the 
support of government has uniformly been 
raised from the North. 

“ Leaving out of view, for the present, the 
countless millions of dollars you must ex- 


pend in a war with the North, with tens of . 


thousands of your sons and brothers slain in 


ually watchful to . 
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battle, and offered up as sacrifices upon the 
altar of your ambition, — and for what, we 
ask again? Is it for the overthrow of the 
American government, established by four 
common ancestry, cemented and built up 
by their sweat and blood, and founded on 
the broad principles of Right, Justice, and 
Humanity? And, as such, I must declare 
here, as I have often done before, and which 
has been repeated by the greatest and wisest 
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ures, and the most inspiring in its F aires 
to elevate the race of men, that sun of 
heaven ever shone upon. 

“ Now, for you to attempt to overthrow 
such a government as this, under which we 
have lived for more than three-quarters of a 
century — in which we have gained our 
wealth, our standing as a nation, our domes- 
tic safety while the elements of peril are 
around us, with peace and tranquillity ac- 


of statesmen and patriots in this and other 
lands, that i is the best and freest govern- 
ment, the most equ&l in its rights, the most just 
in ts decisions, the most lenient in its meas- 


companied with unbounded or rity and 
rights unassailed —is the height of madness, 
folly, and wickedness, to which I can neither 
lend my sanction nor my vote.” 








Orrice or Littetu’s Livine Acs, Boston. 


. Thank God that some, who have read that part of this report which was copied into the 

Living Age a fortnight ago, have submitted their minds to the accumulated proof of the 
horrible atrocity of the Rebellion, and the fiendish character of its leaders. It is to be 
hoped that this exposure, so able and so complete, made in such a calm, clear, and Chris- 


tian spirit, will induce many to lay aside their life-long prejudice against any “ interfer- 
ence with Southern institutions,” — a prejudice so rooted as to. have lasted even after the 
sacred INSTITUTION had openly made war against their country. 

Since the publication of the former part, a subscriber, remitting payment for another 
year, says, “I am sorry to see The Living Age hoist the Black Abolition Flag.” Look 
again, dear sir, as the mist clears off; it is not black: it is “ Red, White and Blue;” “’Tis 
the Star-spangled Banner,” the National Flag upheld by the President, by Congress, and 
- by the nation. 

The People of the United States, in the election which has just taken place, have mani- 
fested not only their fixed purpose to sustain the Government and nation which our fathers 
planted, with the blessing of God; but also to uphold the present administration in its 
slowly-matured determination to root.out the cause which has placed them in peril. 

The manner in which the war has been carried on by the rebels has been worthy of 
the object for which it was begun ; and it is difficult to believe that any patriotic or humane. 
man can hereafter be found acting with their Northern and European sympathizers. 

Finally, lift the next leaf, and see some few proofs of the enormous wickedness which 
these Accessoriesafter the fact have to sanction. 





COPIES 


OF 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF UNION SOLDIERS 


AFTER THEIR RETURN FROM 


IMPRISONMENT AT BELLE ISLE. 





Accurately copied from the Original Photographs taken at United States General 
Hospital, Division No. 1, Annapolis, Maryland, and now in the possession of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. 
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